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PREFACE. 


The Bengali is the vernacular language of thirty 
millions of British subjects inhabiting the fertile and com- 
pact province of Bengal proper. This province extends 
from the Bay of Bengal on the south, to the mountains 
of Bootan on the north* a breadth of some 350 miles; 
and its extreme length from Kamgur on the west, to 
Arakan on the east, is about 400 miles. Its soil is one 
of the richest in the world, having been fertilised for 
countless ages by the annual inundation of the jl^^ng^s, 
and Barhamputra with their num(^ous>'!<fe»tlMtafite's afid' 
branches ; hence it is admirably a^^i^^for the cp^tiva- 
tion of indigo, rice, sugar, and cotton. 

The Bengali holds the second rank, in point of im- 
portance, amidst all the languages of India ; the first 
rank being universally conceded to the Hindustani, which. 
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ander one or other dialectic form, is spoken by at least 
fifty millions of people. A young man who has acquired 
a fair knowledge of these two languages — and the task is 
not difficult — is qualified to fill any situation — ciyil, mili- 
tary, medical, clerical, or mercantile, etc., throughout tho 
vast region extending from the mouths of the Ganges to 
the mountains of Kashmir; and from the Indus to tho 
Himalayas. Such then'' being the case, I think the 
reader will feel grateful to me for reproducing the follow- 
ing very sensible remarks on the subject matter from the 
Preface to Dr. Carey’s Bengali Grammar, a work now 
exceedingly scarce, if not unprocurable : — 

The pleasure which a person feels in being able to converse upon 
any subject with those who have occasion to visit him, is very great. 
Many of the natives of this country [Bengal], who ar^ conversant with 
Europeans, are men of great respectability, well informed upon a variety 
of subjects, both commercial and literary, and able to mix in conversation 
with pleasure and advantage. Indeed, husbandmen, labourers, and 
peojple in the lowest stations, are often able to give that information 
0^ local affairs which every friend of science would be proud to obtain. 
The pleasure and advantage, therefore, of free conversation with all classes 
of people, will amply repay any person for the labour of acquiring the 
language. 

** An ability to transact business, and inspect all the minutiae of mer- 
cantile concerns, without the intervention of an interpreter, must be an 
object of importance to every one engaged in such undertakings ; and in 
the important concerns of administering justice, collecting the revenues, 
and preventing impositions and misunderstandings in all the common 
affairs of life, the disadvantages to which every one is subject who is 
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ignorant of the language, not only plead in favour of the study thereof, 
but strongly mark the necessity of acquiring it. 

A benevolent man feels much pleasure in making enquiries into, and 
relieving the distresses, of others. But in a foreign country he must be 
unable to do this, to his own satisfaction, so long as ho is unacquainted 
with the current language of the country ; for should he attempt to do it 
through the medium o^ servants, he would not only be liable to in- 
numerable impositions, but his kind intentions must bo frequently ren- 
dered abortive by the ignorance or inattenticn of those to whom the 
management thereof is committed. 

** The advantages of being able to conynunicate useful knowledge to the 
heathens, with whom we have a daily intercourse ; to point out their 
mistakes; and to impress upon them sentiments of morality and religion, 
are confessedly very important. Indeed, the high gratification which 
must arise from an ability to contribute in any degree to the happiness 
of a body of people supposed to be equal to the whole population of G reat 
Britain and Ireland, can scarcely fail of recommending the more general 
study of the Bengali language. 

It has been supposed by some, that a knowledge of the Hindustani 
language is sufficient for every purpose of business in any part of India. 
This idea is very far from corfcct ; for though it be admitted, that persons 
may be found in every paiT of India who speak that language, yet II in- 
dustani is almost as much a foreign language, in all the countries of India, 
except those to the north-west of Bengal, which may be called Hindustan 
proper, as the French is in the other countries of Europe. In all the 
courts of justice in Bengal, and most probably in every other part of 
India, the poor usually give their evidence in the dialect of that par- 
ticular country, and seldom understand any other ; which is also usually 
the case with the litigating parties. 

** In Bengal all bonds, leases, and other agreements, or instruments, are 
generally written in the current language ; and the greater part of those 
persons with whom a European is concerned, especially in the collection 
of the revenue, and in commercial undertakings, speak no other : to this 
may be added, that, with a few exceptions, those who have a smattering 
of Ilindustanl, speak it too imperfectly to express their sentiments with 
precision. 
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The Bengal may bo considered as more nearly allied to the Sanskrit 
than any of the other languages of India ; for though it contains many 
words of Persian and Arabic origin, yet four-fifths of the words in the 
language are pure Sanskrit. Words may be compounded with such 
facility, and to so great an extent in Bengali, as to convey ideas with the 
utmost precision, a circumstance which adds much to its copiousness. On 
these, and many other accounts, it may be esteemed one of the most 
expressive and elegant languages of the East.^^ 


Forty years ago, a Bengali Professorship was estab- 
lished at Haileybury College for the benefit of. yonng 
Civilians destined for the Bengal Presidency. Some fif- 
teen years later, Professor Wilson, the Oriental Examiner, 
substituted Sanskrit for the Bengali — a measure, the wis- 
dom of which I never could perceive : hence, for the' last 
quarter of a century, seldom, if ever, has a single Bengali 
book been Avritten, printed, or read in any part of Europe. 
It naturally followed, then, that works of this description 
gradually vanished from the market ; so much so that it 
was with great difficulty that two pupils of mine last 
autdmn were able to procure a copy of Haughton’s “ Ben- 
gali Grammar,” which, though very defective, is still the 
best adapted for beginners of any that we possess. 

Under these circumstances, I was induced by the pub- 
lishers, at the commencement of this year, to compile a 
new Grammar of the Bengali language. The result is 
the folloAving work, which is now submitted to the ap- 
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proval of the public. I have usci every exertion to 
render it at once the simplest, the plainest, and the most 
copious work of the kind as yet in existence. I have 
freely availed myself of whatever I foimd useful and 
satisfactory in the Grammars of ITalhed, Carey, IIaugii- 
TON, Yates, and that of the anonymous I’audit. alluded to 
in § 21 , a. I have in many in^anccs ventured to differ 
from these gentlemen; and have endeavoured to roctify- 
what I hav(i considered to be erroneous or defective on 
their part. 

In the arrangement of the various materials, I have 
followed the plan adopted in my Grammars of the Persian 
and Hindustani languages, works which, judging by their 
sale, appear to have given general satisfaction. This will 
appear at once by looking at their respective tables of 
contents. The plan is simple enough — it consists merely 
in discussing plainly and concisely every part of the sub- 
ject at the right lime and place. In works of this kind 
methodical arrangement is a matter of far greater im- 
portance in aiding the student’s memory than writers 
seem to have generally taken into consideration. Every 
individual paragraph ought to serve the learner as a 
stepping-stone to that which immediately follows. 

I feel pleasure in here acknowledging my debt of 
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gratitude to Francis Johnson, Esq., formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Telugu at Haileybury College. 
That gentleman in the kindest manner volunteered to 
peruse and correct every one of the proof-sheets as they 
passed through the press ; and to his industry and 
thorough competency for the task, I have no hesitation 
in saying that this Avqrk is mainly indebted for its 
accuracy on the score of style, and its comparative free- 
dom from any serious typographical errors. 

Along with this Grammar the student should procure 
Ilaughton’s “ Bcngrdi Selections and by means of these 
two works alone ho will attain to a fair knowledge of Bio 
language. Let him then procure Ilaughton’s “Bengali 
and Sanskrit Dictionary,” which valuable work is now 
selling by the publishers at the very reasonable rate of 
thirty shillings per copy, handsomely bound, instead of 
seven guineas, the original published price. By the aid 
of Ilaughton’s “Dictionary,” the student may advanta- 
geously peruse any or all of the following works, viz., 
“ Tota-Itihas,” “ Krishna Chandra,” “ Batris Singhiisan,” 
and “ Purush-Parikhya.” Of these, the “ Krishna Chan- 
dra” and “ Purush-Parikhya”- are the most important, 
as they are both used as text-books for the Bengali 
examination in India. 
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I had formod some intention of adding a Section oii 
]3engrilT Prosody, similar to what I have given in my 
Persian Grammar; hut on further eonsid citation T came 
to the conclusion that the subject Avould be, of very 
little utility to the student. The ^.liises, when fright- 
ened by ruthless barbarians from Greece and Home, 

sought and found shelter amoTig the Arab , and Por- 

• * 

sians; but, in modern iJengal, they liave not, as yet,, 
had sufficient time to become domesticat(Hl ; and until 
this wished-for consummation takes j)lace wc may very 
venially postpone our chapter on Pongfili Prosody. 

I have added, at the end of the work, three Appen- 
dices, all of which will be found of great practical 
utility. Appendix. A. gives an account of the peculiari- 
ties of the Bengali language as spoken by the un- 
educated portion of the people. It is not sufficient 
for the British resident in Bengal to be able merely 
to speak the language, fluently and grammatically, 
himself; he ought to bo able, at the same time, to 
understand the numerous grades of people who speak 
the language fluently^ but not grammatically. Of Appen- 
dices B. and C. it is needless for me to offer any re- 
marks, they speak for themselves. 

In order that nothing might be wanting to render this 
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work as complete as possible, the publishers have caused 
to be re-engraved, at considerable expense, the four 
beautiful plates of Bengali writing formerly appended 
to Haughton’s Grammar. These will enable the stu- 
dent to attain an accurate style of writing from the 
outset. Let him carefully copy the single letters as 
given in Plato I. ; then let him read on to page 15, 
and endeavour to restore correctly the list of words 
there given in the Eoman character into the original ; 
having recourse to Plates II., III., and IV., for such 
compound consonants as may occur. 


58 , Burton Crescent, 
July, 1861 . 


D. FORBESi 
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SECTION I. 

ON THE ALPHABET. 

1. In India, and the adjacent countries to the eastAvart 
the Hindus and Budhists appear to have possessed, from 
very remote period, an alphabet by far the most scientific 
and the nearest to perfection, hitherto invented. Fror. 
Kashmir to Ceylon, and from the Indus to the confine 
of China, the alphabetic system is evidently the same 
although the forms of the letters have, in the course o 
ages, undergone considerable variations. The standard o 
this class of alphabeic ^s the Devandgari^ in which mos' 
Sanskrit works are written and printed, at least to the 
north-west of Bengal.* Of all the Hindu alphabets, tha1 
of the Bengali has deviated least from the standard, being, 
in fact, a mere distinction with very little difierence. It 
consists of Fourteen Vowels and Thirty-three Consonants, 
in the following order : 

VOWELS. 

d d i i u u rl ri ll ll e\ ai 6 au 

♦ In Bengal Proper they still adhere to their own character, both in writing and in 
printing Sanskrit works ; and a similar rule holds in the Madras Presidency, where the 
Telugu and Malayalma alphabets are used for the same purpose, 
t As the vowels e and o are always lonsr. it will ha PAo/iioao at - 
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CONSONANTS. 



< 










is 


k 

kh 

9 

gh 

n 

ch 

chh 

/ 


n 

t 

th 








sr 





ST 

*r 

dh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 

ph 

h 

bh 

m 

y 




? 













r 

1 

V or tv 

sh 

sh 


h 





2. In naming the consonants, the short vowel d is in- 
herent in each ; thus, kd, kJid, gd, etc, : and in reading, 
the mere utterance of the consonants often suffices for the 
pronunciation of a word ; thus, kdndkd, “ gold,” 
ndgdrd^ “a city hence the first of the vowels, 'bt d, is 
never written except when it begins a word or syllable. 
With regard to the remaining vowels, they have each’ two 
forms : that given above, which may be called their primery 
form, is used only when they begin a word or syllable ; 
but when they follow a consonant, they assume, in most 
instances, a totally different shape, which rtiay be called 
their secondary forms ; thus, T d, f ^ ^ d, ^ n, rf, 

* li^ ^ li^ z e, ^ ai, z 1 o, and aw, as may be seen in the 
following exemplification of them in combination with the 
letter ^ kd, thus : 

SSHF ^ ^ 

dkd dkd iki iki uku uku rikri rikrl likli likli eke aikai 

dkd aukau 

a. Tlie reader is requested in particular to remark that the 
vowels ^ i, (i) e, and ai, are written, before the consonants after 
which they are to be sounded. Examples : ki, ^ ke, bp kai; 
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while 'e 0 and au enclose the consonants between their two 
members, as ko^ kati, 

b. The thirty-three consonants of the Bengali alphabet are in 
reality so many syllables, and are understood to be uttered with 
the short vowel d, when unaccompanied by any other symbol. 
When this inherent vowel is not to be sounded, which it seldom 
is, at the end of a word, the consonant ought to be marked 
underneath with the symbol {^) called virdnia or^^resV^ thus, 
kanaky nagar. In the spoken languages of India, how- 
ever, such as the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., the general rule 
is, that the last consonant of a word is not followed by the short 
vowel d ; consequently, in such cases the virdma is not requisite. 
When, at the beginning or in the middle of a word, two or more 
consonants come together without the intervention of a vowel, 
instead of using the virdma^ the consonant undergoes some 
modification or contraction, in combination with that which 
follows it, as will be explained more fully hereafter. 

Articulate Sounds of the Letters. 

I. VOWELS. 

3. The first vowel a is, as we have already stated, 
inherent in every consonant, and is pronounced like a short 
a or 0 , as, for instance, like or in tolerable.’’ Thus, 
anal^ ^^fire.” At the beginning of a word, before a 
compound consonant, it is pronounced like a m artful,” 
as ardha^ half.” At the end of a word it is commonly 
dropped, as in the word akdran^ not akdrana^ as !t 

would be in Sanskrit. The exceptions to tliis last rule 
will be noticed hereafter. 

^1 d is the above letter lengthened, and has the sound 
of a in father,” as dJedsh^ the sky.” 

^ i is pronounced like i in “pin,” as im, “this 
man.” 
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^ i is the preceding vowel lengthened, and has the 
sound of i in “machine,” or “police,” as ishat, “a 
little.” 

^ w is pronounced like m in “ hull,” as ^ utha, “ arise.” 
^ u like M in “ prune,” as ^fw*r unish, “ nineteen.” 

*9(1 ri is like n in “rich,” as m/w, “ a sage.” 
t|( rl as in the French word “ rire.” 

^ li is like li in “ little,” as ^ ^ li-Tcar^ “ the letter UP 
jS ll is the preceding lengthened. These two vowels, 
however, being peculiar only to the Sanskrit, are of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence in Bengali. 

«i| e is pronoimced like e in “ there,” as ek^ “ one.” 
i? ai is like our i in “ fire,” as aikya, “ imity.” 

'C 0 is like o in “note,” as oshtha, “the lip.” 

au is like ow in “how,” as aus/iadh, “medi- 
cine.” 

ah called amswdra, is like the Fr^ch nasal n 
in the words dans and sans, as xwf® sutardh, “conse- 
quently.” 

ah, called visarga, indicates that the preceding vowel 
should in pronunciation, be abruptly shortened, as 
antah, “within.” 

II. CONSONANTS. 

^ k, as in English, thus, kdk, “ a crow.” 

kh, like kh in “black-heath,” or “brick-house;” there 
must, however, be no hiatus between the k and h as in the 
English words, but both pronounced with one breath, as 

shdkhd, “a branch.” 

^ g, like y in “ go,” or “ give,” as gaman, “ going.” 
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^ gh^ like gh in “hog-herd,” or “log-house,” as 
ghds^ “ grass.” 

'8 ng^ like w in “ bank,” or “ trinket,” as mTca^ “ a 
mark.” It is rarely used except in composition. 

N c\ like ch in “ church,” as chintd, “ thought.” 

^ chh, like ch-h in “ fetch-hcnce,” “much-haste,” as 
chhdyd, “ a shadow.” 

like/ in “just,” as ^nr/ay, “victory.” 

^ jh, like ge-h in “ collcge-hall,” as c?rW hojhd, “a 
load.” 

<<3 njj like n in “hinge,” as 3T>i»3'5' sanchay, “collec- 
tion.” This letter, like '8, is used chiefly in composition. 

^ like t in “take,” as idled, “a rupi.” To dis- 
tinguish tliis and the next four letters from the five follow- 
jpg ones, a dot is placed below the Eoman letter : it is 
placed under these in preference to the others, because 
used much less frequently. 

^ ih, like‘^-A in “fat-hen,” as ihdJcur, “a god,” or 
“ chief.” 

^ d, like d in “ do,” as ddl, “ a branch,” or “ bough.” 

u dh, like d-h in “bad-hand,” “old-house,” as uT«T dhdl, 
“a shield.” This letter and the preceding one with- a dot 
under them are pronounced like our r with the tip of the 
tongue turned up to the roof of the mouth, as ^ hara, 
“great,” murha, “a fool.” In the Eoman character 
this letter will be represented by r, to distinguish it from 
the common ? r. 

*1 w, like w in “ can,” as leantak, “ a thorn.” 

^ t, as in the Gaelic, German, and Italian laguages, thus, 
tdrd, “a star.” To pronounce this and the next four 
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letters, viz., th, ?«?,*( dh^ and si w, aright, the tongue 
should be pressed against the edge of the upper teeth. 
Their true sounds do not exist in the English language, 
therefore it would simply ho misleading the student to 
describe them; they must be learnt by the ear. In 
Yates’s Grammar we are gravely told that ^ is sounded 
like t in “take,” which is quite true; then wo are told 
that ^ is sounded like t in “ teeth,” which is quite untrue. 
I should like to know the difference between t in “take” 
and t in “teeth.” The letter ^ sometimes assumes the 
form <t., called the ardha~ta, or half t, in which case it is 
never followed by a vowel. 

like in “pin,” as ^^pdtra, “a vessel.” 

ph, like p-h in “ up-hill,” “ hap-hazard,” as tpst phal, 
“ fruit.” It is sometimes pronoimced nearly like /. 

^ i, like J in “ book,” as Tfsr? bdlak, “ a child.” 

^ hh, like b-h in “hob-house,” as bhdluk, “a bear.” 

31 m, like w iu “ mind,” as 3rt^ mdtd, “ a mother.” 

^ y, j. This is properly the consonant y, but it is pro- 
nounced j in Bengali, except when it is the last letter of a 
compound or has a dot under it ; then it is y, as '^^twfjdjak, 
“ a priest;” iiw dantya, “dental ;” ^fwl kariyd, “ done.” 

? r, like r in “ rod,” as <rf«n rdjd, “ a king.” 

'ST I, like Z in “ lamb,” as Idbh, “gain.” 

^ J, V, w. This is properly v or w, but is always pro- 
nounced like i in “ but” by the natives of Bengal, except 
when following another letter in composition, and then it is 
usually pronounced w, as Tfslvi bdtds, “wind;” wf? dwdr, 
“a door.” 

H sh, Hko sh in “ shine,” as shdp, “ a curse.” 
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^ sh, nearly like si in “vision,” as (»W shesh^ “ end.” 

s, like s in “ sin,” as art? sdr, “ essence.” 

^ h, like h in “ heart,” as ^ hasta, “ a hand.” 


Classification of the Consonants. 

4. The consonants are further classified as follows, the 
use of which will be seen hereafter, viz. : — 


CLASS. HARD. 

SOFT. 

MASAI. 1 

SXMl'VOWEL. 

SIBILANT. 

1 Gutturals^ ^ k 

kh 


^gh 

<6 ng 

Xh 


2 Palatials v ch 

^ chh 


Vjh 

<s^ny 

Tiga 

■**f sh 

3 Cerebrals ^ t 

if th 

'5 d 

JS dh 

«( « 

? r 

3^ sh 

4 Dentals ^ t 

«t th 

If d 

dh 

*r n 


8 

6 Labials 

f^ph 

? b 

^bh 

*r m 

^ V 



a. Observe that in each class the second and fourth letters are 
the aspirates of the first and third respectively j but of aU this 
we shall treat more fully in a future seetion. 

Of Compound Letters. 

5. It is a rule in Sanskrit and Bengali orthography, that 
when two or more consonants come together, without the 
intervention of a vowel, such consonants unite intp one 
compound group : thus, in the word uar chandra, “ the 
moon,” the letters sr, tf, and ? are blended as it were into 
one character. For the formation of the compound letters 
no general rule holds, except that the last of the group, 
with two exceptions to bo immediately noticed, remains 
entire, and the rest are more or less contracted by omitting 
the perpendicular stroke, and sometimes by changing their 
primitive form. The letter ? being of frequent occurrence 
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in compounds, is mitten over the group in the form_when 
it is to he sounded first, as in the word <5^ tarha^ “ reason- 
ing and when the ? follows another single letter or com- 
pound group, it is represented underneath such letter or 
group, thus.., as in the word rw chandra, “ the moon.” The 
letter u is also very often employed as the last of a group; 
and in that case it assumes the form 7, as in the word ^ 
“to-morrow.” 

6. Compound letters may bo classified as follows : — 


(1) Double Letters ; where it will be observed, that 
when an aspirate is to be doubled, the first is expressed by 
the unaspirated letter of the same species, thus. 




wr 

fsr 

Tsy 




'm 

* 

kk 

kkh 

99 

99 ^ 

nn 

chek 

chchh 

33 


. nn 

t 


S 


n 

f 


k 

k 



Uh 

dd 

ddh 

m 

tt 

Uh 

dd 

ddh 

nn 




•¥ 

’sr 

V 





PP 

pph 

bb 

bbh 

mm 

yy 

ll 

shsh. 

shsh 

BB 

(2) Compounds, consisting > 

of the 

nasals with the letters 

of their own class; but 

in all such 

combinations 

, the 

sign 

anuswdra may supply the place of the nasal. 



▼ 


w 


a? 

k 





nk 

nkh 

ng 

ngh 

nch 

nchh 

nj 

Wh 

nt 

nth 




wit 


"k 


Mp 

k 



ndh 

nt 

nth 

nd 

ndh 

mp 

mph 

mb 

mbh 


(3) Miscellaneous Compounds. — These, of course, are 
very numerous, and a complete list of them would occupy 
many pages. The following are of frequent occurrence, 
and a perusal of them will suggest the method by which 
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others may be formed. Compounds in which the letter ? 
forms the first or last element are generally omitted, as 
well as those in which ir comes last, for those letters follow 
a special rule of theii* oAvn, already stated. We may tlirow 
tlie miscellaneous compounds into two classes, the first of 
which is, upon the whole, simple and regular ; tlio second 
contains several anomalies, as may he seen on inspection. 
In this, as in everything else, practice alone renders per- 
fect.’’ 

ItEOULAR COMrOlTNDS. 


yr 

^JJ 

chehh 

n t 

^ nlh 

T tn 

^ Itn 

W dd 

dn 

W dm 

dr 

T5 dw 

^ dru 

tiff dru 

^ nd 

■y nn 

me 

^ pn 

^ pw 

bb 

^ mbh 

•^r m m 

ml 

Ip 

W 11 

*6^ shell 

’Sf shw 

rJT shm 

§1 shri 

shru 

^ sJi/c 

^ sht 

)> shth 

M slip) 

sp 

hw 



ANOMALOUS 

COMPOUNDS. 



kri 

% 

kt. 

3F kr 

^ ks/i 

’ssr kshm 

ngk 

t!) ffu 

i/dh 

W ngg 



sp nch 

t ft 

nd 

ndu 

tt or hi 

Vih 

W tg • 

tr 

3F tru 


W d^dh 

nt 

■3 nlu 

3 ntr 

W ndh 

pt 

^ hd 

tg bhr 

^ blirfi 

<p ru 

<5 ru 

shu 

^3 slm 

■*3’ It 

^ stu 

■g’ sir 

sth 

hu 

^ hri 

hn 

^ hm 


(L Compounds of throe letters arc not miincroiis in Bengali, 
being peculiar to Sanskrit words ; and when they do occur, they 
generally result from adding to the preceding, (or any compound 
of two), one or other of the following letters, viz., st, if, 

^ , or ^ ; but of these, and most frequently occur as the last 
element ; for this reason, tliat words ending in the vowels ^ ; 
and arc liable, in certain situations, to change the ^ and 
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^ into TT and the ^ and ^ into ; hcncc, when the latter vowels, 
so situated, are preceded by a double or compound letter, the iT 
or will add a third to the ^oup. The letter ^ is also of 
frequent occurrence at the end of a ^?roup, but it is easily dis- 
tin^iished, on account of its pecailiar form. 

h. It will be ol)sci'vcd that in compounds of two letters, the first 
is generally modified, and the last (with the exception of tt and '^) 
is for the most part left entire. Two of the compound letters, 
liowcvcr, are so disguised as to have the semblance of single 
letters,* viz., ^ /c.s7/, compounded of ^ and sounded like our x 
in fluxion,” or ct in faction, but generally corrupted into khy 
in Bcngfili, as in the word khydnta, appeased,” instead of 
kshdnta. The compound jn^ sounded like our gn in bagnio,” 
or the French gn in ligne,” champagne,” etc. 

6*. The symbol * denotes a strong nasal sound, like that of 
the Frcndi n in the word ^^sans,” thus, hd'ns^ “a bamboo.” 
The mark i is used in poetry to indicate the first member of a 
sJtloka or couplet ; and at the end of the s hi oka it is generally 
doubled, ii. In prose the same marks serve to denote stops. In 
many books lately published in India, in both the Bcngrili and 
Devanfigari characters, the English stops are very properly and 
successfully introduced. When the figure ^ (2) follows any 
word, it implies that such word is to be repeated, thus is 

to be read dpan dpan. 

General Remarks on the Sounds of the Consonants. 

7. The consonants, as wo have shown, are arranged 
according to the organs of utterance, as gutturals^ palatials^ 
etc. The cerebral letters are sounded very like our own 

* two compoTinds, according to some Hindu grammarians, are to be considered 

ns distinct letters, like | xi and \J/ psi in the Greek alphabet. For instance, in Moles- 
woi til’s Marhatti Dictionary, they figure as the two last letters of the Dcvanagaii 
alphabet. This is simply absurd ; for, on the same principle, every compound in San- 
skrit may put in it^ el aim to rank as a separate letter. 
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t and d", but the dentals are quite different, being pro- 
nounced by bringing tlie point of the tongue against the 
roots of the front upper teeth. The cerebrals arc denoted 
by a dot written beneath ; though it should rather have 
been put under the dentals, to mark that they are different 
from our own letters ; but to prevent the confusion that 
must result from so many systems, the plan which has 
been adopted in Sanskrit and Hindi Grammars and Dic- 
tionaries, is here followed, 

8. The rest of the consonants hardly differ from our 
own ; but it may be necessary to apprise the learner why 
there are so many nasals. In the Bengali alphabet no 
change takes place in somid without a corresponding change 
in writing ; consequently, as the sound of the nasal entirely 
depends upon the consonant by which it is folloAved, it will, 
for "this reason, depend upon the latter, wliat form the nasal 
shall assume in mating. As an example, the sound of n in 
“king” is different from the sound of n in “lent,” and for 
the first the ^ttmul '§ n would be required, and for the 
last the cerebral *l «, if it were desired to represent these 
words in Bengali characters ; because the of “ king” is a 
guttural, and the t of “ lent” a cerebral. 

a. As a further example, the letter p is a labial, and the proper 
nasal to precede it is tn ; but by no effort of the organs of speech * 
could the word “ damp" be pronounced “ danp,” with an n for an 
wj, even though it were so written. On the same principle we 
find that in Latin and Greek the letter v, n, inevitably becomes 
pi,, m, before a labial letter, thus, for tv^aXKoa we have e/xIiaT^Xa), 
and for mjwno we have hnpono. 

b. Every consonant, as we have already observed, has an 
inherent short vowel a, which is undci’stood, but never written 
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after it ; thus ^ is ha, and not k. But wlien any other vowel is 
subjoined to a eonsonant, tlic inherent vowel is suppressed. 
Example : ^ I subjoined to ^ ka forms the syllabic ^ ki, and 
not kal. 

c. When we sec an initial vowel follow any eonsonant, it is to 
he considere<l as coninieneinj? a new syllable, and the preceding 
eonsonant retains the inherent short a ; therefore should 

he pronounced ha-ite, and not kite. 

Remarks on the Letters c, «i, ?r, 'S?, *1, tt, 

9. The letters ^ da and u dha are frequently softened 

into ra and u rha, and a point is put beneath them to 
mark the change that has taken jtlace. Tlic letter U’ t/a is 
generally corrupted into ja ; and Avhen the true sound of 
V ya is intended to be expressed, a dot is put beneath it, as 
thus, IT ya. When the letter ya follows a long ^ rJ, as 
in f’hsTir, it drops the inherent vowel, and has the sound of 
a long I, thus, pitd-i, not fildya or pitdy. Whenever 

an initial 'S o and the letter ir are found combined together, 
cither in the beginning or middle of a word, tlicy have 
conjointly the sound of tea. Example : irf'STTl dated, “ a 
claim.” Should the letter va follow a consonant with 
wliich it is in composition, it is sounded as wa\ thus in 

“ an island,” the "A is subjoined to if, and the word is 
pronouiKHxl diolp. The letter <[ va is not in any way dis- 
criminated by the vulgar from ha, either in shape or sound. 
The letters ■»f sha, ^ sha, and ^ sa arc corrupted by the 
vulgar into a sound resembling sha. 

Of Words whose Finals are Open. 

10. The inherent vowel is generally omitted at the end 
of a word, and the following I’cmarks are intended to point 
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out by wliat rule it is retained. Accurately, all words 
which end in a silent consonant should have the small 
mark (J written under the last, as fw^ dik^ ^^a side,’^ 
where the letter ^ ka has this mark subjoined; but as the 
omission of the inherent vowel at the end of a word is the 
general rule, the mark (J is dispensed with. 

a. 111 all adjectives which to the eye appear to be mono- 

syllables^ the liual consonant retains the inherent voweb and 
thus the adjective forms a dissyllable. Examples: hhdla, 

good/’ bara, ^^large/^ chhota, small/’ etc. The same 
rule applies to indeclinable particles ending in ^ n, or ^ t, such 
as kena, why ?” tena, such/’ ^ katciy how many ?” 

ko/ia, any or some/’ etc., which retain the inherent vowel 
of tlie final consonant because of tlicir affinity in sense to ad- 
jectives. 

b. The following persons of the verb never drop the inherent 
vowel of the final consonant ; viz., the second person plural of 
the present tense, as ^ kara^ ^^you do;” the third person 
singidar of the simple preterite, as karila, he did the 
first person singular and plural of the future, as <^[^4 kariba, 

I (or we) will do the third person singular of the conditional, 
as karita, ^^hc would do the second person plural of the 
imperative, as kara^ do ye.” 

c. The inherent vowel is invariably sounded after a final ^ ha 
in indigenous words. Also after all ('onipound consonants, as 

shabchiy bhadra, bdkyiiy hhag'iuiy anilay 

mattHy iKinkUy bayaska. When the final consonant is 
preceded by ® or 8, as haiisay ^8^ diihkha. When the 

word is a Sanskrit particijde passive, as krita, rachita/^ 
murha (also inurh). When it is an adjective in the com- 


* Sanskrit participles in ita are commonly pronounced also without the final thus, 
chalita and chalit^ are equally eorrcct. 
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parative and superlative terminations ^ and as 
jjriya-tardy priyn-tama. When the word is Sanskrit 

and the penultimate letter is TT preceded by or 

as fifir priydy kdrd)iiydy fTT hhuyd-bhuydy shreyd. 

In the words sdnuty SHT imnidy ^ tdrndy indharud- 

hinidy dsinidy sR 'Hdhdy jiihdy hklhdy and a 

few more. In the names of (Hindu) gods, when pronounced in 
invocation, as shivd shivd 1 naraydnd he ! 

Nearly all words in this language terminate in a silent conso- 
nant, but the examples previously given will show where the 
reverse takes place. The letter ^ as the final of the genitive 
case never takes the short «. In the word kon, ^^who or 
what ?” the ^ n has not the short a; but the word koiidy 
^^any,” ^^some,” as has been already stated, terminates in an 
open 5T nd. 

11. General remark. In reading, the same stress should 
be laid on a final syllable as upon one of similar length, 
which is cither incipient or medial. The syllables must bo 
divided by pronouncing together the consonant with the 
vowel which immediately follows it; and wlien a double 
consonant occurs, its first letter is to be joined to the pre- 
ceding syllable. A short example will make this easy : 

5r| td-hdr san-tdn san-ta-U clihi-la nd. 
If a word commences with a vowel, the latter must be con- 
sidered to constitute the first syllable. Example : 
d-ldpy and not dUdp. 

12. To enable the learner fully to comj)rchend the force 
of the preceding explanations, the commencement of the 
popular stories entitled the Talcs of a Parrot,” is here 
given, with the pronunciation expressed in English charac- 
ters beneath each word of the original. 
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EXAMPLE : 

Jresf ■S<,oi'4t*( STfOT 

purhba Jcdler dhanbdnerder madhye^ Amad Sultdn ndme 

w*! f^r«R '£1^ *t*r 'S ^NtJCT 

ek jan chhilen. Tdhdr prachur dhan o aishwarjya ehah 
^rramrsT^ fi^ j|^ ^ 

histar sainyasdmanta chliila. Ek sahasra ashwa, panchashat 

5fT^ 'STC?? 

liasti^ nabashat ushfra^ bhdrer sahit^ tdhdr dwdre hdjir 
«rfftr® 1 f%is Wf*i >1^ sr| .Alt’ 

thdkita. Kintu tdhdr santdn santati chhila nd, ei kdran 
fira[T?Tfar '« •sffirs '« Tfs^^trs fimn^ 

tini dibdrdtri, o prate o sandhydte, ishwarpujakerder nikate 
(^FfTT? ^ WTPr? ^ ii 

gaman kariyd, sebdr dwdrd santdner bar prdrthand kariten. 

“ Among the wealthy of ancient times, there Avas a 
man, by name Amad Sultan. He had much wealth and 
power, also a numerous army. A thousand horse, five 
hundred elephants, nine hundi'ed camels, together with 
their burdens, used to remain ready at his gate. But 
he had no male offspring : on this account, he, day and 
night, morning and evening, having gone to the presence 
of the worshippers of God, used to implore the gift of 
a son.” 

13. Perhaps the readiest and easiest mode of learning 
the letters, will be by restoring the following words into 
their native characters. 


sakal 

pratham 

kailds 

dpani 

sab 

janma 

chhari 

nikdl 

man 

sambul 

dip 

upasthit 
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saninjj 

mfilya 

dhiili 

dtak 

kara 

pdhuhchhiyd 

bairdgi 

udak 

kaha 

buddhi 

bodhan 

uddsi 

hara 

kintu 

paiirush 

Ishat 

far 

takhan 

bujhite 

idrish 

ianay 

badan 

bdiman 

dgdr 

jan 

shayan 

phirite 

drishti 

plial 

paksha 

karite 

siirjya 

gaman 

palan 

dekhiyd 

akartabbya 

hat 

dalak 

chhdmani 

bydghra 

futite 

chhalan 

duJdtd 

strllok 

nikat 

khanan 

pichhalan 

ardha 

ghdii 

sahaja 

phuldna 

karma 

duhkh 

saran 

phekura 

kdnyakubja 

ydhd 

shat 

lashun 

siodml 

bhdla 

lakshu 

Idgdo 

brahman 

purdtan 

daran 

ritu 

dhairjya 

bhojan 

dhakan 

ekhan 

muhurttek 

totd 

kapal 

airi 

pashchim 

gnydta 

nagar 

aimat 

drabdrha 

kautak 

nanad 

aihik 

twancha 

ekatar 

badhan 

old 

ganggCi 

upar 

basan 

osdr 

ydchnd 

dmi 

daman 

odik 

mat la 

tidar 

dashan 

opdr 

atyanta 

rlpan 

dalak 

auras 

jhampa 

dsUe 

charan 

atisliadh 

bandan 

drolian 

him 

upahala 

nibastra 

dkar 

rupabdn 

ushdkdl 

niyukta 

dpupik 

bdjdr 

ihdte 

rakta 
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SECTION 11. 

OF THE ARTICLES, SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 

PRONOUNS. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

14. In tho Bongiill, as in Sanskrit and Latin, oui* defi- 
nite article has not a corresponding representative. When 
a noun is employed for the first time, and denotes some- 
thing whieli is the specific ohjcict of discourse, it takes the 
nurijeral ‘S)ne” before it, which has then comi^lctely 
the sense of our indefinite article rvhen similarly employed ; 
and on tho same noun being again alluded to, tlie inde- 
clinable pronominal adjectives and “that,” are 

generally prefixed, with very much tho same signification 
as oru' definite article : thus, ^srfjr 

“ In a certain forest,* 
a tiger and a tigress, those two creatures, together rvith 
their two young ones, dwelt.” 

a. Should tlie noun be preceded by two or more adjectives, the 
interposing the numeral between them and the noun, gives great 
idiomatic elegance to the sentence : thus, ?t5rr? 

1 “ The King of Kanyakubja 

♦ All Bengali passages occurring in the prosont and next Section of this work are 
translated as literally as possible. The student, however, need not dwell upon them too 
much at present, till he has made himself acquainted with the inflections of the nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs, after which he will meet with no difficulty whatever. 
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had a most beautiful and moon-faeed daughter.” The appliea- 
tion of and for the definite article^ will be clearly seen 
in the following passage, \ix,, ^lZ<r ^ 

's wi ^rrtin >£n:T*f ^f?[r=T ^ 

1 “ Aftenvards, the tree was rent asunder of itself ; 
and the damsel having nimbly stepped into the middle of it, the 
tree reunited again as it was before.^^ 

1), The letter j\ e of the Avord in the following example, 
seems to convey very much the force of our definite article : thus, 
(TT wl yt^vl 

1 Soon after, the Prince, accompanied by that damsel, 
having returned to his own palace, those two individuals dwelt 
together.^^ When (i) c is joined to the adjective ^^all,’^ it 
gives it the sense of ^^the whole,^^ or every one,^^ like that of a 
collective noun : thus, 

1 Noav this is a juncture that you should every one feign to 
be dead,’’ 


OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Of Gender. 

15. The Bengali nouns are of the three genders — mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter ; and correspond in this respect 
exactly to the analogy of our own language. The masculine 
gender is only applied to male animals, and the feminine to 
females ; with equal propriety, all inanimate things, as well 
as nouns expressive of abstract qualities, are neuter ; but 
should the latter be employed in a personified sense, they 
regain their original feminine gender, which they had in 
Sanskrit; and in that case their adjectives must agree with 
them according to the analogy of feminine nouns : for ex- 
ample, 

^ ^ isryrft i #tf¥ ^ 
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I 

^ ^rft 1 0 great Prince ! the 

renown of your foe does not at any time, or any where, go 
beyond her dwelling, (and yet) the wise declare her m- 
modest. But your renown they pronounce of unsullied chas- 
tity^ though she at all times roams tlirough the terrestrial 
and Tartarean regions.’’ From this passage, the learner 
will perceive how neuter nouns are employed when per- 
sonified. 

a. To form feminines, ^ i long, or ini, is generally added 
to masculines ; though in this language, as in our own, tlie names 
of some of the most common male and female objects in nature 
are applied quite absolutely^ and without any relation to one 
another : thus, ^ man,^^ ^ a woman a father, 

irtsl a mother Z5t5l or ^^a brother,^^ or a 

sister a bull,’^ a cow.’’ 

h. The following examples may serve to point out the analogy 
byVvhich feminine nouns arc regularly formed from masculines, 
viz., Tl>r a tiger,” a tigress a buck,” a 

doc a ram,” a ewe an elephant,” 

^^a shc-elcphai!t ‘^^an ass,” ^^a she-ass;” vl 

crow,” a hen-crow.” 

c. If the feminine sign is added to a noun ending in ^ i 
long, the latter is cut off. Example : an elephant,” 

a shc-elephant.” When it is necessary to distinguish the sex 
of any animal, to which these feminine terminations have not been 
applied by the idiom of the language, it is usual to effect it by, 
prefixing tlic term male,” or female.” 

0/ Number. 

16. This language has but two numbers, the singular 
and the plural, which apply only to masculine and feminine 
nouns. The neuter has no plural termination; but the 
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state of the noun is defined by a numeral, or marked in a 
vague way, by a word expressive of quantity, as '8^ “ a 
body,” “ heap,” “ set.” A kind of collective, indefinite 
sense is given to nouns by subjoining the words “ a 
multitude,” W “a class,” c«TT^ “people,” and “a 
band,” as or “ kings,” '5'<avi?f “ servants,” 

“ a band of Kurus.” But when the plural termina- 
tions are given to these adjuncts, they seem to convey to 
them the sense of definite articles, as “ the ser- 
vants,” etc. : thus, *rfsr| cif»f Tg;T«l <rWf? 

^»rffvr5n 1 “ T/ie servants having wandered over many 
countries, having returned to the King, said” — 


«. The word fsrf^ does not always convey a plural significa- 
tion ; for when joined to an adjective it simply serves to mark 
that a huimin being is intended, as “ a woman bc«5ausc 

is so often employed to designate any other female, time it 
requires the word to mark when it is intended to designate 
rational beings. Sometimes it implies “world,” as “the 

other world,” or “ the state of existence after death.” When 
written after CW^ “ a deity,” wfft “ a serpent,” and srst “ a man,” 
(«rf^ implies the region or abode of these beings severally : thus, 
“ the region of the gods,” heaven ; “ the abode 

of serpents,” commonly called Patula ; “the abode of 

men,” the earth. 


Of Case. 

17. Those various relations of nouns, which we term 
cases, are discriminated in Bengali by terminations sub- 
joined to the noun ; the cases are eight in number, in 
accordance with the Sanskrit, and are arranged by native 
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grammarians as follows: — 1. Nominative; 2. Accusative; 
3. Instrumental, “by” or “Avith;” 4. Dative, “to” or 
“for;” 6. Ablative, “from,” “out of;” 0. Genitive, “of,” 
denoting possession; 7. Locative, “in,” “on,” “at,” or 
“upon;” 8. Vocath^e, same form as the nominative. 

a. The following terminations arc added to all nouns, mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, save that the neuter, as has been 
already mentioned, is declined only in the singular number. 


Norn. 

— 

^r-d. 

Ac. 

he 

e)'-(li£^ke. 

Inst. 


er-digete. 

Dat. 

ke or J\7:j ere. 

cr-digke or iS\Z^ -ere. 

Ab. 

(il^ cte or ha-iU\ 

1 

er-digete^^^^T^-ha-itey 
or cr-der/m-ite. 

Gen. 

er. 

er-diger or ^"^JMli^er-der. 

Loc. 

ti) e or etc. 

er-digete. 


b. The oblique <!ases of the plural are formed by adding 
“ a side,” to the genitive singular, and sulqoining to it the various 
terminations employed for the oblique cases singular, fffst being 
itself inflected like any other noui», while forming the plural, 
may be contracted in the fifth and sixth eases into c?^. 

Declension. 

18. In Bengali there is virtually but one declension, 
Avliich we may conveniently divide into two classes. The 
first class includes all nouns ending in a consonant, or Avith 
the inherent short a ; the second includes all nouns ending 
in any vowel, except the inherent short a. 
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Class First — “A Man.” 

8IN0. PLUR. 

Nom. a man. men, 

Ac. a man. men. 

Inst. by or with a man. by or with men. 

Dat. or to a man. to men. 

Ab. etc., from a man. etc., from men. 

Gen. of a man s^dW^Htd^ etc., of men. 

Loc. wd^d'i in a man. in men. 

Voc. 0 man. msrsri 0 men. 


^4^ “A Son.” 


Nom. ^«i a son. 

Ac. ^«id^ a son. 

Inst. by or with a son. 

Dat. etc., to a son. 

Ab. etc., from a son. 

Gen. ^4)^ of a sou. 

Loc. ^4| in a son. 

Voc. ^t«i 0 son. 


^«i?1 sons, 

sons. 

<5Ci;4i^fin:?n:^ by or with sons. 
<Jtd4i^fin:’td? etc., to sons. 

etc. from sons. 
<5Cd4i'5f%:5fS or (It? of sons. 

in sons. 

^4i?i 0 sons. 


a. In this class the terminations in the sin^ar are added 
directly to the nominative. The genitive singular, as already 
stated, is the basis of the plural inflection, which adds a for the 
nominative and vocative plural, and the syllable dig, with the 
terminations of the singular for all the other cases. When the 
nominative singular ends in the inherent short a, the latter is 
suppressed when the termination begins with e ; thus, putrete, 
not putra-ete. 

b. In like manner decline ; fjs “ a messenger,” “ a phy- 
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sician/^ a blacksmith,” ^irT? a potter,” a car- 
penter,” a barber,” fw?^ a dog,” Tff? a calf/' 

^^a bullock,” ?rf^ ^^a buffalo,” ^^a horse,” and ’*‘*a 

goat.” 

19. Class Second— "^ift ‘‘ A Woman.’’ 


Nom. 

sflft a ■woman. 

women. 

Ac. 

srrftr^ a woman. 

women. 

Inst. 

*rtftC'5 by a woman. 

srfft^firc^trs by women. 

Dat. 

to a woman. 

to women. 

Ab. 

*rrftc^ from a woman. 

from T;vomen. 

Gen. 

srrft^ of a woman. 

of women. 

Loc. 

Vrflrs in a woman. 

®i1?t?^firc?nr5 in women. 

Voc. 

®rf|t 0 woman. 

sttfljTl 0 women. 

# 

•sTf “ A Lord.” 

Nom. 

■sri; a lord. 

■sTSin lords. 

Ac. 

a lord. 

■£r§;?fif5tCT? lords. 

Inst. 

by or with a lord. 

<21 by or with lords. 

Dat. 

>£r^C^ etc., to a lo)-d. 

<21 etc., to lords. 

Ab. 

or from a 

<21 -2r57tfW?^5^T^, 


lord. 

from lords. 

Gen. 

oETfiT of a lord. 

'2ts?fe5t?r of lords. 

Loc. 

in a lord. 

in lords. 

Voc. 

>£1^ 0 lord. 

■2rf;{rl 0 lords. 


a. The main peculiarity of this class is that the initial e of the 
termination is suppressed in the singular, and the final vowel of 
the nominative supplies its place. When the nominative ends 
in the long a, like father,” the locative is optionally 

formed by adding CS te or {vide § 9) ; thus, or 
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The genitive singular forms the basis of the plural precisely as 
in Class I. 

h. In like manner decline: ^rfSTl “a king,” “a horse,” 
«an animal,” c'tjF “a turkey,” ^ “an oilman,” “a 
woman,” “a sister,” srffsT^ “a florist,” “a she- 

decr,” and “ a wife ;” norn. ?sf, acc. etc., only making 

voc. ?^st “ O wife,” with the u short. 

c. It is quite superfluous to give an example of a neuter notin, 
which is declined only in the singular number, and precisely like 
the preceding, according to the class under which it falls. 

20. In all works recently published in Bengal, I find a 
natural tendency prevails to contract the oblique cases 
plural, t.e., those to which the syllable dig is subjoined. 
The syllable >ii? er of Class 1st and the ? r of Class 2nd are 
entirely omitted, aud the syllable ftfff, with its termina- 
tions, is subjoined directly to tlie nominative singular, in 
accordance with the analogy of tlie Sanskrit langilage. 
This is, no doubt, a step in the right direction, as every 
language pretending to practical utility ought to reject all 
superfluities when in so doing no obscurity results. The 
following examples will amply illustrate this point, viz.. 


Class First — “ A Son.” 



SING. 

rLVB.. 

Horn. 

a son. 

sons. 

Ac. 

a son. 

sons. 

Inst. 

by or with a son. 

by or with sons, 

Dat. 

etc., to a son. 

etc., to sons. 

Ah. 

from a son. 

from sons. 

Gen. 

of a son. 

or (If? of sons. 

Loc. 

in a son. 

in sons. 

Voc. 

0 son. 

^tc«i?1 0 sons. 
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or. 


Class Second — “ A Teacher.” 

SING. PLUU. 

Nom. a teacher. teachers. 

Ac. a teacher. teachers. 

In st . by or with a teacher. hy or with teachers . 

Dat. etc., to a teacher. etc., to teachers. 

Ab. from a teacher. trom tcacliers. 

Gen. of a teacher. or cw^ of teachers. 

Loc. in a teacher. iu tcacliers. 

Voc. 0 teacher. O teacliers. 

a, A noun ending in ^ i long, sometimes takes ^ i sliort 
before the terminations, as ^ ^ lord/^ ^^of a lord.’^ 

Nouns ending in ^ i short, occasionally drop it, and talce cij e hi 
the seventh case, as nighV’ at or in the night/’ 

though the form is equally correct. 

* Itemarh on the Cases. 

21. The nominative case is often found wdth the letter ^ 
or C5 (vide § 1^, 5.) subjoined, as ^ ^^a man Nom. 

‘‘ the man,’’ as in the following examples : 

^5^ ^?fwi 

f^fsT 1 “Tn fine, the goldsmith and the carpenter^ after much 
altercation, Avent before the Cazy, Avho was the Judge of 
that place.” ^r?R- 

c^r CJTsrt? «T^!r5 ?Tr«nrrr^ i “ The 

man having meditated for a short time, said to the mer- 
chant, ‘ A fairy having carried away your daughter, has 
placed her on an inaccessible mountain.’” dq«R^ ^73 
^ “ The rain of this time does no good.” 

a. In a very good Bengali Grammar published anonymously 
in Caleutta, 1850, the author, who is a native, and evidently 
well versed in his own language as well as in Sanskrit, seems to 
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view tlicjjc terminations as signs of the locative case, and con- 
tents himself by saying, “Common names of animals and of 
those objects which have the power of doing anything, when 
nominatives to active verbs are somelimes idiomatically used in 
their locative form.” Now the rationale of this is by no means 
satisfactory. I am myself strongly inclined to consider parlte, 
in the preceding sentence, neither as a nominative nor as a lo((a- 
tivc, but as an instrumeatal case. In fact, 1 believe it to be a 
construction, in which tongue the sentence would run tlius, 
“ I'amhari beti-ko pari-ae Ujakar ek darga parbat-par rakba-bai.” 

22. The sign of the accusative is not always required, 

hence the accusative case, as in our own language, is often 
the same as the nominative. The liowever, must not he 
omitted when there may be the least doubt to which noun 
the action of the verb tends : i.e., between the accusative 
and the nominative, as in this instance, ftrwfcet 

“ the cat having seized tlie parrot is gone off.” 
Again, in tlui following example it is omitted, because 
there can be no ambiguity, as llic pronominal adjective 
must ever be preceded by a nominative, (‘xpressed 
or understood ; and consequently the word it qualifies is, 
by implication, in an oblique case ; and the trans^Rve verb 
marks that this oblique case is the accusative : thus, 
^ wffsr^ 1 “ Shortly after (the 

merchant) having recognized his owa parrot, said” — 

23. The instrumental case denotes agency in general; 
it terminates, as we have seen, in ^il, C5, or universally. 
The words ^4? “ being previous,” and or “ hav- 
ing an agent,” wf<n and fifiri “ through,” or “by means 
of,” have been sometimes popularly explained to mean 
“by;” but as all these clearly form compound words they 
will be more fully treated of hereafter. 
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a. In English the sign of the instrumefital case is or 

^^with/^ denoting an agent or instniment. The student must 
remember^ however, that when ^^with’’ implies associatU)n, it is 
expressed in Bengfili by a word to that eflcct, eitlier in the 
nominative or locative form, governing the genitive ease : tlius, 
TTer Tfes?? i "• Dove flics with 

dove, and hawk with hawk.” 

24. The dative ease in Bengali denotes merely ae(|nisition 

or reception. Like the accusative. i( generally takes ilie 
sign for its terminal ion. Th(^ sign <ii^ or Gf is rarc'ly 
employed in prose, hut its oeciirrerei' in ])oelry is vfwy com- 
mon : thus, firfft VR? i -rs f^rfrir 

11 “ Declare tlicn iiistiuitly, wretch ! Avith Avhat 
criuic I am polluted, that thou shouklst address such 
opprobrious language to meP 

cf. The student must bear in mind that wdien a transitive or 
neuter verb would in English rccpiire to,” denoting motion or 
co)ive}/ance, tow ards a person or ohjeet, it is expressed in Bengfili 
by a w ord signh^ ing locality, governing the genitive ease : thus, 
TfGi4?C<? “Bring tin; \m\ to 

wfe^ ^^1^ 1 “Taldiig 

the damsel witli them, and having gone to the tree^ tliey repre- 
sented the matter.” It must not be forgotten, however, that 
these, as well as every other instaiu^e of wdiat are improperly 
called particles, governing a genitive case, may, and perha})s had 
ahvays bettor be rendered literally, as and “ in or 

to the vicinity,” etc. 

25. The ablative in Bengali simply denotes aAvay 
from,’^ or out of.’’ It does not, as in Latin, admit of 
the significations of the instrumental and locative cases. 
There are many adjuncts which serve to express the abla- 
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tive case, in addition to the regular terminations given in 
§ 16, a, and for which they may be optionally substituted. 
They are “in a place,” and “in the 

vicinity,” and rarely a corruption perhaps of 
“in a place ;” these generally, but not invariably, govern 
a genitive case. When they reject the genitive, which is 
rare, though optional, they arc added like any other termi- 
nation to the noun; thus, <tT5f1 f?3F^rffirsr 

'^f%1 ^ feoR “ King Vikra- 

maditya, on hearing this story from the Brahman, being 
delighted, gave him ten million pagodas.” ?T5rf? fk^ ^ 
'6 ^«t1 « *r| “On obtaining 

the pagodas from the King, he quitted not the place, 
neither did he say anything.” 

26. The genitive case is formed, as we have already 
seen, by adding <ii<r in words which end in a consonant or 
in the short inherent a, and by ^ in those which end in 
any vowel, except the short a. It sometimes occurs, how- 
ever, that the Imfat, or Persian genitive sign, is employed 
after a Persian word, Avhen it is the governing noun : thus, 
fjrpstfearsi srasTr-ft i 

“ The parrot-seller answered, saying, the price of this is 
the sum of one thousand pagodas,” in which the word 
sr^eic?t is the Persian “ the sum of.” When two 

nouns are in composition, the case of course is never indi- 
cated in the first of them, as “ parrot-tales,” 

i.e., “ Tales of a Parrot.” In Mr. Yates’s Grammar we 
are told that “ the possessive case is supplied by rup, 

‘ form.’” Now the addition of <5^ to a substantive simply 
converts the latter into a possessive adjective, which is 
equivalent to a genitive case : for example, “ a wealthy 
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man” is synonymous with “a man of wealth.” Of this 
more hereafter. 

27 . The locative case, besides the forms given among 

the terminations of the declensions, § 16 , a, is very fre- 
quently made by the noun sirv, or corruptly NTcv “ in the 
midst,” governing the genitive case, or by adding it like 
any other termination, to the nominative singular of the 
noun : thus, ^«n sirv i 

“ Having heard this statement, the Brahman considered in 
his mind.” trfff <rfKl 

WfsRSf ^fjnn iTf^sW “ If at any time the 

King transacted business, then it was in the midst of the 
assembly, when seated on the throne with (Queen) Bhanu- 
matl, that he attended to affairs of State.” 

Of the Vocative. 

28 . The vocative has not a regular termination like the 

rest of the oblique cases, but is expressed by prefixing or 
subjoining certain inteijections, such as i<i, (^, (9f|, (5, 
etc., to the nominative. ai is employed in addressing a 
superior, as at srf«t “0 master!” or siibjoined by way of 
great endcannont, as ffjziT “0 my love !” esf is also used 
in addressing a superior, as ?tsrl “ 0 king !” or a friend, 
as “0 friend!” c«tl is the usual inteijection em- 

ployed to express reverence to parents, teachers, an elder 
brother, or any one to whom superior respect and regard 
are intended. (?[ is employed either for endearment or 
contempt, as, Gf “0 my son!” c? “0 vile 

Muslim !” rsi is rather a Sanskrit than a Bengali vocative 
sign; but when used, it is employed through respect. 
The particle '« 0 is prefixed to all these interjections when 
the person is in sight, as '« (<t| “0 revered mother!” 
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'6 (fli “ 0 my dear mistress I” These signs are occa- 
sionally put after the noun when the person addressed is 
present, as “ 0 honoured father !” 

a. Nouns, which in Sanskrit end in a silent consonant in the 
vocative, occasionally retain that form in the Bengali, as well as 
the one which accords with the analogy of its own grammar. 
Examples: “O king!” In this instance no particle of 

interjection is cither prefixed or subjoined; but it optionally 
takes one, as ?TBr^ “ O king.” It would be equally correct in 
familiar dis('oursc to say ^t5Fl “O king!” agreeably to the 
nde for other nouns. Frequently the vocative is expressed by 
the noun being simply preceded by “hear,” “listen!” the 
imperative of the verb “ to hear.” 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

29. Adjectives in Bengrill are prefixed to the nouns they 
qualify, as they are in English. They have no distinotion 
of number and case ; they may therefore bo considered as 
in composition with their nouns, even though the ttvo 
words may not join in writing : thus, 

'«<;<( Tjf wsr ^ <rf^ firrsR i 

“The Brahman, on hearing this request, having brought 
dclicious-ripe-excellent-fruit, and well-cooleil-water, presented 
them to the King.” 

30. The gender of feminine adjectives is marked by the 
termination ; but masculines and neuters remain unchanged, 
as in our own language. Most adjectives take ^ as the 
sign of the feminine gender : thus, sresif cirft 

^ ■jrrsri 

<r? 1 “ On this the goddess being rendered 

favourable^ having seized hold of the King’s hand, said, ‘ 0 
King ! thou art a most worthy man, with thee I am well 
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pleased^ den^and a boon.’” A few adjectives take ^ i long 
to form the feminine : thus, "jft 

1 “ There lie (dead) in that spot a lovelj 
■woman and a divinely beautiful youth.” 

Of the Comparison of Adjectives. 

31. The comparative degree is formed by adding ^ i'ara, 
and the superlative by adding ^ tama to tin; positive, as 
wT^t “ "wise,” ■ertfwsfT “ wiser,” wtfwsJi “ Avisest.” So frss 
“ Avise,” r«a'4#, ; fknr “beloved,” “more 

beloved,” “most beloved.” Those forms, hoAvever, 

which are pure Sanskrit, viz., is? and 'S?, though regular, 
are but little used in ordinary language for the com- 
parative and superlative degrees. The comparative is 
most commonly expressed by the positive Avith a noun in 
the ablative case ; and the superlative by the positive Avith 
an additional Avord prefixed, as “ strong,” 

?eRl^ “ stronger than I,” or ^eTTfsr “ strongest 

of all,” “ very or exceedingly strong.” 

a. There are a few adjectives in Beiii^ali, as in Greek and 
Latin^ wliicli make up for the comparative and superlative 
decrees by using distinct words: thus^ young,” ^Hhe 
younger,” or youngest,” ^ old,” the older,” or 

elder,” or oldest,” ^‘excellent,” “more excellent,” 

or “most excellent.” 


OP PRONOUNS. 

32. The declension of pronouns is the same as that of 
nouns, admitting the same terminations in the singular 
and plural, the only difference being, that these are joined to 
a modified state of the nominative, instead of being joined to 
that case itself. Example : becomes in the oblique 
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cases ’^Tfsn, and “thou,” csW. So that when the 
modification is known, it is easy to decline any pronoun 
by subjoining the terminations laid down for nouns. It 
will he found that the oblique modifications of almost all 
the pronouns end in 1 a; hence their locative cases are 
formed in the same manner as we stated respecting nouns 
in 1 d (vide § 19, a). 

a. Pronouns have no particular termination to mark the gen- 
der ; they are therefore to be translated by a reference to their 
antecedents: thus must, according to circumstances, be 
rendered by “ he,” “ she,” “ it,” or « that.” 


Of Personal Pronouns. 

33. ^rffir “I,” oblique modification 'btW. 

SING. PLUB. 


Nom. ^Rtfsr I. 

Ac. me. 

Inst. by or with me. 

Dat. to mo. 

Ah. ^5rf*rfr5 etc., fi’om me. 

Gen. of me, mine. 

Loc. 'wrfsrr^ in me. 


wc. 

us. 

by or with us. 
to us. ' 
etc., from us. 
etc., of us, our. 
in us. 


a. The fifth and seventh cases singular, and the fifth and 
sixth plimal of all pronouns, take, optionally, the forms men- 
tioned in § 17, « ; and the nominative plural is contracted from 
'«rf5rf?ri into'«rt^. 

b. The reader is requested to bear in mind that in all works 
recently printed in the Bengali language, the letter ? r, preced- 
ing the word dig (with its terminations), in the oblique cases 
plural of the pronouns is generally suppressed : thus, instead of 

amardigke, they say dtnddigke, and so 

on for all the rest. 
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34 . ^ “ Thou,” oblique modification 

SING. PLUR. 

Nom. jftr thou. ye. 

Ac. rstsriw thee. you. 

Inst. (wt^rWs by or with thee. by or Avith you. 

Dat. fyfsTltJF etc., to thee. to you. 

Ah. rsWr® etc., from thee. from you. 

Gen. of thee, thine. etc., of you, your. 

Loo. rsWii in thee. in you. 

a. The nominative plural is contracted from (ssfrTl?! into 
as the first person dmura becomes arnrd. 

Of Personals of Inferiority. 

35 . The habit of self-abasement before a superior, and 
of the assumption of self-importance in speaking to an 
infcrihr, have established the use of two personal pronouns, 
which may bo considered as contractions of '^srffrr “ I,” and 

“ thou.” They arc likewise applied in anger and 
defiance among equals ; but even when they are employed 
in the plural, they usually take a verb in the singular 
number : thus, '«(? fstirl “ 0 

surrounding multitude ! at what do ye stare .?” 


“I ,” oblique modification c*rl. 


SING. 

Horn. I. 

Ac. me. 

Inst. C*rfr5 by or with me. 
Dat. etc., to me. 

Ab. (JTlTT® etc., from me. 
Gen. ZJTfir of mo, mine. 
Loc. GTlT® in me. 


PLUR. 

c*rt?l wo. 
c*rf^5tc^ us. 

(*rf^%<lTr5 by or with us. 
etc., to us. 

c*rf?rfK«tr5 etc., from us. 
(srl^firc^ etc., of us, our. 
C*rr^fift?tr5 in us. 
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“Thou,” oblique modification fsl. 

8INO. PLUR. 

Nom. '5^ thou. JO. 

Ac. theo. you. 

The other cases may be declined like those of '5;^ “ I.” 

0/ Pronouns of the Third Person. 

36. As the pronouns in this language have no gender, 
they are employed to denote, in an indefinite Avay, either 
persons or things, whichever their antecedent may be ; and 
hence they should be rendered by “he,” “she,” “it,” “this,” 
or “ that,” as the context may require. Pronouns of the 
third person are of two kinds, those which apply pronomi- 
nally and are the real representatives of nouns, a? 

understood;” and those which are used adjec- 
tively, and are then indeclinable, and put before the noun 
they qualify, after the manner of adjectives, as <<i^ ^«fl 
“ having heard this story.” 

The pronoun “ he,” is employed when the person it 
represents is absent, and may therefore bo termed the 

Pronoun Remote. 

“He,” “she,” “ it,” oblique modification 

SING. PLUR. 

Horn, fsfk he, she, it. C5®rf?ri they. 

Ac. fssrrw him, etc. them. 

Inst, fwrcss by or with him. by or with them. 

Dat. etc., to him, etc. etc., to them. 

Ab. fSsrtT® etc., from him. etc., from them. 

Gen. of him, etc. etc., of them, their. 

Loc. fssrtrr in him, etc. in them. 
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The pronoun “ ho,” is used to designate one who is 
present and the object of discourse, and may be called the 

Pronoun Proximate. 

“He,” “she,” “ it,” oblique modification 

8INO. 

Horn, he, she, it. they. 

Ac. him, etc. them. 

The other cases are declined after the same analogy as 
those of fsftr, etc. 

37. Where a mere general reference is made to persons, 
to Avhom no respect is expressly intended, it is usual to 
employ “he,” “she,” “it,” or “that,” oblique sub- 
stitute^'ST^ , by contraction 

SING. PLUll. 

Horn, he, sha, it. '5t?t?r| they. 

Ac. him, etc. them. 

Inst. 55t^Tr5by orwithhim, etc. by or with them. 

Dat. to him, etc. to them. 

Ab. from him, etc. from them. 

Gen. of him, etc. of them, their. 

Loc. in him, etc. in them. 

The contraction ^ will make 2 3 4 etc. 

a. Where great respect is intended, the nasal is written over 
the oblique substitute, as " him,” etc., and over ^ the 

contracted form in a similar manner, as in the following sentences : 

'"Ttfsr ^ iil «) 4J 

^ «PT Tfw ^Tfsr«& ^ 1 “Therefore 
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being your majesty’s well-wisher, I mention, for the sake of 
remembrance, that whatever king is devoted to dissipation, his 
empire is mined, even though his wealth, intellect, and power 
continue by him.” ^ sTfJl 1 “The King inquired, 

what is his name ? ” 


Of the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

38. The two demonstrative pronouns ‘‘ this,” and 
“that,” are opposed to each other, and are employed to 
mark contrariety. designates the object last alluded 
to, and 1 $ points out that which was first mentioned, and 
has often the force of our definite article. See § 14. 

<i|^ “ This,” contraction 4, oblique modification 


Norn, li)^ or in this. 

Ac. this. 

Inst. by or with this. 

Dat. to this. 

Ab. from this. 

Gen. of this. 

Loc. ill this. 


$Xf<n these. * 

these. 

by or with these. 
^ to these. 

from these, 
of these, their, 
in these. 


a. Where great respect is meant, the nasal is written over the 
modified form of the oblique cases, singular and plural: thus, 

^ ^ c^Tt^ 

1 In fine, the ^eat men, such as coun- 
cillors, literati, etc., who were about his majesfy^s person, all died 
by degrees.” 

39. or by contraction ^^That,” oblique substitute 
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SIKQ. 

Nom. or that. 

Ac. that. 

Inst, by or with that. 

Dat. to that. 

Ah. from that. 

Gen. ^^.of that. 

Loc. ^l?T^ in that. 


PLXJR. 

those. 

them. 

by or with them, 
to them, 
from them, 
of them, their, 
in tliem. 


rt. Where great resiteet is meant, the nasal is written over the 
substitute in all the oblique l ascs, singular and plural, 
“that,” which has been already declined, is often ^inployed 
instead of when the latter is contrasted with “this.” It 
is of continual occurreuee as an indeclinable pronominal adjec- 
tive, and may be (considered as having the force of the definite 
article. Example : “ that person.” A repetition of 

implies succession or distribution, as Of*Plir 

the respectable people of the country one after another.” 


Of the Reciprocal or Reflective Pronoun. 

4O. The" pronominal adjcclivo “ own,” is inde- 

clinable whenever it is employed to qualify a noun ; and 
as it is the representative of the last nominative in the 
sentence, it is to be rendered by “my,” “thy,” “his,” 
“her,” “our,” “your,” or “their,” according to the cir- 
cumstances of its antecedent. It must always have a 
nominative in the same sentence, either expressed or un- 
derstood : thus, 'Bftfir fsW? 

^ 1 “I having gone home, and having 
brought my son, will offer him a sacrifice in your pre- 
sence.” ^ 'BTfsTtz:?? wi ST'S 1 “ Now. 

having pardoned me, take your share.” 

jrf»^ (5Ff«nn 1 
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“Having considereu this, he cut off some flesh from Ms 
body, and flimg it before the serpent.” The adjectives 
and 'srTS’ “own,” may be substituted in every case for 

a. Prom these examples the learner will easily acquire the 
rule for the application of which is always employed 

instead of the genitive case of the pronouns “ I,” “ thou,” and 
“ he,” etc., when these ^ould be used in English, immediately 
with reference to the last nominative in the sentence, in such 
phrases as “ he went to his house,” where is used when 

“ his” means “ his own,” but would be used for his, if it 

meant “ another man’s” house. , 


41. The noim “self,” is the equivalent of our 

“myself,” “thyself,” “himself,” “herself,” “ourselves,” 
“ yourselves,” and “ themselves.” It is declinable like 
the rest of the pronouns : thus, 


“ Self,” oblique modification 


SING. 

Nom. self. 

Ac. '«rfvf5rrc?F self. 

Inst. '®rr<Wc^byorwithself. 
Dat. to self. 

Ab. from self. • 

Gen. of self. 

Loc. in self 


PLUR. • 

'«rf''iwr<ri selves. 

selves. 

'srr^twf^fe^frsbyorwithselves. 
to selves, 
from selves, 
of selves, 
in selves. 


a. When ssrtvffsr “self,” is employed, it is of course used 
nominatively, and not adjectively : thus, trfif f'SfJTt? 

^ '^rf^rwrirs 1 « Should your lord 

return unexpectedly, he will keep you alone with himself ’> 
« self,” may immediately follow any of the personal pro- 
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nouns, for the purpose of giving emphasis to the action implied 
by the verb, as “ 1 mysel/ did that.” 

42. When great respect and deference are intended in 

speaking of another, or in addi’essing one who is present, 
the word is used, and will then mean “ your,” or 

‘‘his honour;” “your,” or “her ladyship;” or any simi- 
larly respectful form of address, according to the rank of 
the person who is intended to be designated. It of coui’se 
governs the verb in the third person, should it be employed 
nominatively ; but when used in the oblique cases, it is 
thus decliiied : 

^vtfsr “Tour honour,” etc., oblique modification 

8INO. PLUR. 

Nom. your honour, etc. your honours. 

Ac. your honour, etc. your, etc. 

The remaining cases are declined like those of any other 
pronoun. 

a. The learner cannot fail to have observed the similarity in 
the use of with the Latin ipse^ in many of the foregoing 

remarks. A sort of continuative sense is given to words by 
repeating them, as C^ft^ 1 ^^he 

reflected a lo72g time in his mind.^^ 

Of the Relative 

43. firf^ is the corresponding relative of the 

pronoun “he,” etc., and takes for its modified form 

or^n. 

eiNO. PLUR. 

Nom. who. (JRtin who. 

Ac. nfSTfr? whom. whom. 
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The other cases are declined like those of 

The analogous relative of “ he,” etc., is (U “ who,” 
“which,” “what,” oblique substitute ut^. 

SING. PLUR. 

Nom. (U who, which, what. who, etc. 

Ac. whom, etc. whom, etc. 

The other cases are declined like those of 

a. Where great deference is intended to any one, the nasal 
may be inserted in the oblique substitute, wliich is then the 
corresponding relative of : thus, ^*11 «rc5l<[ 

fssrtw 

wrfaF3r«l 1 “Just as the most minute drop of oil 

can overspread the greatest extent of water, so he who is a hero, 
having acquired the smallest point of territory in this world, is 
able in a short space of time, to overrun every (neighbouring 
kingdom). 


Of the interrogatives. 

44. The pronoun “who?” “which?” is employed 
for persons, and fw “ what ?” “ which ?” for things ; but 
both and fw take for the oblique substitute, which 
may be contracted into ^ , by the same analogy that 
becomes 


RING. PLTJR. 

Nom. (W who ? which ? who ? which ? 

Ac. whom ? which ? whom ? which ? 

The remaining cases are declined after the same analogy 
as those of the other pronouns. 

“Which?” “what?” oblique substitute ^TiTl* 
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NECTEB 

S1N8. PEUB. 

Nom. fi? which ? what ? which ? what ? 

Ac. which ? what ? which ? what ? 

The remaining cases are declined like those of the other 
pronouns. 

“which?” “what?” as “what man?” 

oblique substitutes fipw. It has no pliu-al. 

Nom. which ? what ? 

Ac. which ? what ? 

The remaining cases may be declined after the same 
analogy as the singular cases of other pronouns. 

45. Under the head of pronominal adjectives may be 
classed “any one,” oblique modification But 

and “ any,” “ some,” “ other and fisw, 'Wt5f , 
and '«rf^ “ own,” which have been already alluded to, are 
all indeclinable without any modification or substitution. 

a. (tr is occasionally found repeated, to give an idea of repeti- 
tion or multiplicity, and may be rendered by “ whatsoever” or 
“every,” as in the following passage: ?TW| 

TfstVe? 1 (tr (tl ll « King Yudhisbtbir, 

being moved even unto tears, repeated even/ word of Narad, 
chief of sages, (tr “ whosoever,” “ every one,” is similarly 
employed for persons, and takes as its oblique modification 
Ctf “ any one,” is used indefinitely, and takes as 

its oblique modification (<Flw The Sanskrit pronouns 'SR 

“ that,” “ this,” and tnf “ what,” are very frequently found 
in composition, as “that form,” ^‘this form,” 

“ what thing,” “ whatever.” 
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OF THE VERB. 

46. The Bengali verb is extremely simple and regular 
throughout the whole of its inflections. There is only one 
conjugation, consisting of nine tenses, and it is applicable 
to every verb in the language. There are two numbers, 
the singular and plural, which are very much confounded, 
the plural being very often made to agree with a singular 
noun or pronoun, and vice versa. The singular number of 
the verb is generally employed with the plural of nouns 
and pronouns, denoting inferiors in rank, to mayk more 
particularly the idea of such inferiority. Conversely, when 
honom or respect is intended, a noun or pronoun in the 
singular takes the verb in the plural. In consequence of 
these arbitrary customs, there is a good deal of irregularity 
in the use of the verbal terminations denoting the singular 
and plural numbers. 

a, Tlie rules relating to the employment of the singular or 
plural verb shall be more fully treated of in our section on the 
Syntax of the Language. The subject is here noticed merely 
that the student may not feel embarrassed in translating the 
various easy quotations hitherto given in this work. 

47. The second person singular of the imperative, as the 
shortest and simplest member of the verb, is considered as 
the root. From this root are regularly formed two parti- 
ciples; thus, from the root “make thou,” are formed 
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the present participle “ making,” by adding the ter- 
mination ite ; and also the past or conjunctive participle 
“made” or “having made,” by adding the teiinina- 
tiou iyd to the root. The whole of the nine tenses are 
derived either immediately from the root, or from one or 
other of the two forementioned participles, as will be seen 
in the following paradigm. 

«. When the root ends in any vowel, except the inherent d, 
or in a single consonant, in which case tlic inlicrent il is never 
sounded, the terminations ite and iya are added to it directly, as 
we have just seen. If, on the other hand, the root ends in a com- 
pound consonant, and consequently, by rule, with the inherent 
short d, the latter is suppressed on receiving the additional ter- 
minations ite and iya of the participles. It is a rule, however, 
that even when ending with a compound consonant, the second 
person singular of the imperative suppresses the inherent short a 
in ordfir to distinguish the same from the second person plural. 

48. Wo shall now proceed to exemplify the conjugation 
of a Bengali verb, briefly noticing the mode of forming 
each tense or part as we go along. We may observe in 
the mean time that the form in which the Bengali verb is 
always found in the dictionary is that of a verbal noun, as 
“ a doing,” rendered in English “ to do,” bsr “ a 
moving,” “a seeing,” “a writing.” This verbal 
noun is formed by adding the termination sr an to the root, 
except when the latter ends in ?, and in a few other 
instances of Sanskrit formation, in which case the cerebral 
«l an or nd is added. We shall select as our model the 
transitive verb “making” or “doing.” Observe, at 
the same time, that the first persons singular and plural 
are the same throughout. 
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PfilNCXPAL PARTS. 


Root “ Do thou.” 

Present Participle “ Doing.” 

Past or Coryunctive Participle “Done” or “having 

done.” 


1st. Present Indefinite Tense^ formed by adding to the 
root the terminations is, and e respectively, for the three 
persons singular ; and i, d, and en, for the plural : thus, 


SING. 

1. ^ I do. 

2. thou dost. 

3. he does. 


PLUR, 

1. ^ we do. 

2. ^ you do. 

3. they do. 


2nd. Present Definite Tense, formed by adding to the 
present participle the terminations chhi, chhis, chhe, for the 
singular ; and chhi, chhd, chhen, for the plural : thus, -■ 


I am doing. 

thou art doing, 
he is doing. 

3rd. Past Indefinite Tense, 
the terminations ildm, Hi, ild 
Ham, Hd, Hen, for the plural : 

I did. 
thou didst, 
or he did. 


we are doing, 
you are doing, 
they are doing. 

formed by adding to the root 
or ileJc, for the singular ; and 
thus, 

we did. 
you did. 

’PfrrsR they did. 


4th. Imperfect Tense, formed by adding to the present 
participle the terminations chhildtn, chhili, chhild or chhilek, 
for the singular; and chhildm, chhild, chhilen, for the 
plmral ; thus. 
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SINO. • 

I was doing. we were doing. ' 

thou wast doing. you were doing, 

or ho was doing. they were doing. 

5th. Perfect Tense^ formed by adding to the past or con- 
junctive participle the terminations of the present definite : 
thus, 

I have done. wo have done. 

thou hast done. you have done, 

he has done. they have lone. 


6th. Pluperfect Tense ^ formed by adding to the past par- 
ticiple the terminations of the imperfect tense : thus, 


^f?Trtf^erfv I had done. 

thou hadst done, 
or -ii|^ he had done. 


?pfinrl1%5rf^ we had done. 

you had done, 
they had done. 


7th. Future Tense, formed by adding to the root the 
terminations iba, ihi, ibe or ibek, for the singular ; and ibd, 
ibd, iben, for the plural : thus, 

I shall or will do. we shall or will do. 

thou wilt do. you will do. 

or he will do. they will do. 

8th. Conditional Tense, formed by adding to the root the 
terminations itdm, iti or itis, itd, for the singular ; and itdni, 
itd, iten, for the plural : thus, 

I did or would do. we did or would do. 

^f^orsFf^f^^ithouwouldstdo. you did or would do. 
ho did or would do. they did or would do. 
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9tli. Imperative Mood^ formed by adding to the root the 
terminations is, uk, for the singular ; and i, d, dhd or io 
and MW, for the plural : thus, 


SING. 

let me do. 
or do thou, 
let him do. 


PLUB. 

^ let us do. 

or ao ye. 
let them do. 


The remaining parts of the verb are — 1st. The Infinitive, 
“to do,” or “make,” which is the same as the pre- 
sent participle already described. 2nd. The Verbal Noun, 
“the act of doing” (already mentioned), and ^ “ the 
doing,” in an abstract sense. 3rd. The Present Participle, 
^P<iCA (already mentioned), and contracted “ doing” or 
“ making.” 4th. The Passive Participle, ^ “ done,” 
which is borrowed from the Sanskrit, and not reducible, like 
the other parts, to any general rule. 5th. The Coryunctive 
Past Participle, ^<01, “done/’ or “having 

done.” 6th. The Adverbial Participle, ifliicef “ on doing,” or 
“being done,” formed by adding to the root. 7th. The 
Gerund, Nom. “doing;” Dat. “to do,” or 

“for the doing;” Gen. ^fT«rr? “of doing;” Loc. 

“ in doing.” 


49. As a further example, we here subjoin the verb 
ha-ite, “to be,” or “to become,” which is quite 
regular and, like our own verb “to be,” is of frequent 
occurrence as an auxiliary. It will, at the same time, 
serve as a model for any verb formed from a root which 
ends in a vowel. 
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1st. Indefinite. 

SING. PLTJR. 

am or become. ^ we are or become, 
thou art, etc. you are, etc. 

^ he is, etc. ^ they are, etc. 

2nd. Present Definite. 

I am becoming. we are becoming. 

thou art becoming. you are be(iommg. 

he is becoming. they are becoming. 


3rd. Simple Preterite. 

I was or became. we were or became, 

thou wast, etc. ^'^'511 you were, etc. 

or he was, etc. they were, etc. 

> 

4th. Imperfect. 

I was becoming, wo were becoming. 

C'JPsjPl thou wast becoming. you were becoming. 

sj^d'SP^^ or -cii^ he was be- they were becom- 

coming. ing. 


5th. Perfect. 


I have been, etc. 

thou hast been, 
he has been. 


we have been, 
you have been, 
they have been. 


6th. Pluperfect. 

I had been, etc. we had been, 

thou hadst been. you had been, 

or he had been. they had been. 
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7 th, Future. 

BING. PLTJB. 

I shall be or become. we shall be. 

?r^ thou shalt be. you shall be. 

^^7? or he shall be. they shall be. 

8th. Conditional. 

I would be. we would be. 

or thou wouldst be. you would be. 

he would be. they would be, 

9th. Imperative. 

^ let me be or become. ^ lot us be or become, 

1?;^ be thou, etc, or be ye, etc. 

or let him be, etc, or let them be, etc. 

The remaining parts are — The Infinitive, “ to be,” 
or “ to become.” Participle — Past, ^ “ been,” “ become.” 
Conjunctive, “ being,” “ having been,” or “ having 

become,” Adverbial, “ on being,” or “ becoming.” 

Gerund, “being;” “to,” or “for being;” 

“ of being ;” “ in being.” Verbal Noun, 

or “ being,” or “becoming.” 

Of Causal Verbs. 

60. Any verb may be rendered causal by adding '«rl 
to the root, as ^ “do,” ^ “cause to do.” If the root 
end in '«ri originally, it is made causal by adding '«?1 wd 
(see § 9), as «f) “ eat,” “ cause to eat” (feed). All 

causal verbs are conjugated after the foregoing example ; 
but for the sake of making the subject quite clear, the first 
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person of every tense of the verb “ to cause to do,” 

or “ cause to make,” is subjoined : thus, 

1st. Present Indefinite^ “ I cause to do,” etc, 

2nd, Present Definite^ “I am causing to do,” 

etc. 

3rd. Past Indefinite, ^<rf^^rf3T ‘‘ I caused to do,” etc. 

4th. Imperfect, “ I was causing to do,” etc. 

5th. Perfect, “ I have caused to do,” etc. 

6th. Pluperfect, Wf^Tff^srf^ “ I had caused to do,” etc. 

7th. Future, “ I shall or will cause to do,” etc. 

8th. Conditional, “ I would cause to do,” etc. 

9th, Imperative, ‘‘let me cause to do,” etc. 

The remaining parts arc — 1st. The Infinitive, ?F?t^T3 “ to 
cause to do,” or “ make.” 2nd. Verbal Noun, wf*! kardnd, 
in which the inherent final d is always to be sounded, 
“tlie act of causing to do,” 3rd. Present Participle, 
“ causing to do.” 4th. Passive Participle, 
“caused to be done.” 5th. Conjunctive Past Participle, 
Wf^Tl “having caused to do,” or “to bo done,” 
6th. Adverbial, “ on causing,” or “ being caused to 

do.” 7th. Gerund, “ causing to do,” ^fc<l “for 

causing to do,” “ of causing to do,” “ in 

causing to do.” 

a. We may liere remark that in all verbs whose root ends in 
whether they be cansals or not, the second person plural of 
the present and imperative is formed by adding '« to the root : 
thus ^'8 “ you cause to do,” or " cause you to do.” The third 
person singular of the present indefinite tense is formed by 
adding ? to the root : thus, “ he causes to do.” The same 
rule, as we may observe, applies to the verb ha-ite, “ to 

be,” whose root ends in the short a. 
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61. The foIloAving alphabetical list of roots of the most 
common transitive and intransitive verbs will prove highly 
useful to the learner. They arc therefore here given, partly 
for exercise in conjugating the verb, and partly for the 
purpose of being committed to memory. By subjoining 
to any of these roots, the infinitive may be formed ; 
and the verbal nouns in and ^ may be made by add- 
ing these last terminations to the root. In forming the 
verbal noun in 'srl with roots Avhich end in a vowel, the 
termination 'G'Jrl, and not '*(1, is subjoined to the root, to 
prevent a hiatus in the sound : thus ^ “be,” makes ^ttI 
“ the being.” Any root, as has been mentioned, may be 
made causal by subjoining to it. The last letter of 
every one of the following roots, if a consonant, is deprived 
of the inherent short d, even Avhen preceded by another 
consonant ; thus the word as a verbal root, denoting 
“ mark thou,” is sounded anA ; but as a substantive, de- 
noting “ a mark,” or in the second person plural, denoting 
“ ye mark,” or “ mark ye,” of the verb, it is sounded anM. 


mark 

''®rr?lt*( worship 

^ abate 

^ worship 

mount 

tremble 

earn 

''srfeTf'^ converse 

^ do 

inherit 

embrace 

^ tighten 

deserve 

'^rPstlTr cheer 

^ say 

come 

Avish 

cut 

'BTfapM attack 

^ arise 

tremble 

^»rf^ dash 

^ fly 

?FT5ri earn, shaA'o 

respect 

alight, arrive 

^T*f cough 

bring 

belch 

buy 

invite 

overset 

^ pound 

'«»T<rsr begin 

thunder 

^ pardon 
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W?( ooze, drop 
^ffeT wash, purify 
C^»t cast, fling 
break, efface 
«t1 eat 
^ open 
(<t5T sport 
(«tT5r seek 
C«rf?1 lose 
roar 

^ I fashion 

?t«i count 
^feT melt 
?rt sing 
^ elapse 
^ nfl) 

perspire 
^ revolve 
surround 
mount 
start 
^ graze 
55T move 


Ff<n lap 
lick 

Ffof compress 
^ remove 
TTfvr plough 
wish 


fksr recognise 
fT?1 chew 
fk? tear 
i; ooze, leak 
err 

XT kiss 
cf F| scream 

make aware 
(B? split, rend 
fStB" suck 
T«t deceive 
Tl cover, thatch 
TT? quit 
TT’t knead 
escape 

CTT^ fire a gun 
^ produce 
srx. decay, digest 
^rT^r know 
^rt«rl light 
fsi wpr ask 
ftra Avin 
revive 

esrf^ yoke (cattle). 

join 
(Tt® till 
^ bum 
Wb? brash off 
^ SAving 
drr^ bend down 
^ stitch 
pull 


^ snap, break 
T? fear 
T5T gi'ind 

call, send for 
drown 
cover 
irfeT pour 
^ beat 
stay 
gladden 
05l5r weigh 
<8rsr abandon 
STf? dwell 
JPT see 
tf«r tread on 
vffX bum 
C? give 
Cif<t see 
(ifteT swing 
(TtX milk 
Cifl'® run 
s(^ snub 
*(? seize 
*rf<r hold, keep 
CAfl wash 
«rf5 dance 
srfJT descend 
srr»r destroy 
^ matiu'o 
read 

^ fall, read 
^ flee 
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arrive 

grumble 

lo? drown 

<TI get 

^Vfel change 

TrT weave, sow seed 

<Tf^ ripen 

kill 

fww sell 

<>ff? be able 

venerate 

fW5 enclose 

«TT5r nourish 

bind 

pace up and 

slip 

WW forsake 

down 

<5t^ ask 

describe 

(WW bore 

^ bury 

^ tell 

sit 

AV'orsliip 

WIT sit 

(Wt^t perceive 

^fill 

carry, blow, flow fWTw plant, sow 

(Irink 

sm-vive 

W7T<1’ overspread 

an-ivo 

Wtsr sound 

^ worship 

bury 

bind 

^ bo full 

(<tt^ rear up 

WT? hinder 

abuse 

■2f^T? put forth 

w^FT like well 

^5TW break 

blossom 

TTwI scent 

'StSf fry 

engage (in 

Wt^ return 

^«tw think 

any act) 

spoil 

fwwi wet 

-sfrrH enter 

fwwTw investigate 

enjoy 

<sf»f®TT praise 

fw^ strcAV 

forget 

beat 

fwTW split 

"siW be ornamented 

•sr^let wash, purify 

fw5( perforate 

T5?r roam 

<£rr< entreat 

fwwt*f annihilate 

ir^ sink 

C'^nr send 

fwiTl brir forth 

ITS die 

?(>eT bear fruit 

young 

sTsT mb 

turn round 

fwrwTW oppose 

STIW bog 

^ blow (as breath) r<«fT delay 

irfw obey 

bawl 

ds N 

mourn 

irf'^ measure 

^ burst, boil 

fWrw delight 

arfw strike 

^ swell 

V. 

fw^t<t lay open 

be effaced 

CW fling 

fwwTW forget 

meet 

deceive 

comprehend 

fipW mix 
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fsr^? twist 
^ go 
beg 

C^st give battle 
colour 
compose 
^ remain 
preserve 
keep, put 
GTf^ ward off, pre- 
vent 

(?Ti? weep 
f?T<t plant 

be enraged 
5T take 

er^ cling, hang 
^ figbt 
srf^join, apply 


f^«t write 
^ conceal 
^ plunder 
fel«t write 
feT<t plaster, smear 
over 

C«rf^ tumble 
(sTt^ oblit('rate 
c'rf^ cause tc covet 
*tT«T curse 
f»f«t learn 
tlry 
smell 
*fsT hear 

<K. 

sew 

f»nT grieve 
('ft'f pay (a debt), 
correct(awriting) 


toast, warm 
Tp? rot 

gratify 

give in charge 
converse 
Tff endure 
vrTSF be in order 
C5TC sprinkle, irri- 
gaio 
touch 

^ be 

^ fall back 
^ seize 
bawl 
ft<11 pant 
^ lose 
laugh 
injure 


Of Irregular Verbs. 

52. There are but three verbs in Bengali which arc 
irregular, and that only in a very slight degree. 1. The 
verb fWTS “ to give,” makes “ they give,” in the third 
person plural of the present indefinite, and in the 
verbal noun. 2. The verb “ to come” takes ^ 

after its first syllable ^ in the indefinite tense, and in the 
imperative, as “ I come,” etc. ; and the simple pre- 

terite may be formed by adding its terminations either 
to '«rf3j or to 'srt, making either or etc. 

3. The verb “to go,” in the perfect and pluperfect 

tenses, formed, as we have already shown, from the con- 
junctive past participle, changes “ having gone” into 
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f^nn, as “ I had gone,” etc. But f^Hri and 

are both correct when the conjunctive past participle is 
used alone. The simple preterite and adverbial participle 
take c«t instead of irl, as “ I went,” “ on being 
gone.” 


a. In poetry the simple preterite and adverbial participle are 
very often contracted in such words as have a semi-vowel for 
their second consonant, as for btfsTt^ for 

so for etc. The expression sr| “not to be 

able” is sometimes contracted to and then conjugated 

like a simple verb. 


Passive Voice. 

63. The passive voice may be formed in two ditferent 
ways in this language. The first is formed like our o-wn, 
with the passive participle of a transitive verb, and th» 
auxiliary “ to be,” as sr^ “ to be killed.” This 
form is peculiar to verbs of Sanskrit origin, which on such 
occasions borrow the regular passive participle of the latter 
language, which commonly ends in ^ ta for the masculine 
and neuter, and ^ td for the feminine. The second or 
common Bcngidi mode is by conjugating the verbal noun 
that ends in such as ^ “ the doing,” with the auxili- 
ary “ to go.” When this last form is used, it im- 

plies that the object attains the result of the action, that 
the noun implies, which is just the equivalent of what the 
other forms express ; for when we say “he is killed by 
the man,” we infer that “ he is gone to the state of death 
by means of the man : ” thus, 'C 5?^ ^«rr?r 

Tt?1 «rtw| ?rt? 1 “0 mistress ! the good and bad qualities of 
all go to discovery by words, i.e., are discovered by words.” 
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a. There are two other ways of making a sort of passive voice, 
but not so common as the preceding forms. One is by conju- 
gating the conjunctive past participle of the causal verb with 
to become thus, 

1 Having applied his mouth, and sucked, all the poison 
was extracted.^^ The other, which is apparently a Hindi idiom, 
is formed by simply using the transitive verb, and throwing the 
agent, or what ought to be the nominative case, into the instru- 
mental form: thus, ‘‘The man was 

devoured by the tiger, or the tiger devoured the nian/^ In this 
example, it will be seen that the instrumental is used for the 
Hindi ne\ and in the latter tongue the expression woidd be, 
‘‘ Bagh ne mannsJ^ ko khdyd hai^ 

h. The verb to eat,^^ and metaphorically to suffer/^ 

is very frequently employed ivith a noun expressive of some 
affliction to form the passive, as ^8^ “to suffer pain,” 

f.c., “ to be pained.” 

When the verb “to get” is conjugated with an 

infinitive or past participle, they may together be considered as 
forming a sort of passive, as “you ivill be 

destroyed by griqf,” 

54. The fii'st or indefinite tense of each of the two modes 
of forming the passive is here given ; and all the other 
tenses may be conjugated after the same analogy. 

First or Sanskrit Form of the Passive Present Indefinite. 

^ I am made. 'STX ^ we arc made. 

W5 thou art made. ^ you arc made. 

^ ^ he is made. ^ ^ they are made. 

The other tenses are to be conjugated by subjoining the 
remaining tenses of ^^x^ ^^to become,’’ to ^ ^^made,” or 
any other passive participle. 
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Second or Idiomatic Form of the Present Indefinite. 

^ I am made. ^ we are made. 

thou art made. ^ tTf'S you are made. 

^ he is made. ^ El^ they are made. 

a. Ttie other tenses are to be formed by subjoining the re- 
maining tenses of “to go,” to ^<rl “the doing,” or any 

similar verbal noun. The two other forms of the passive, alluded 
to in § .W, a, require no further notice here ; a reference to what 
we have already stated will be sufficient to make them com- 
pletely understood. 

55. As the past and passive participles are not formed 
according to the rules of Bengali grammar, hut are bor- 
rowed almost at pleasure from the Sanskrit, it has been 
thought that a selection of those in most common use may 
be of service to the learner, and they are here accordingly 
subjoined in alphabetical order. 

Past and Passive Participles, 

marked, superscribed desirous 

attached to approached, come 

'ET'SfJTE not favourable, not obtained 

propitious, unpropitious rejoiced, delighted 

not prepared, taken pained, afflicted 

by surprise attached, addicted 

known, understood pleased, elated. | 

bent down, prostrate wished, desired 
remained, left said, spoken 

not able, unable produced, arisen 

not polished, clownish dejected, sad, vexed 

not fatigued, laborious crazy, crazed 
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instructed, initiated 
arrived, alighted 
entered, seated 
fitted to, proper 
arrived, at hand 
earned, acquired 
^ made, done 

enraged, incensed 
purchased, bought 
angered, angry 
?Pt¥ fatigued 

wearied, harassed 
^ wounded, cut 
pacified 

(over-)thrown, frantic 
wasted 

composed, fashioned 
gone, elapsed 
51^5 sung, chaunted 
seized, devoured 
f^¥ cut off, divided, severed 
bom 

r««tr»(A asked, inquired of 
fsrs conquered, vanquished 
■55fi5 known 
^ pleased 

abandoned, forsaken 
ITS given 

pained 

■51;^ spoiled, corrupted 

5^ seen 

siW tied, begirt 


*1^ destroyed, perished 
sleepy, drowsy 
fwo* fixed in, appointed 
gone out, issued 
blown out 

fhfJT^ formed, constructed 
conducted 
cooked ; ripe 
learned 
fallen 

♦nrfftrs overcome 
manifested 
blossomed ; elated 
entered 

pleased ; favourable 
^ bound ; set 

blown (as a flower), 
expanded 
renoAvned 
split, rent, tom 
estranged, alienated 
distinguished 
spread out, detailed 
fkP*r 5 surprised, astonished 
IS known, comprehended 
ss increased, enlarged 
surrounded 
pained 
agitated 
eaten 

thoughtful, melancholy 
divided, broken off 
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€^8 terrified, frightened 

tired 

eaten 

>2?^ heard 

become 

joined together 

adorned (with jewels) 

pleased, delighted 

fallen, strayed 

given in charge to 

sra conceived 

agreed to, approved of 

sre dinmk 

accomplished 

liberated 

brought forth 

T3;?t deprived of reason 

slept 

^ dead 

created 

Tli fought 

bathed 

deprived of, void 

fixed, settled, placed 

IFli hindered, confined 

remained 

eir«5« ashamed 

'^tws assented to 

able 

remembered 

••mr quieted, placid 

^ destroyed, slain, killed 

polished, polite 

^ offered (as an oblation) 

dried, dry 

pleased, elated 


Of Impersonal Verbs. 

5G. The impersonal voice implies the natural and spon- 
taneous occurrence of anything, or the necessity of the 
perfonnance of any act. It is either inflected like the 
passive voice, but only in the third person, or it is made by 
conjugating any infinitive with the verb “ to be,” in 

the third person, as in the following example : 'STf? 

i “ It will now he proper to put in force some 
other stratag<'m.” When the ordinary operations of nature 
are to l>e described, the neuter or passive verb is employed 
as an impersonal ; but only in the third person. When 
the moral necessity of an act is to be described, the infini- 
tive of an act to be done is employed, as the gerund is 
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in Latin, being in general preceded by the noun or pro- 
noun in the dative case, of the person who is influenced to 
do the act ; and the auxiliary verb is always in the third 
person : thus, 


Indefinite. 

^rfsrfc^ ^ it is necessary for me to go. 

CSTsrlW ^ it is necessary for thee to go. 

it is necessary for him (or her) to go. 

^ it is necessary for us to go. 
f^5T5rf?fif«fc^ ^ it is necessary for you to go. 

^ it is necessary for them to go. 

Preterite. 

^T3ttc<P it was necessary for me to go. 

it was necessary for thee to go. 

3?;^ it was necessary for him to go. 

it was necessary for us to go. 
it was necessary for you to go, 
it was necessary for them to go. 


Pluperfect. 


'^TfRtdR' Rl^T^ it had been necessary for mo to go. 

it had been necessary for thee to go. 
it had been necessary for liim to go. 


"®rtRT5fR«Tr3? rT^C'S it had been necessary for us, etc. 

rT^TS it had been necessary for them, etc. 
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Future. 

it will be necessary for me to go. 

C'SfJrfC^ it will be necessary for thee to go. 

^'^^4 it will be necessary for him to go. 

trftrs it will be necessary for us to go. 

^? d4 it will bo necessary for you to go. 
it will be necessary for them to go. 

57 . The conjunctive past participle may be conjugated 
with the auxiliary verb silf^'tvS “ to remain,” thi-oughout 
every tense, to imply the probable occurrence of any event ; 
and preceded by the sign “ if,” of the conditional, it 
will form a compound subjunctive mood : thus. 

Indefinite. 

Jrfwl «rTf^ T die. srrf^ we die. 

*rf^ «ttf5p*T thou diest. «tT^ you die. 

«rh:^ he dies. *rf^ «rrc?R they die. 

The other tenses of this compound verb are conjugated 
like any of the preceding examples : thus, «*rr?r 

or f'3^51 Jtfwi 1 “ The woman then thought 

in her own mind, ‘ the parrot will (most probably) he dead.’’ ” 

58 . The verb finrs “to give” is very frequently used 
after a conjunctive past participle, and seems to add 
nothing to the sense of the simple verb in the same tense 
thus, ^ 

firr® ''srfwi i “ For this reason I will accompany 
my husband (to heaven) ; let therefore an order be issued 
to prepare the funeral pile,” etc. 
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Indefinite. 

^f??1 f? I make. fw we make. 

thou makest. or you make. 

(W he makes. Or^ they make. 

a. The other tenses of this compound verb are to be conju- 
gated with the remaining tenses of “to give,” as 
“ I am giving/^ “ I gave/’ “ I was giving/’ 

fifgtf? I have given/’ “ I had given/’ fif?' “ 1 will 

give/’ fwtil “ I did or would give.” 

/v. When the verb is conjugated wdth the conjunctive 

past participle, the compound verb has very much the same force 
as an English verb followed by the words “ off,” or “ away,” as 
cT^in “carry off,” in the foregoing passage, and in 
f^tgl in the following one : fel ?t^rr?r ^T^lTl 

f^nn fr^mr 1 But do you, having carried me 

away into the King’s presence, try my medical skill.” 

c. Tlie verb ^^to fling,” “cast,” is sometimes conju- 

gated with the conjunctive past participle of an active verb, to 
express that an ket has been done thoroughly, as 
“ 1 do (it) thoroughly.” This auxiliary may be used throughout 
all the tenses. Similar to the analogy of the foregoing examples, 
many other verbs, such as ?r|fin3 “ to keep,” etc., may be em- 
ployed as auxiliaries to conjugate the conjunctive past participles 
of verbs. 


0/ the Negative Verh. 

50. Any verb may bo made to express negation by sub- 
joining ^ not” to it, as ^ did not make.” 

When 5rr^, or ^TIt instead of is subjoineck to the inde- 
finite tense, it gives it the sense of any past tense, accord- 
ing as the context requires : thus, <ii^ 
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«rff^ l[fsr f^*5Tr «rff^ tg^l 

*rff^ 1 “ As long as this nosegay shall remain fresh, so 
long you may be certain that I am pure ; in no way shall 
T have fallen (from virtue).” 

The negative «i is very frequently inflected in the inde- 
finite tense like a verb, to express the same sense as 
“to be,” when followed by the negative sfl : thus, irefH 
^srrfsr ‘'Tff? ^ fwnr *ri 

'^rtwr? ^tsrsr ^nnW i “ Even though I may be able to 
visit my lover, yet without your consent it is not proper 
for me to go.” 


Indefinite, 

sff%, or I am not. «rf?, or wo are not. 
srf%w or thou art not. sr-e you are not. 
stjt, , or he is not. they arc not. 

« 

Of the Defective Auxiliary. 

60. The present definite, the imperfect, fho perfect, and 
the pluperfect are conjugated, as wc have seen, by means 
of an inseparable auxiliary. This auxiliary is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit root “to be,” into and is very 

commonly used as a descriptive verb. There are but two 
tenses to this auxiliary, the indefinite and the simple pre- 
terite, each of which takes the terminations laid down for 
those tenses in § 46. 


Present Indefinite. 


J am. 

'®rff^ thou art. 
he is. 


we are. 
'«rf^ you are. 

they are. 
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Past Indefinite. 

I was. we wore, 

thou wast. you were, 

he was. they were. 

Following the same analogy, the particle “truly,” 
“indeed,” is inflected, and agrees as a verb with the 
agent. 

^ Tfiswpr ^51:^ sri 1 “ I am now going to 
my best beloved, and shall first try his understanding, 
whether he is truly clever or not.” 

Indefinite. 

I am indeed. ^ we are indeed, 

thou art indc'ed. you are indeed, 

he is indeed. they arc indeed. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF PARTICLES AND NUMERALS. 

61. Under the term Particles we include Adverbs, Pre- 
positions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, each of which 
we shall here briefly describe in their order. 

OF ADVERn.S. 

62. The adverbs form by far the most numerous class 
of the particles. They may be conveniently arranged 
under three heads, viz., first, those relating to time ; second, 
those relating to place ; and lastly, those denoting quality^ 
manner y etc. 

63. Adverbs of Time . — These are expressed by a word 
denoting time, either in the nominative or in the locative 
case, but more frequently in the latter. It would be quite 
superfluous here to give a long list of adverbs in general, 
as they belong more to the Dictionary or Vocabulary than 
to the Grammar. The following are of frequent occur- 
rence : 

to-day WfF, wffF®-, C^t*r, at 

in the meantime any time, some time 
now as long as, whilst 

yesterday, to-morrow so long, that long 

when ? ever at that time 

when daily, day after day 

then constantly 
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after, afterwards ^TT?^ 

^<^^i7:?r, Wr?, again 

afterwards, hereafter before (in 

C^TC? early in the time or place), 

morning at night ^ y, 

the day before in the morn- 

yesterday, or the day after ing 

to-morrow ^rnr®^T^, in the cven- 

^5?^ two days ago, or ing 

two days hence Wl, ^k"f<^tcT always 

a. Many adverbs of time arc formed by annexing 
moment/^ ■^Tt? and etc., time/' or their locative forms 

etc., and C^. The words and ^tcT are 

affixed to Jf$, ^ and and to several other 

words, is added to the above words, as also to oq, <ii^, 

vSff^/to some adjectives, and (in poetry) sometimes to c^T^? 

and C^. and is added to tlie above 

words and to numerals. And is annexe<l to many nouns, 

and also to the particles’^, tt, or eind to the above words 

except numerals. Sometimes the names of day, night, week, 
month, year or any other portion of time, are, in their nomi- 
native or locative form, added to the preceding words, to form 
adverbs of time, in the same manner as in English, as 
to-day,” Cirr^-<rtf^ that night,” now,” at this 

time,” etc. 

b. The difFeren(!C between or and or hi such 

composition is, that or signifies a time limited to that 
jiortion of o?ie day or night which its preceding word may ex- 
press ; whereas or ^PlTcT conveys the idea of a long time 
(generally) beyond a day or night. The following examples will 
illustrate what we have just stated : “ now,” in- 
stantly,” ^^at this moment,” «^by this time,” ^Hill now,” 

«now,” ^^at or by this (long) time,” ^‘so long,” 
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by that time/^ how long at oi- by 

what time TTJ-’SFfij “ as long as/^ tF 5-^<?1 by which time/^ ^- 
^c\ so long/’ W5-WZ^ by that time/’ the moment 

when/’ immediately/’ instantly.” at this 

time,” at that time/’ so long (tinie)/’ t£|i5-^Tra 

after so long a time/’ so long/’ by that 

(long) time/’ how long ?” ?F5-^rlZ^ by or after what 

long time?” ‘^as long as/’ at or by whatever 

(long) time/’ (^-W\Z^, ^^at which time/’ ^^when,” 

C^-^Z^ that time/’ TT^-^, ‘^always/’ 

at all times/’ ^^long time/’ ever,” “ in the 

morning or morning-time/’ ^^in the even- 
ing or evening-time.” ‘il-Tf?, ^^this time or year,” C^-Tf? 

OT-Tf?, ^-Tf? that time or year.” that 7wri/ 

time or year.” so often/’ so many 

times/’ ^^how many times?” ‘Miow often?” TT^-Tf? ^^as 

many times as,” as often as,” so many times.” , c£|^- 

^t? once,” 15;^-Tr<r twice,” and so on. 

c. The difference in signification between the nominative form 
of a name of time and the locative form of the same when com- 
pounded, in the adverbial sense, with another word, is the same 
as in English, as PT Tr?f “ he has t/trec 

times taken that medicine.” fyfk 

“ he has taken that (quantity of) medicine iu three times.’^ 

(i. is an adjective in Sanskrit, but in llengali it is gener- 

ally used in composition with the verbal nouns in q or •!, with 
Sanskrit verbal nouns, with and ipt, and sometimes (though 
inelegantly) with c^, C^T^, and v$, and is taken in the meaning 
of the locative of ^^time.” The word (Wl, in tlic 

locative or adverbial sense, is used after the genitive fonn of the 
words or ^Tfai or <rr5, and of the gerunds in 

?1, and after the words ^Jl, or 

(from ^vSffTT), JfS, 

and tts. WIumi used alone or preceded by one of the last ten 
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words, it means a “ day time ; ” and in all other instanees it j^ives 
the idea of that time which may be specified by its preeeding 
word, as “early in the morninj?,” 

“in or durine^ the night time,’" “in 

the morning,” “at noon,” “by this time (of 

the day),” “so long (time of the 

day),” “by that time,” TTS-f^ “as long as,” 

“at which of the two parts of the day {i.e. forenoon or after- 
noon) ? ” “ how long (of the day) ? ” is sometimes 

used after ^< 1 , and after Jf^, -£1^, fifsr, srr>T and 

generally preceded by a numeral : «tt^ “ stay for a 

short time.” 


64, Adverbs of Place.- -These, like adverbs of time, are 
expressed by any word denoting locality, generally in the 
locative case, but sometimes in the nominative form. The 
following list will serve as an example ; viz. 


Ji«ttTr here without 

'«<rn:5r^ 'S«rr^ there (in sight) behind 


fJT^rfTT there 
C^«n, C^«r|7r where ? 

whence ? 
^«rr^, f5r«rtir where 
^sit^eJd'S thence 

on all four sides 
within 


'^'it before 

above 
down, below 
■gj? afar off 
Tra’C'Jt before 

0's 

ill the presence of 
hither 


a. The word sthdne or 3f tra arc also used to form ad- 

verbs of place, as e sthdne, ^‘herc,” this place o sthdne, 
there,” that place ” (when in sight) ',je 5^/ia/«e, wherever,” 
in what place ” (relatively) ; kon sthdne, “ where ?” in what 
place?” (interrogatively); kona sthdiie, ^^in any place,” any- 
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where TfTaf every where/^ in or to another place” A 
number of adverbs of time and place admit of a possessive case, 
and also of an ablative case, as of to-day,” of 

this place,” from afar.” 

65. Adverbs of Manner or QualUy. 


very 

unexpectedly 
thus, in this way 
fEHR as 

so, in the same way 
how ? 
a little 
> much 
3R:5r^ by degrees 

successively 

well 

finely 

iSftir almost 
spff slowly, badly 
why ? 


so 

providentially 

mutually 

successively, one after 
another 

f^«f, to no purpose 
in vain 
separately 
falsely 
^ truly 

sihmtly 

quickly 

consequently, of course 


a. The words WC^, I5t and «n arc added to form adverbs 

of manner, as thus,” 5rr5 “hi anyway or manner,” 

“powerfully,” “diligently,” “in cUl respects.” 
^ is an emphatic particle, as “in that vei*y place,” 

“ in that very manner ” Adverbs formed from adjec- 
tives especially append i^^orST^ to them, as “beautiful,”"^ 
“ beautifully,” literally, “ in a beautiful manner.” 

b. The words ending in 5^5 and may have the adverbial 

affix added to them, as “how?” “in what man- 

ner?” literally “in what manner having acted.” The words 
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ending in ifsi arc more common than those in Tlie udvTrhs 

beginning with or do not always convey the idea of inter- 
rogation. When in a sentence, not interrogative, is doubled 
and uttered in a suppressed tone, it, though indirectly, nutans 
^^not good,^^ as ^^this one seems 7iot to be 

good,^^ The two words and together are taken for an 
adjective signifying (common, vulgar,’’ as ^ 

C55R C«rt^ ^ ‘^^he is not a common or every-day person.” Some 
adverbs are fonned by adding to some substantives the word 
3RR, whicli in this (‘.asc is sometimes translated by the preposi- 
tion ^^by or according to,” and sometimes by^^ly,” as in the 
above examples. 

c. Besides what we have stated, there are several other ways 
of forming adverbs of manner, of which the following are com- 
mon. 1. By adding or to substantives, as 

^‘humility,” humbly;” “respect,” 

“ respectfully.” 2. By adding (the lo(*ativc of 
“manner”) to adjectives and adjective pronouns, as SRt “bad,” 
“badly;” “this,” “in this manner,” “so.” 

Sometimes after adjectives and adjective pronouns is used as 
; with this^ difrerence, however, that when is annexed to 
an adjective, the compound word is generally an adverb, and 
when annexed to an adjective pronoun, it serves rather an 
adjectival termination, as 0 

{Le, Whatever business he has, therein 

he is able to proceed in an excellent manner,^’ 

“ such a man.” Sometimes and are used instead 

of and after the words c^, CTT^ and 

us fTr«rfcsr or ^Tff? “ how 

can I go there ?” and <?0STT?r in most instances, 

and in some, correspond with the English adverbial ter- 
mination Ay, as “ beautiful/y,” f^^'5’ or <y^SiT<r 

“ humb/^,” “ bad/y.” When is (compounded with 

verbal nouns in or «t, or with any other Sanskrit verbal noun. 
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then the compound words are commonly taken in the same sense 
as the conjunctive participle of the respective verbs : for example, 
is ecpiivalcnt to having ^one/’ 

— TTo.sr^ ‘‘ having collected/’ 

having been or become."’ 

(L Many of the adverbs are repeated twicre, j)artly to add the 
idea of plurality to their meaning, and partly to convey a ditferent 
signification. In repeating an adverb composed of an adjective 
pronoun and or a like word, only the principal word 

(/.c. the first member of it) is doubled, as in this man- 
ner,” inf' in thes(; various ways.” The other adverbs 

ending in etc. arc not found in their duplicated forms. Of 
the adverbs in ^f?nrl, only tluit which is formed by prefixing 
f^TSR, or to is doubled by repeating the first 

member, as . The adverbs formed by affixing 

^8 (^) or are not used in their duplicated form. The 

Persian word ^ thousand,” is often idiomatically used as 

an adverb signifying ^^in the utmost degree, or a great many 
times.” But it is to be observed that is used iti the first 

clause of a sentence, the next clause of which is commenced 
with ^ “ yet,” and generally ended in a negative verb, as 

^terr? ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1 Teach a heron a thousand (?'.c., ever so many) 
times, yet he will not repeat like a parrot. Hide an evil action 
ever so much, still it will not remain concealed.” 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

66. The part of speech which we call a preposition does 
not, strictly speaking, exist in the Beiigrill language. It 
is true there arc several prefixes corresponding to the pre- 
positions of the Greek and Latin, but then they are all 
purely Sanskrit, and used in composition with other words, 
but not prefixed separately to substantives and pronouns. 
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and governing certain cases, as in the two fonner tongues ; 
hence we may call them insepar able prepositions. They are 
chiefly used in composition with simjjlc verbs, verbal and 
some other nouns, to form the compound or derivative 
words which constitute the bulk of the Sanskrit language, 
and consequently of those also of which Sanskrit is the 
parent. The words thus compounded sometimes retain the 
moaning of the original, or more frequently have the sense 
of their component elements, but in many instances they 
express signifleations which widely depart fronj those 
Avhich they might be expected from their composition to 
convey. Tlie full explanation of them is the province of a 
Dictionary or Vocabulary. All that can bo attempted here 
is to hint briefly: 1. The principal purport of each prepo- 
sition, or the idea which it most frequently gives or adds 
to the signification of the word to which it is prefixed. 
2. the equivalents by which it is usually translated into 
English and the classical languages. 3. Its exemplifica- 
tions by words compounded of one or more of these prepo- 
sitions, and of frequent occuiTencc in Bengali, as in the 
following alphabetical list. 

leyond, excess, as ‘‘ transgression,” or 

“ superabounding,” “ excessive.” 

'Brfsf over, possession, as “ possession,” 

“a king or rulex’,” “come at,” “known,” “ac- 

quired.” 

after, sequence, imitation, as 'srgfP? “ a follower,” 

“an imitator,” “repentance,” “permis- 

sion.” 

or within, centricity, as “the heart,” 

“the heart-searcher,” “a relative.” 
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talcing away^ privation^ badness^ as ^^r<rtst “ defect,” 
“ sin,” 'sr^rrfJf “ detraction,” “ accusation,” “ dis- 

grace.” This preposition is identified with the Greek 
as-o, the Latin and German aJ, and the English off. 

to, addition, exceeding, as “ moreover,” (literally 

“ and in addition”), '^srf^sffsr “ a covering,” 

“ covered with armour.” 

toivards, tendency to, superiority in place, etc., as 
“approach to,” “feeing,” “self-esteem,” 

“ pride.” 

'=5R down, degradation ; Latin, de, dis, ex, as ^ ‘ ‘ deteri- 
orated,” “ bad,” “ incarnation” (literally “ coming 

doivn”), “ disrespect.” 

'3!rl unto, extent, limit, as 'STfsTf? “ a receiver,” “ at- 

tracting,” '=®rtrng[^ “imto or as far as the sea.” The 
Grech grammarians have something similar, called the 
a intensivu7n. 

up, elevation, excellence, as “ production,” 

“ excellent,” “ elevation,” 'Scyt?! “ industry.” 

near, secondary state, hence inferiority, as “ a 

small island,” “ a bye-way,” “ a paramour.” 

It is identified with the Greek uiro, and the Latin sub. 

■531 hard, difficult, deterioration, as “ wicked,” 

“ trouble,” “ hai’dly passable,” ?yp<r “ hard to be 

done.” It is identified with the Greek Suj, the Latin 
dis, and the Gaelic do. 's:? duh, ^ dush, dush, ^ 
dus, arc forms which it must assume according to the 
consonant with which the word to which it is prefixed 
may begin, as wo shall hereafter explain. 

fk down, entireness, as fsr^Tbs “ a fall,” “ death,” 

“entire prohibition,” “ceased,” “entirely 

engaged in.” 
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out, freedom, as “ without form,*’ “ gone 

out,” “ faultless,” “ thoughtless.” 

hack, re-action, as ^ntt^sssr “opposing poAver,” 

“ defeat,” “return,” »f<rfsr»f “advice,” “ caution.” 

It is identified with the Greek Trapa. 

round, completeness, as “ (piite full,” “ cir- 

cumference,” <^i5£rr¥“ tired out,” “ completely wearied.” 
It is identified with the Greek a-sp*. 

■sr forth, progression, as >2r^T*f “display,” “march,” 

“ majesty,” *£r«l'Jr “ affection,” “ acquaintance.” It 
is identified with the Greek tt^o, the Latin pro and prae, 
and the English for or fore. 

■2rf% re, reiteration, as “ echo,” “ reply,” 

•srf^srt “a reflection,” or “ image,” “retribution.” 
ft m, mis^ vicissitude^ as “barter,” “misfor- 

tune,” “undone,” “altered,” f3«1^nr?r “inversion.” 
^ or tvith^ conjunction^ as “ association,” 

“union,” “offspring,” “wealth.” It is 

identified with the Greek <rov and the Ijatin cum or con. 
well^ excellence “well disposed,” “easily 

obtained, “ fame,” “ good report,” “ good 

news.” It is identified with the Greek eu and the 
Gaelic so. 

a. The followinp^ prefixes, viz., ^ a, ^ hf, tt sn, and bind^ 
though not strictly prepositions of the same kind as the preced- 
ing, may, for the sake of reference, be here inserted as well as 
anywhere else. is equivalent to the English negative not^ or 
to the particles m, wi, disy and less, and sometimes to without 
and noty as ///justice,’^ « wwjusV^ dis- 

honour,” “ child/m,” without substance,” 

not destroyed,” not spoiled.” Prefixed to a word, whi(;h is 
the name of anything, it will convey the sense of deprivation, as 
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not (havinp^) a stain,” without stain.” Added to an 
epitliet, it marks deterioration, as not a poet,” a had 

poet.” Put before any noun which implies the result of an 
action, it nwiTses the sense, as ^‘not a contrivance,” 

improper contrivance.” It is identified with the Greek o? 
alpha^ privitivum, an : the same as the last, but only pre- 
fixed to words be^'innin^' with a vowel, to prevent the hiatus in 
sound attending the concurrence of two vowels, as not 

arrived,” fnuu arrived.” This form is identified with 

the Greek av, the liatin b/, and the Enj!;lish /o/. 

The word ^ stands opposite to as beautiful,” 

^^p^ood-lookiui**,” u^ly,” bad-look in p^.” Placed before 

substantives or after adverbs, and ^ stand as adjectives, as 
a good a(‘tion,” a bad a(‘tion,” ^ he 

is very goodf (tt T? ^ he is very Z>r;r/.” and ^ are some- 
times used in the absolute manner, having hardly anything 
understood after them, as ^ 

variously modified before different words : it becomes (or ^ 15 ) 
in composition as the first member with a word beginning 
^vith a vowel or with a chariot,” as WlTf? “ ill-shapc<l,” 

a bad horse,” a bad medicine,” 

^^a bad ?r«t.” It is optionally changed into ^ before 
a path,” and ^ man,” as or a bad road,” 

or ^ mean worthless man,” a coward.” • 

The prefix sd is a contraction of the Sanskrit particle Tfy 
^^with,” (ind seems to contrast very well with the preceding d. 
Prefixed to a noun, it will imply cither possession or association, 
as “ with life,” alive.” It often governs the instrumental 

cJise, as ^^with a family,” ^^accompanied by a family;” 

or the wor<l it is joined to may take the letter ^ after it, which 
is equivalent to the genitive case, as with a wife.” Tlie 

word is elegantly used only after the nominatives form of a 
Sanskrit w^ord, as 

^‘he, along with his family, has made a pilgrimage to the 
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(shrine of) Purushottania,” i,e.y « Vishnu/^ is used instead of 
but always as the first member of a compound, as 

^f?'4rrc? . 

h. The word f<Rl bindy without/’ appears to be a preposi- 
tion in our sense of the term, and generally governs tlie third or 
instrumental case: thus, irfif ‘5t?rf^r*IT5 

If you shall undertake any enterprise without advice. Tlie par- 
ticles and are also, not unfrequently, used as postposi- 
tions, like those enumerated in § 68, and govern the genitive <*ase, 
as may be seen in the following examples : or 

he (is) veiY kind to me,” or 

^ bears a great affection towards me,” '^TfSTf? 

^ff^TTfsT ‘^hc ran agaiust me,” or 

he is angry with or enraged at me,” 
or ^ he (is) much plcciscd with me,” 

or f look upon him with kindness.” 

G7. Let us now adduce a few examples in illustration of 
the mode in which the i)receding particles are applied. 
The student will hear in mind that tliey arc used only 
with Sanskrit verbal nouns, etc. ; and even then they are 
not indiscriminately used with every noun, etc., from the 
latter language. Practice and the use of the dictionary 
can alone enable the learner to form correct ideas on this 
point. 

a. The word TtPt honour,” measure,” is compounded with 

several prepositions. Example : a proof/’ dis- 
honour,” ^‘honour,” "<b { a guess,” “an inference,” 

a making,” “ creating,” “ a cliariot,” “ a 

measure,” “self-honour,” “tenaciousness of honour,” 

“ a weighing,” etc. 

b. The particles fk, f^, f^, and 

^ arc used in composition with ^T? taking,” a verbal noun 
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from the root ^ take/’ and cause it to convey various signifi- 
cations, as ^ beating,” a taking away by force 

or unfair means,” a killing,” f?^T5 a walking for 

amusement,” a pastime,” a confutation,” a repulse,” 

"'a taking back,” ( + ^ + ^) == ‘^a re- 
sumption,” a present to a superior,” a complimentary 

gift,” f^;T? “frost,” “dew,” “food,” “a meal,” (^-|- 

^ + 1^) == “ aggregation,” “ a collection,” “ an assem- 
blage,” (f^ + ^ + ft?) = without food.” 

c. The particles <2r, tt®, f^, f^, f^, 

^if^, and ^ are used in composition with several 
verbal nouns from the root ^ “do,” viz., ^‘^a doing,” 

^^an action,” or ^1 “a doer,” “a 

hymn;” and the compound words and their principal significa- 
tions are “ an imitation,” “ consecration,” “ puri- 

ficadon,” “initiation,” “an injury,” “harm,” f^a 

benefaction,” ftpFT?! a (*hangc,” “ a disease,” “ the change which 
takes place in a person when dying.” ^ ^ === 

“without form,” “possession,” “dominion.” 

“ a returning of an action,” “ a remedy,” “ a form.” 

^^a section of a book,” “a prologue,” “manner;” 

“ an imitation,” anything superadded to perfect a 

thing,” “ a supplemental oblation,” (5r?[ + ^ + ^«l) -= 
“certainty.” “the act of possessing,” “the locative 

ease of a noun.” -f flFTl) = “ a bad action,” 

“ a good action.” “ original and unformed matter,” “ na- 

ture,” “ disposition,” “ a crude noun or verb before it has taken 
any inflection,” “ form,” “ shape,” “ a change from 

the natural state,” “transformation,” “a bad shape.” 

“ an injurer,” “ injurious,” 

“a benefactor.” “ a possessor,” “one who has 

a right to a thing.” (ti« -j- “ a hymn.” 

68. In the Bengali language, strictly speaking, there 
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docs not exist any simple preposition such as our “to,” 
“for,” “by,” “with,” etc. Such relations as the pre- 
ceding are expressed in Bengali by terminations or cases, 
as we have already seen. Such expressions as our “be- 
fore,” “ behind,” “ above,” “ beneath,” etc., are expressed 
by substantives which wc may call diptotes, because em- 
ployed only in two cases ; or we may call them postposi- 
tions^ because they always follow the words they govern, 
which are put in the genitive case. They are mostly 
of Sanskrit origin, and are used chiefly in the locative 
case, and sometimes in the nominative. When they have 
not a genitive case under government, they are understood 
to be in a state of composition with the substantive which 
precedes them. The following is an alphabetical list of 
the more ordinary postpositions. 


in front, before 
wrfspF exceeding, beyond 
in conformity 
on account, for the sake 
in front, before 
above, upon 

^Tc^or<^t2? c«at the side, near 

be- 
cause, on account, for 
or :^rrfoQ3 in tlie place, from 
at the bottom, beneath 
similar, like 
a side (of the horizon) 
a side (of the horizon) 
Wfn, Tfc? at the door, by 


at the side, in 
the vicinity, near 
fsffinr? on account, for 
at the bottom, below 
«1t? after 

«Tirrg’ up to, as far as 
^mr^, at the side, near 
in the rear, behind 
iSlf^ to, for, towards 

in exchange for, instead 
on the outside, 

without 

f%5^, on the inside, 

within 

snrs in the manner, conform- 
ably 


means 
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sfTV, in the midst, in in the vicinity, near 

?rf3f exactly on, at the instant Tnnx«t before the face, 

in company, Avith in the presence, opposite 

■srfVsrfcsf in the vicinity, near itPs^-s accompanied, along with 
at the time in the place, from 

■sfsiTCST like, equal 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

G9. Conjunctions in Bengali differ not in their nature 
and use from those of our own language. I divide them 
here into the two well-lmown classes of copulative and 
disjunctive, with this protest, however, that a disjunctive 
conjunction sounds to my eai- marvellously like a contradic- 
tion in terms. Perhaps the term oppositive or adversative 
conjunction Arould be the more appropriate ; but we need 
not waste time upon this, as the reader no doubt knows 
the import of the word, which is simply this, that the dis- 
junctive conjunction, while it connects the clauses of a 
sentence, at the same time disjoins their meaning. The 
folloAving list contains the more ordinary conjunctions of 
both classes. 

t 

Copulative Conjunctions. — '« ‘'and,” “both,” 
“moreover,” “rather,” “therefore,” nftf “if,” 

537? “then,” “then,” “ conseqAiently,” «t7<l 

“further,” 'srf?'®, “again,” 'srsfT®. 

“namely,” “even,” ttsTI “as for example,” “also,” 
531^143 “ thereby,” “ consequently,” f? “ that,” (tR “ in 
order that,” “because,” cjjsr “as,” 

“ so,” iiiJT® “ so that,” or “ on this account,” 

“hence,” *ii3iR^ “after this,” 'i|3?7^“for which reason,” 
i “besides this,” “besides.” 
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Disjunctive Conjunctions. — Tl, 

f^, ‘‘whether,” “either,” “or,” wf^, 

“although,” ^^yct,” “nevertheless,” (for 

“if not,” “then,” “otherwise,” irfif ^ “if not,” 
“unless,” “yet,” “never- 

theless.” 

a. The conjiinrtion like the Latin et, is elegantly employed 

to express our word ^^botli/^ as well as its consequent “and;” 
thus both morning and evening,” et inaiie et 

vespere. In some instances the ^ thus repeated gives the sense 
of “both” only, and with a negative they are equivalent to our 
words “neither” and “nor,” as may be seen in the following 
examples; “Pam and Shyam both are 

gone,” ‘‘both of them (are) bad,” 

‘^hc came /z/sY after or the moment after you went,” 
•r?' neither Ram is bad 7ior Shyam,” 
^ neither I shall go nor he 

will come.” 

b. In Bengali there is no word corresponding with the English 
“whether;” but when is placed before one noun, and again 
before another noun signifying a different thing, then the first 

is translated by “whether,” and the second by “or,” as ft? 
f% ‘^whether Hindu or Musalman. 

c. When •Tl is used in the second member of a sentence, it 

is generally translatable by “ whether or not,” as f^fWT^I 

^ ft? ^ ask him whether he will go there or 

7ioty^^ ^ f^fir •nr either he or his brother will 

go.” When sri or *01 is used before one noun, and again before 
another signifying a difterent thing, then the first •rl or ^ con- 
veys the signification of “neither,” and the second of “nor,” as 
^ *11 or •r^' •r'5' ^^7ieither good 7ior bad.” But 

here this is also to be borne in mind, that signifies “ either” 
only when it is followed by And ^ or ^ conveys the idea 
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of ‘^neitlH'r’’ only when followed by or ^rlj and of ^‘nor” 
when preceded by •r?' or ^ respectively, as in the above examples. 

(L and arc often mere expletives, and confined chiefly 
to conversation, as what then ? ’’ or 

C51 ^^then I will go (and sec what that will do),” C^tT^ 

C5ff^ I did not see a single person.” Tlie particle c^, 

as we shall hereafter point out, is elegantly used in an idiomatic 
sense, like the French do7i(\ 


INTERJECTIONS. 

70. The interjections most commonly used before the 
vocative case are, c^, c?, C^, and 

“0 !” The first three are applied mostly to superiors, 
to equals, c«n to an inferior woman, to a young woman, 
to a child, and the last two to common people. When 
the person addressed is at a distance, or (H, is pre- 
fixed to the above interjections, as 0 

Heavenly Father!” srTsi ^‘0 mother!” When the 
person is present, the interjection is often put after the 
noun, as tW C^1 0 fiither !” 

a. Beside the above there are other interjections used tp 
express different emotions of mind, as — 0/ disfiTss and calling 
for relief— xr\Z9\] O mother ! ” ^ TW , Tr^TZT?, TWr? 
«0 father!” ^‘save! save!” ^^alas! alas!” Of 

pain — ■^S, ^8 oh ! ” Of pity — or ^^8 alas ! ” Of sur- 
prise or encouragcm€7it — TtSTfS surprising ! ” ‘^well done!” 
Of joy and admiration — ^‘hurrah!” Tf^! 

! TT^ TT^I ! I ^ l" (Hindi, /cyd 

bat hai !) O admirable ! ” wonderful ! ” surprising ! ” ifo; ! ^ 

Kv ! ! »rfTrJ3; *rfTt^ ! '^rfj ! srti?^ ! « o 

brave ! ” “ huzza ! ” “ bravo ! ” '5Tc«r| c*rt? , or '5t^. 0/ 
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vexation — ! '3r|8 ! fTfST ?T^ ! confound it!’’ Of surprise 
or astonishment — '^ifl ! “ O mother 1 ” 1 O mother, 

what is this I etc. <s\ ft? ! ! fiF . 

amazing ! ” Of sudden recollection — ^ by-tiie- 

byc I ” Of driving out — “gTr ! ■§;? "S? ! away with ! ” ^ ! 

■^1 ^ begone I ” Of contempt or aversion — ! ^rjg ! 

orf^f^l «fy, fy!” 

h. In common conversation the interjections are used after 
verbs, or in connection with them, as ^fil ^ ? or 

^ why don’t you speak ?” ^ act,” ^ c?r speak.” 
orf% or Offtt is added to verbs to call attention, as or 
(Tff^ ^^see!” ^^now then!” 

OF EXPLETIVE PARTICLES. 

71. The following words are often employed in a familiar 
way in a sentence ; but practice alone can give any certain 
rule for their correct application. — ^ when subjoined to a 
word gives the idea of exactness or limitation, as 
“a single purse.” — gives the idea of diminutiveness, as 
the Bmallest mouse.” — altogether,” when 
prefixed, conveys the idea of indefinite number or quan- 
tity. — a piece,” when subjoined to a habitation or 
instrument, adds nothing to the original force of the word, 
as a house.” — a piece,” gives the id('a 

of parts, or members of a whole body, as ^Tlf^ ^ “ tlie 
two feet.” — and ^‘a little,” subjoined to any- 
thing divisible into minute parts, implies ‘‘ some,” as 
some water.” — “a heap,” 
set,” etc., are often prefixed to plural nouns, and seem 
to convey little more than the idea that the number was 
indefinite, as some letters. — some,” 

is added to divisible things, as FfW fiWtH some rico/^ 


11 
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'■'■some straw.” — is an expletive frequently added 
to words of one syllable, as “further.” — f5l “in- 

deed,” “in fact,” “truly,” gives emphasis to any asser- 
tion, and thereby conveys the idea of doubt or hesitation 
to the remaining complement of the sentence, which is 
commonly understood, as 'WTfN l “I didn’t do 

it indeed (biit some one else may have done it).” Occa- 
sionally it is found subjoined to the second person of the 
imperative, precisely like the French done, as “ tell,” 
or “ speak,” or “ pray speak,” dites done . — is added 
in familiar conversation to the indefinite tense, in a nega- 
tive way, as '®rlfN “ I have not done it.” 

or THE NUMERALS. 

72. The following columns contain the Bengali cardinal 
numbers, and the figures by which they are represented ; 
and as the Sanskrit cardinal and ordinal numbers are fre- 
quently met with, they are likewise given.. 


FIGURES. 

CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

ORDER. 

ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

BENGALI. 

SANSKRIT. 

SANSKRIT. 

1 




1st 


2 

\ 



2nd 


3 

O 



3rd 


4 

8 



4th 


5 

a 



5th 


G 




6th 


7 

^ \ 

TTpS 


7th 


8 

* 

'®rt^ 


8th 


9 

; ^ 

’nr 


9th 
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CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

FIGURES. 



ORDER. 




BENGALI. 

1 SANSKRIT. 


SANSKRIT. 

10 


w% 


10th 


11 



<ii^Tif*r 

nth 

>ii^4ir^s 

12 


TtJ 

^fF*f 

i2(h 

Tf«r»fs 

13 

'ivj 1 


ajCTrfwn 

13th 

1 '’(Tjmm* 

14 

^8 


FiipT 

i4th 


15 


f^rnsT? 

n'.p5r^ 

I5tl'. 

<>r5*sw‘‘fs 

IG 


C^cT 


16th 


17 



>s«jp*r 

17 th 


18 


'®rf^ 


18 th 


19 

:>J5) 


^iTf^o-»rf^ 

19th 

^^OTtfg 

20 




20th 


21 




21st 

^^OXfo 

22 


Tf^ 


22nd 


23 


C5^ 


23rd 


24 

518 


N'5^o'>«|f% 

24th 


25 

5^a 

<>ff^ 


25th 


26 


^tfr^ 


26th 

R^f^oitfg 

27 




27th 

TC^f^oitfg 

28 


"srr&Tt^ 


28th 


29 


^sTf3r»f 

%5rfT5®»f«. 

29th 

^f3s®*r8 

30 


f3r»f 


30th 

faf0*f8 

31 




3l8t 


32 


■■<lL8*f 

Tff3f®»f«. 

32nd 

■rtftf®*!* 

33 




33rd 

anrf^®»fs 

34 

08 



34th 


35 

oa 

*tP^far»( 

«t«pfar''»r«- 

35th 

^spfar°'»ts 

36 

Ob 

^fsr*!; 

N 

36th 


37 

O^i 

TTtfiof^^f 


37th 

■JT'sfaf®*!* 

00 

CO 

ov 



38th 
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FIGUREB. 

CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

ORDER. 

ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

1 BENGALI. 

8AN8KK1T. 

SANSKRIT. 

39 




39th 


40 

so 



40th 

^rfvf'fs 

41 

8^ 



41st 


42 

BK 



42nd 


43 

80 



43rd 


44 

88 

c^Trrfw^ 


44th 


45 

8<t 



45 th 


46 

8b 



46th 


47 

8^ 



47th 


48 

8V 



'48th 


49 




49th 

>iir^^<PT»f8 

60 

a® 

«4<PT*t 


50th 

9f«pT*f8 

61 


>i|5inT 


51st 

j)?p«tSPT»f8 

62 


^'eirfir 


52nd 


63 

ao 


fafn*PT»r«. 

53rd 


64 

as 

c^TTfir 


54th 

N^8^«pt»fS 

55 

(ta 

^«pTTr 


55th 


66 

ab 

^«tnr 


50 th 

^<^SPM8 

67 

(L^ 


TT'^OfSP'K®- 

57th 

Tr'®«tspt*f8 

68 

dV 

^srf^T 


58 th 

^^«t«PT*f8 

69 

ax> 



59th 


60 

b« 



00th 


61 

b^ 



61st 

<i)^^^8 

62 



fW? 

62nd 

f^^^8 

63 

bO 

cA<ir^ 

ftraf? 

63rd 

far^^8 

64 

b8 



04th 


65 

bd 


■?fsp^# 

65th 


66 

bb 



66th 

8tW&’W8 

67 

bn 


5r[^^jr 

67th 
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FIGURES. 

CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

ORDER. 

BENGALI. 

SANSKRIT. 

68 




68tb 

69 



%5ITT'«fiS 

09th 

70 



TT'^f^ 

70th 

71 




71st 

72 

n 



72n(l ' 

73 


('4tl|'€<5^ 


73rd 

74 

H8 



74t]i 

75 

^(t 



75th 

76 




76th 

77 




77th 

78 

^v- 

'oO^I'e^ 


78th 

79 

^?5> 



79 th 

'80 

V® 

'srr^ 

'Br«flf% 

80th 

81 

V’i 



81st 

82 


f^?T^ 


82nd 

83 

VO 

f%<rf»ft 

arp^lf% 

83rd 

84 

V8 

c^<rt^ 


84th 

85 

V(t 

«4Fr^ 


85th 

86 

Vb 



80th 

87 

V‘i 


TT'ST^ftf^ 

87th 

88 

vv 



88th 

89 

v;& 

^sTjnr 

N 

<fl(:<tt4r5 

89th 

90 



5r?f% 

90th 

91 




91st 

92 


ftlPTfST^ 


92nd 

93 


fwT*T^ 

fap^f% 

93rd 

94 

>>2 



94th 

95 

h(L 


^<i?snrD5 

95th 

96 


c^irfsi^ 


96th 
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■FT'sif^^srs 

f^'e%ji5rs 


F^81T'S%5?T? 

ttsji^'^fissrs 


iiii<^iwi“Tin6's*i* 

t2ST*ftf%^8 




TT%HIf^3iSr8 

JHC?Ff5Rf%3Jr8 

*<<lf«^SI8 

fVRf%55r8 

farst^f^^8 

»r<i?«r?f^5^« 

5T<r«''»*r8 
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CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

VIGURES. 



ORDER. 




BENGALI. 

SANSKRIT. 


SANSKRIT. 

97 




97th 


1 




98 




98th 


99 




99th 


100 

^oo 



100 th 

■*rFws 

1000 

^ooo 



1000th 



a. When the Sanskrit ordinal numbers 
and qualify a feminine noun, they take after them, as 
; and all others, from five to at housand, inclusive, assume 
as etc., thus according with the analogy of other 

adjectives. See § 30. The termination ^8 may be optionally 
employed from the nineteenth to i\\^ fifty -eighth of the Sanskrit 
ordinal numbers ; but the usual way by which they arc repre- 
sented has been followed in the foregoing columns. 


73. A particular form of ordinal numbers is expressly 
employed to designate the days of the solar month. 


the first day. 
the second day. 
the third day. 
(^ir\ the fourth day. 
the fifth day. 
the sixth day. 
the seventh day. 
the eighth day. 
the ninth day. 
the tenth day. 


the eleventh day. 
the twelfth day. 
the thirteenth day. 
TSWT the fourteenth day. 
C<Tf^ the fifteenth day. 
f*n^ the sixteenth day. 

the seventeenth day. 
the eighteenth day. 
^^»fl the nineteenth day. 
-the twentieth day. 
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the twenty-first day. the twenty-seventh 

the twenty-second day. day. 

the twenty-third day. the twenty-eighth day 

Ffw»n the twenty-fourth day. the twentj^-niiith day. 

the twenty-fifth day. the thirtieth day. 

the twenty-sixth day. do^far^n the thirty-first day. 


a. The preceding ordinals are used in mercantile and revenue 
accounts. They appear to have been introduced into the Bengali 
from the Urdu or Hindristaiil by the Musalman rulers of the 
country. According to the anonymous author of the Bengali 
Grammar alluded to^ § 21, the Sanskrit names of day and 
night are neither elegantly expressed nor understood after them ; 
but instead thereof the Persian word c?rTW ^ a day,’ or the 
Arabic word ^date,’ is generally understood or 

expressed;” and this, by the way, is a proof of their Muslim 
origin. Those ending in are borrowed in their masculine, 
and those in in their feminine forms, modified (from 
They, however, do not undergo any further change in Bengali, 
whether to agree with a masculine or feminine noun.” The rule 
for their forniatidn appears to be this, viz., when the cardinal 
number ends in a consonant without the inherent short d, the 
termination (sometimes jn) is added, as or ^^thc 

twentieth.” If the cardinal ends in the short «, the latter is 
changed into ^ and the tennination ^ is added, as it is when 
the cardinal ends in any other vowel beside the short d. 

1), The learner must be prepared to find occasional deviations 
in the orthogi’aphy of Bengali words, and particularly in the 
numerals. In this respect many anomalies are every day met 
with ; but these generally arise from the indis(;riminate use 
among the vulgar of and tt, or from the dificrent modes 

by which the diphthongs may be represented. The Sanskrit 
cardinal and ordinal numbers, being employed chiefly by the 
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learned, and their orthography being established, are rarely 
misspelt. 


Of Collective Numbers. 


74. Tlio number ten being multiplied by itself, and the 
product being again multiplied by ten ; and the same pro- 
cess being repeated till the amount is one thousand tril- 
lions, the sums so obtained are denominated as beneath. 


jr*r ten. 

hundred. 

thousand. 

'anr® ten thousand, 
hundred thousand, 
million. 

C^ffe ten millions. 

'anuf hundred millions. 

thousand millions, 
ten thousand millions, 
hundred thousand mil- 
lions. 


billion. 

ten billions, 
hundred billions. 

^ thousand billions, 
ten thousand billions, 
hundred thousand 
billions, 

^ trillion. 

ten trillions. 

hundred trillions, 
thousand tril- 
lions. 


a. The above collective miinhcrs show us, en passnvt, the 
extent to which the Hindus, the inventors of the decimal scale, 
carried their enumeration table. The numbers themselves, with 
the exception of the first half-dozen or so, are rather an object 
of curiosity than of real practical utility. Their values arc, in 
some instances, occasionally explained rather differently: thus, 
is sometimes represented to be ten billions. The word 
“ a score,” is often used instead of “ twenty.” Reduplica- 
tives are formed by subjoining 'Q*! “ a twist,” “ fold,” to any 
Sanskrit cardinal number, as “ two-fold.” 
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Of Fractional J\ umbers. 

75, Quarters and halves of any whole number are thus 
denoted. If a quarter more than one of the units of any 
number is to be expressed, the rvord is prefixed to 
it, as ^ ‘‘ two and a quarter” (2|-). If a half more, 
or >ITC'V is pi’ofixcd, as vrlf? Fff? “four and a half” 
(4|); hut if three quarters is to be expressed, as in “ four 
and three quarters” (4|), they then say “a quarter less 
than five.” The word denotes a quarter less : thus, 
is “four and three quarters” (4|); literally “a 
quarter less five,” When srff?, and are em- 

ployed with »r5 “a hundred,” or Tiyasr “a thousand,” these 
last arc taken as wltohs or collective numbers, and the 
compound will therefore imply a half more, or a quarter 
more or less than the himdrcd or the thousand : thus, 
■*r5 “ a hundred and a quarter (of the hundred)” 
(125), “ a quarter less than a hundred” (76). 

a. The term (<*1451 by itself implies “ a quarter” (J), or 
is “a half” (J), firs “one and a half” (1|), “two 

and a half” (2.§) ; and these arc to he considered as used in an 
abs'blute sort of way. In the ciunmon concerns of business it is 
seldom that any number requires to be divided into more than 
sixteen parts ; consequently the 'srW iind, or sixteenth part 
of a rupee, is assumed to denominate fractional numbers, whose 
denominator is two or any midtiple thereof by itself : thus, 

implies rotbs, ^STfsp ^tbs, etc. If any more minute 
fraction is required, such, for example, as iith, it is only neces- 
sary to say f^rnn “ a quarter md.” 
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SECTION V. 

ON THE JUNCTION OF LETTERS, AND THE DERIVA- 
TION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

76. In the Sanskrit language, which enters so freely into 
the Bengali, certain rules have been established for avoid- 
ing the concurrence of harsh or incongnious soimds, or the 
unpleasing hiatus which might arise from keeping sounds 
apart that are disposed to coalesce. For example, when 
two or more words are united together, cither as sentences 
or as compounds, some alteration may take place in the 
final letter of the leading word, or in the initial of the 
succeeding words, or by both of them suffering some 
change — as is sometimes the case in Greek, Latin, and 
some other polished languages, though not so systemati- 
cally as in Sanskrit. This euphonic change is called 

i.e. “junction,” or “union,” and is employed on three 
occasions, viz. on the adding of the affixes to nouns or 
verbs ; on the joining of two or more words so as to form 
a compound word ; and lastly, on the simple joining of 
words one to another as they occur in a sentence. 

77. Junction of Vowels, etc . — It is a principle in Sanskrit 
composition, that when two voAvels come together in a com- 
pound word or in a sentence, — as, for example, when one 
word ends, and the next begins with a vowel — a coalition 
or modification of the vowels takes place, so as to avoid a 
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hiatus. In order to explain the rules to that effect, a con- 
stant reference to the following Table of the Vowels, aud 
their cognate elements, will he of considerable service. 


1. Short Vowels . . . 

'cr a 

f i 

^ u 

ri 

^ Iri 

2. Long Vowels . . . 

'«(1 d 

t 1 

^ u 

rl 

^ In 

3, Guna Elements . . 


e 

•S 0 

'®rvi ar 

\ 

d 

4. Vriddhi Elements . 

'«n a 

^ ai 

^ au 

dr 

trVt <U 

5. Semi-vowels . . . 


^ya 

^ va 

^ ra 

5T la 


a. The term guna denoti s comer ton or change in the qy'aUty 
of the vowel ; vriddhi a further extoi^ion or augmentation of the 
same. Observe further, tliafc the live short vowels in the first 
line arc similar, respectively, to those immediately under them in 
the second line ; thus a and d, i and f, u and w, etc,, are said to 
be sii^ilar, only differing in quantity. The vocal sounds c and o, 
as well as ai aud au^ are considered by Sanskrit grammarians to 
be diphthongs. Lastly, the four semi-vowels in the fifth line 
bear a close relationship, as we shall immediately see, each re- 
spectively, to the four vowels, etc., directly above them. 

« 

78, Junction of Similar When a word ends with 

any one of the ten vowels, short or long, in lines first and 
second, and the following word begins with the same 
vowel, short or long, the two vowels always coalesce into 
one long vowel. For example : or^-t-^,or^ 

or ^ 4 - all make ^ d\ thus, and 
coalesce into “without offence.” In like man- 

ner, ^ or ^ or ^ -t- or ^ make ^ l ; 
and so on with the rest. 

79. Of the Junction of Dissimilar Vowels . — Dissimilar 
Vowels are those which arc pronounced by different organs, 
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as and or ^ and etc. When a word ends in any 
vowel but ’ST or '®rl , and the next begins with a dissimilar 
vowel, the final vowel of the first word is changed to its 
own semivowel; thus in trfif and the ^ of Bf? is 

changed to which is the semi-vowel of thus, 
although.” The same rule holds with regard to the 
remaining vowels, as may be sceu in the following ex- 
amples, viz. : 

^ or ^ becomes tt as in from and ^'5? 

•Jti „ „ fW „ 

^ $ „ 5T „ ^ 

80. Modifications of ^ and '=Brl, followed by Dissimilar 
Vowels^ etc. — When a word terminating in or ^ is fol- 
lowed by a word beginning with a dissimilar vowel, they 
produce the change called Guna, and when followed by a 
diphthong, that called Vriddhi, as 
“ the great God,” -= “ great glory.” So 

in the following examples: viz., -f ^tfjr = “the 

rising of the moon,” + •sittw = “ a great sage,” 

4- “ a good Likar,” “ the 

one and only. God,” “yom- siiprcraacy,” 

= 'A(C«il«n “ a little light,” siTit + 

“ a bad medicine.” 


81. Conversion of the Diphthongs. — When a word ends 
with the diphthongs ifi, '«,*§, or and the next word 
begins with any of the ten vowels in lines first and second, 
then the diphthongs arc respectively changed as follows : 
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becomes 

'®r^ as in 


from 


and 



>> 











J? 





JJ 



n 





a. ITiis rule is not of much importance to the Benjjali student. 
It is inserted here chiefly on account of the philosophic inge- 
nuity it displays. In Sanskrit the diphthong e is imnsidercd 
to he made up of the two vowels a and i, as in our words ‘‘ hair,” 
“ fair,” etc. The diphthong '« is made up of a and m, as in the 
French words “ haute” aiul “ faute.” Again the vriddhi diph- 
thongs and ^ are supposed to be made up of the long d and 
the i or u combined ; and this accounts clearly and satisfactorily 
for the changes above mentioned ; which consist merely in a reso- 
lution of the diphthongs into their primary elements, and then the 
conversion of the final vowels into their con e.sponding semi-vowels. 

82. Junction of Consonants . — In order clearly to com- 
prehend the following rules, the student is particularly 
requested to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
following classidcation of the consonants, wliich, like the 
vowels, are subject to certain euphonic permutations, when 
coming in contact with each other. The thirty-three con- 
sonants arc divided into five classes, when taken hori- 
zontally. Each class is named after the organ by which 
its letters are uttered, with or without the aid of the 
tongue : thus, 


NASAL. 8KMI-VOWBL. SIBILANT. 


1 

Gutturals ^ k 

«r kh 

^£t 

^ffh 

n 



2 

Palatials 

5 ch 

chh 


^jh 

^ n 

XT 1/a 

sh 

3 

Cerebrals 

^ t 

is th 

^ d 

1? dk 

n 

? r 

^ sh 

4 

Dentals 

^ t 

«t th 

J? d 

K dh 

ST n 

el 1 

Bf s 

5 

Labials 

9 J) 

IF pli 

5 b 

^ bh 

ST m 

V 
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a. The letters of the first class are uttered from the throat ; 
those of the second, by the tongue and palate ; of the third, by 
the tip of the tongue pressed against the roof of the mouth ; of 
the fourth, by the whole edge of the tongue pressed against the 
upper row of teeth ; lastly, those of the fifth class are uttered by 
means of the lips only. The letters of each of the five classes 
are also named after the leading letter of each class : thus^ 
instead of guttural, etc., we may say the ^ ka-class, the ^ cha- 
class, etc. 

h. The first two letters in each of the five classes are callet 
hard consonants, the second being the aspirate of the first ; the 
third and fourth are the corresponding soft consonants, tlic 
fourth being the aspirate of the third; the fifth is the corre- 
sponding nasal of each class ; the sixth and seventh are callec 
semi-vowels and sibilants respectively, and are here arranged 
under the classes to which they naturally belong. 

c. Besides the above classification, there is another of a more 
simple and general kind, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer. In this latter classification the whole of the letters of the 
alphabet are divided into two diftcrent orders, called surds and 
sonants. The ten hard consonants, together with the three sibi- 
lants, that is, arc 

called surds; the rest of the consonants, together with all the 
vowels, are called sonants. 

83. Wo now proceed to lay down a few general rules 
respecting the junction and permutation of consonants. 
The subject, in fact, belongs more to the grammar of the 
Sanskrit language ; but as the latter enters so freely into 
the Bengali, it would be improper in us here to overlook it. 

Rule First. 

When a word ends with any of the five hard aspirates, 
and the next begins with a hard letter, aspirated or other- 
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wise, the final letter of the first word is changed into its 
own corresponding unaspirated letter : thus 
chitralikh karoti becomes ehitralik karoti, “ the painter exe- 
cutes.” 


Rule Second, 

If a word terminates in any hard letter, and the next 
begins with a soft letter, the hard is changed into its own 
unaspirated soft, as -t- (r*n = ‘ ‘ a living con- 
dition;” so vdk-devi becomes vag-devl, “the god- 

dess of speech.” 

Rnle Third. 

When a word ends with any of the ten soft consonants, 
and the next begins with any of the ten hard, the soft 
is changed into its own con-esponding hard : thus, 

kumud phuUati becomes kumui phuUati., “the lotus 
blossoms.” 

Rule Fourth. 

When a word ends with a letter of the ^ class, and the 
next word begins with a letter of the ^ class, the final of 
the’ first word is changed into the ^ class ; when followed 
by the fe' class, into the ^ class ; and when followed by 5T, 
into sT, as »!<[«- -t- ^ “ the autumnal moon,” 

H “ a good pupil,” -p ^ “ people of 

the world,” “flying,” 'S*. + fsrf^ = 

“ that writing.” 

Rule Fifth. 

When the leading letters of each of the five classes, viz., 
3F, and ^ are followed by any sonant letter, that 
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ia, by a vowel, semi- vowel, nasal, 5f, w, i?, or their 
aspirates, they become <t, Jf, and respectively, as 
= “lord of the region,” ^ + 

Wfl[“tho six seasons,” “sprung from 

it,” -t- “that state.” When a nasal follows 
any of the above letters, the latter are usually changed 
into nasals of their own class to agree with it, as wf^ + 
5r5=?t^ “wordy,” '!i«. + r*if»iC'« = “on that ac- 

count ;” but the final of the first word may also follow the 
general rule ; hence there are two forms : thus, '5'*- -i- 
may become either or “ that man.” 

Rule Sixth. 

If a word ends with ^ or «f, and the next begins with 
■»r, the ^ and if become p, and »r is changed to and 
both are then united, as + ■*fT3r = “that shilstra.” 

If a word ending in '5 or if be followed by the ^ and 
>5 assume their soft sounds, and the ^ is changed into the 
corresponding aspirate, as “ destitute of 

speech.” 

Rule Seventh. 

sf preceded by w, H), ?, ^, becomes <1; but ^ preceded •by 
any other short vowel and followed by a vowel, is doubled, as 

+ srfif = «r«iTif “ shout of applause,” vr + '«rf5n = “ a 

good spirit.” In the same circumstances, ^5, and «l are 
doubled, as -t- ^im = “ shadow of a tree.” 

Rule Eighth. 

Ti initial preceded by any vowel except by a 

semi-vowel, or any consonant of the first or ^ class, is 
changed to ?r ; and ^ followed by the v class becomes ■«f ; 
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followed by the ^ class, it becomes as fk -f fVrw == 
^‘prohibited,” “graceful-minded,” ^^[71 + 

“ twang of a bow.” If ^ final is followed 
by any letter of the fourth or ^ class, it changes that letter 
to its corresponding one in the third or ^ class, as TO + ^ 
= “ the sixth.” 

a. Let us now briefly recapitulate the substance of wliat we 
have stated in the preceding eight rules, together with a few 
additional remarks. It appears that if two aspirated consonants 
should meet according to rule first, the first must be changed to 
its own unaspirated letter. The letters F, and when 
they open on a nasal, are occasionally changed to their own 
nasals, but they may retain their own unaspirated soft sounds, 
as + TO = Tf^TO ^ ^ wordy.” Any dental letter opening 

on a palatial or a cerebral, must be changed to a palatial or a 
cerebral, as ^ and . When a 

dental letter opens on the letter it should be changed to as 
4. The nasals <1, •t, preceded by a short 

vowel, when silent at the end of a word, and followed by a 
word commencihg with a vowel, should be doubled, as + 
= The letter when beginning a word and pre- 

ceded by a word terminating in a short vowel, should be doubled, 
a*s -f • A letter over which a the 

symbol ^ 7', is written may be optionally doubled ; thus it is cor- 
rect either to write or ^7, though custom has established 
that it should be generally doubled. 

/). The letter tt is both the dental and the labial sibilant ; is 
the palatial, and the cerebral and guttural ; that is, when 
opens on a palatial, cerebral, or guttural letter, it must be 
changed in due order to the sibilant of the same class, as -f 
= where the letter ^ has been converted into the 

palatial »f, to agree with the palatial ^ of fF<t. Further, the 
letter TT is convertible into ^ when preceded by any semi- vowel, 


13 
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the aspirate, or any vowel but 'ai or 'btI • The letter «( is gener- 
ally substituted for si, when in the same word it is preceded by 
■5 or but not if the sf should be silent at the end of a word, as 
^ « do” -t- ^ “ the act of doing.” 

Of the Symbol Anuswdrah and Visargah. 

84. Strictly speaking, the anuswdrah and visargah ought 
not to be classed as letters of the alphabet. They are mere 
symbols or substitutes, representative of other letters, viz., 
the anuswdrah that of one or other of the five nasals, and 
the visargah that of ? or I here, however, follow the 
practical rules respecting their conversion as laid down by 
native grammarians. It is a rule, then, that anuswdrah 
followed by a vowel is changed into M : thus, and 
when combined become wte . When the anuswdrah opens 
on any letter of the five classes of consonants, it may he 
changed to the respective nasal of the class, as -b ^ = 
ftnsf? “what are you doing?” 

85. The character s, or visargah^ is susceptible of three 
changes under certain circumstances. First, when fol- 
lowed by any surd letter, it is changed to as -f 

= “Jupiter.” Second, the visargah is changed 

to '« 0 , when preceded by the inherent vowel, and fol- 
lowed by any sonant letter, as SRS -h = 5rc*rf?«t “a wish.” 
Third, the visargah is changed to ? when preceded by 
any vowel but ^ or '«n, and followed by a sonant letter, 
as -t- ^ = sTSTft^. When visargah is followed by 
either of the first two letters of the five classes, i.e.^ by 
^ «t, B ^ ^ «t, ^ or by a sibilant, it becomes a 

sibilant, as 'Sis -t- ^ “ the sun,” fks + 
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thoughtlessness,” completion.” When 

^ ^ or a sibilant follows, there are two forms, as 

+ == or glorious,” 

or peace of mind.” When the 8 is preceded by 

the inherent vowel and followed by or any consonant 
not included in the preceding rule, it becomes as T?r8 + 
“ older,” + ^nr == glorious.” 

When any other vowel than ^ follows, it is dropped, as 
^8 + ^ 7 [^ “ therefore.” 

a. It appears, then, from what we have just stated respecting* 
the changes undergone by the anuswdrah and the visargah^ that 
it merely consists in their re-conversion into the letters for which 
they were originally adopted as conventional symbols. 

A. In the older Latin compositions we find the final s of the 
nominative case of the second declension occasionally suppressed, 
on a principle somewhat similar to that M^iicli in Sanskrit con- 
verts it into a visargah ; with this difference, however, that in 
Sanskrit Prosody the short vowel preceding the visargah is long 
by position, whereas in Latin the vowel preceding the suppressed 
s is short. In fact, the a* in Latin seems to have been sup- 
pressed, in order to have a convenient short vowel on an 
emergency. This shews, however, that the final s must have 
been* but slightly sounded, otherwise the Poet would not have 
taken so much liberty : thus, in the Fragments of Ennius : 

Suavis homo, facuiidu*, suo contentu’, beatus, 

Sceitu* secunda loquens in tempore, commodu’, verbum 
Paucum, etc. 

e. The final a in the French words les has may be considered 
as a species of visargah : and the r in a vast number of English 
words is very nearly uttered like the same symbol: thus, the r 
in the word dark^ as we pronounce it, is scarcely perceptible 
to a foreigner ; and a Brahman would probably write the word 
Vt8^. The Scotch and Irish pronounce the r pure, like the 
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natives of Persia and India; a Frenchman, when he sounds the 
r, perhaps overshoots the mark, particularly if he happens to 
be in a state of excitement. The final r in a great many French 
words (for instance, Infinitives and Nouns of Agency ending in 
er) may be considered as a visargah. 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


86. In Bengali the derivative words consist principally 
of substantives and adjectives. They are divided by native 
grammarians into two classes, viz., those derived from sub- 
stantives, and those derived from verbal roots; a divi- 
sion of little practical use. Before we proceed further, 
however, we would request the student to form a clear 
notion of the terms Guna and Vriddhi already alluded to 
in § 77, which ho may the more easily do by referring to 
the following Tabled viz. 


^ or ^ to -A as when becomes (W 
m is the ^ ^ „ -s „ T5(5[ „ (ift^ 

change of •sh „ ‘iP ,, ^ „ 

^ 


is the 
change of 




to 


as when ^ 

becomes 



or >i| 





11 














*- \ 


>rr«f 










87. Derivative Nouns may bo classed under eight heads, 
viz. — 1. Gentiles; 2. Patronymics; 3. Abstracts; 4. 
Amplificatives ; 5. Diminutives; 6. Verbals; 7. Denomi- 
natives; 8. IMisccllaucous. 
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a. Gentiles, or such nouns as denominate a people or race 

from the country or city in which they live, are formed by 
changing the first vowel of the country's name by Friddhi, or 
by adding some termination, or both together, as from 
comes ^^a man of Mithila;^^ man of 

Tudi.’’ The most common termi^ations of Gentiles are ^ and 

as Bihar,^^ a man of Maghadha or of 

Bihar,” ^!r^, ^ Dian of Bengal.” Instead of these the 

words and may be added, as or . 

If the name of the country ends in ^ or the termi- 
nation ^ is added : thus, China,” makes a Chinese.” 

But if the name of the country already terminates in the 
letter ^ must be subjoined: thus, from ^^the city of 

Benares,” comes an inhabitant of Benares.” 

b. Patronymics, or such nouns as mark the descent of a person, 

are formed from the original word by lengthening the first syllable 
of it by Friddhi, as (5tT^ name of a colebrated sage,” a 

descendant of Gotama;” f»f4[, a votary or follower of 

Shiva;” a descendant of Maim;” ^^a man’s 

name,” son of Devadatta.” In addition to lengthening 

the first syllable, some words take a termination like 

or and sometimes change their final letters, as *1^, •rf^T?^ 
a descendant of Nara;” irT^T^f^ “a descendant of 

Dasharatha;” ^^a descendant of Atri;” st^f, ^ 5)7 

^^a descendant of Garga;” ^rtSTl, ^^a descendant of a 

king;” relating to Indra.” 

c. Abstracts, which are equivalent to English words ending in 
ness, hood, ship, etc., are generally formed by the addition of 

or as ftrf ^^long,” « length;” ^ ^^good,” 

^31^1 « goodness;” ‘^a man,” manhood;” 

^^a lord,” lordship;” white,” (^T^) ^^white- 

ness;” a messenger,” fjBT or a message.” Sometimes 
they arc formed by lengthening the first syllable of the word by 
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Vriddhi and changing the last; and at others by lengthening 
it and adding as « great,” greatness,” glory;” 

^^mild,” srfliR mildness ;” steady,” ^^stedfast- 

ness;” sweet,” ^Tfg^ sweetness;” ^‘beautiful,” 

beauty.” 

d, Amplificatives, which convey the idea of increase or multi- 
tude, are formed by lengthening the first syllable of the word 
by Vriddhi and occasionally adding or as c«rf^ people,” 

many people ;” a field,” many fields ;” 

^^a man,” ^^many men;” ^^hair,” «much 

hair,” The most common way of forming them, however, is by 
simply adding or ^1, as ^^a lotus,” ^^a col- 

lection of lotuses ;” ^ ^^a man or person,” ^^a multitude 
of persons ;” grass,” much grass,” 

e. Diminutives^ which are expressive of something small or 
contemptible, are fonned by adding to the word the termination 

wity ^rw, or ?, as ^'a tree,” ''a small 
tree;” ^^a poet,” «a poetaster;” ^^a horse,” 

a mule ;” a doctor,” a quack 

or a miserable doctor ;” ^ ^^a hut,” a poor or miserable 

hut,” a cabin.’’ 

f 

/. Verbal Nouiis are such words as are formed from verbal 
roots, and signify either the simple act of the original verb, 
or the instrument by which the act may be effected, llie 
termination is added to a root, generally converted by gunoy 
to form verbal nouns implying the act of whatever the root ex- 
presses : thus, the act of doing,” from ^ do,” and . 

The termination 3F is added to roots converted by to form 
nouns implying the instrument or vessel by which any act is 
accomplished, as (stm ^^thc eye,” from ^ ^^to lead;” ^^the 
ear,” from vsp hear.” The terminations and ^ form nouns 
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denoting the result of an action : thus, ^gff^ the action or thing 
done,” from ^ ^^do;” knowledge,” from ^^know.” 

The termination ^ when subjoined to a root forms nouns which 
often imply the result of an action : thus, a search,” from 
seek ;” but occasionally the noun thus formed has a more 
general acceptation : thus, old age,” from ^ waste away 
and ^^a star,” from ^ ^^pass.” There are also several other 
terminations, as may be seen in the following list : — 


BOOTS. TERMINATIONS. WORDS. 


^ to shine. 


gold. 

^ to cross. 

'•rar 

^35?^ a wave. 

Csrf5 to see. 

'SR 

CsrfF^r the eye. 

to pierce. 

'«r*r| 

fwrl pain. 

^ to hold. 

5T 

W virtue, justice. 

to surround. 


51^5^ an orb, circle. 

speaking. 


^F^n murmuring. 

to speak. 

■Qsn 

a word. 

to be angry. 

'srfsi 

F^t^T man of low caste. 

^ to be splendid. 


lightning. 

F? to move. 

N 


FfiPi conduct. 

^ to be drunk. 


wine. 

to breathe. 


air. 

to bear. 


<rr^ the arm. 

to sound. 


ffsp^ or 115 a bow. 

ZK to bind. 


^51 a wife. 

^ to break down 

ff 

a sword. 

ifsr to tame. 


if^ a rod, punishment. 

asp to hear. 


Cv2^t31 the ear. 

W\ to know. 

fs 

a relation. 

to understand. 

t 

understanding. 

to produce. 


vrs an animal. 

to cry. 

9 

the throat. 
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BOOTS, 

to sleep, 
to request. 
^ to shine. 

< to screen, 
to cut. 


TEBMINATTOKS. 

^1 

(M^) Ml 
? 


WOBDi. 

■5^ a sleep, a dream. 
iEr|;j1 a petition, 
the sun. 
armour, 
a hole. 


g. Denominatives, or nouns of agency, are formed from verbal 
roots by various terminations like the preceding. The terminal 
tion is\ is added to a root converted by to form a concrete 
noun implying an agent, as a doer, maker, or agent” from 
ig[ do.^^ Observe, however, that when words formed by ^ are 
in a state of composition, this termination takes the original 
crude fonn as when agency ” is formed from an 

agent.^^ The terminations m. /. when added to roots 

augmented by also fonn concrete nouns implying agency, as 
who causes to do,’^ from igf do/^ The terminations ^ m. 
/. are, in like manner, added to roots augmented by to 
form nouns of agency, as ^n, Tlfit^ /. a speakcr,^^ from 
speak,^^ The teiminations m. f, are likewise added to 
roots to fonn concrete nouns of agency, as m, a washer- 
man,^^ ?n5r^ /. a washerman’s wife,” from “ colour.” The 
syllables ^t? ni, ^tft /• arc likewise tenninations deduced from 
^ do,” and added to nouns to form concrete epithets, as 
a blacksmith.” A few other modes of forming derivatives of 
this sort may be seen in the follomng list : viz. 


BOOTS. 

TERMINATIONS. 

WORDS, 

isr to do. 


an agent. 

^ to produce. 


a father. 

to beg. 

>> 

F'bflP? a beggar. 

•T^ to rejoice. 


•TH^ a son. 

<21^ to receive. 

- 

(^) a receiver. 

to bind. 


a friend. 
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BOOTS. 

^ to bark. 

dv. N 

^ to kill. 

\ 

W to go. 


TERMIXAT10N8. 


•NVORDS. 

a dog. 

or a bear. 
5f5rl a traveller. 


Two nouns, or a noun and verbal adjective, arc often used to 
form nouns of agency, as 
king.” 


A. Miscellaneous , — ^There are many nouns which cannot be 
classed under any of the preceding denominations, and which 1 
have therefore called miscellaneous, as earth;” 

undying,” ever-living,” “ the immortal place,” 

heaven,” etc. The rules hitherto given refer to words either 
purely Sanskrit, or at least of Sanskrit origin. The following 
remarks apply to native words or those used in an idiomatic 
sense. When the mutual performance of the same thing is to 
be expressed, the verbal noun ending in denoting the result 
of the action is reduplicated, and the letter ^ is substituted for 
the final ^ to end with, as^Ft^T^tfe ^^a mutual cutting;” STT^TsTlf? 

mutual beating.” Substantives are also reduplicated in a 
similar manner, as from ear to ear ;” face 

to face.” A sound of no perceptible meaning is often made to 
rhyme with a word to denote such things as generally accompany 
it ; thus, water,” etc., the same as water.” A syl- 

lable is often reduplicated to imply an imitation of certain sounds, 
as ^^any pjittering sound;” ^^the tinkling of bells.” 

The following example will show how sucli redupli(‘ated words 
arc used : viz. 1 

n “Wounds fall without ceasing and inflict reciprocal 
gashes ; I hear only the dm and clashing sound of the battle.” 


DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

88. Derivative adjectives are of two kinds, those formed 
from nouns like our adjectives ending in able^ ible^ ate^ ent^ 


14 
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ous, y, ly, ful^ some, etc. ; and those formed from verbs like 
the English participles ending in ing. The terminations 
'=»r »?. 'wrt /. form adjectives, but the 'Sf of the masculine 
is generally dropped in Bengali, though retained in San- 
skrit: thus, “pure,” “immaculate.” Tlic 

terminations ^ m. ^ f. are of frequent occurrence ; but 
generally the ssi of the masculine is altogether dropped 
in Bengali, though retained in Sanskrit : thus, m. 

f. “ beautiful.” The terminations '«r m. ^ /. when 
joined to nouns whose first syllable has been augmented 
by ^fw, form adjectives with a meaning implying a rela- 
tionship to what the noun implies : thus, “ marine,” 

from “ the sea.” The terminations ^ m. f. are 
added to nouns, to imply the being possessed of what the 
noun signifies : thus, m. /. “ lustful,” from 

“ lust.” The terminations m. or ?rfsj m. *rlt /. also 
form adjectives denoting the possession of what the noun 
to which tliey arc added implies : thus, m. /. 

“holy,” from “holiness;” m. “intel- 

ligent,” from jfv “intellect.” Tlie terminations ^ f?i. 

/. are added to nouns augmented by to denote the 
possession of what the noun implies: thus, srffwFm. /. 

“ pious,” from KV “ piety.” The terminations ^ m. Wi/. 
or /. or liiTT m. JiTTl and /. or ? m. '^1 / arc 

added to nouns to form adjectives implying some kind of re- 
lationship, cither general or particular, with the word which 
they qualify. The words to which they are added are often 
augmented by ^fw, as “ male,” from “ a man.” 

The terminations and'^srl^ are often found joined to roots 
and nouns to form adjectives denoting the having a ten- 
dency to what they imply: thus, having a tendency 

to suffer: “patient,” from ^ “bear or endure,” inTtf 
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compassionate,” from inO The terminations 

and ^ form adjectives denoting possession or propensity ; 
as ^^a lord,” from ^ ‘‘power;” “a beggar,” 
from “beg.” 

a. A very great number of adjectives expressive of having or 

possessing the thing indicated by the substantive, is formed by 
affixing ^Tlf^ holder/^ and the Hindustam 

termination ; and a few by affixing 

^5 ‘**f, ? to nouns: thus, ‘^beauty,” 
beautiful %fif ^^a wave/^ ^Mvavy;’^ WT^ ^^know- 
ledge,” possessing knowledge,” ‘^sapient,” ^^wise;” ^ 

strength,” possessing strength,” strong;” 

^^a cap,” wearing or holding a cap” (a term applied 

to Europeans and Christians in general) ; c^ifl memory,” 
or ^^possessingagood memory,” having capacity 
to learn;” ^^an arrow,” having arrows;” 

^^a tooth,” tusked;” kindness,” ^^kind;” 
matted hair,” ^^-cT having matted hair,” a devotee ;” c?T5r 
hair,” C?t5r-‘*f hairy.” 

b. Adjectives formed by adding having,” possessed 

of,’i joined or connected with,” ‘^possessed 

of,” having,” seized or affected by,” and vjf^ swallowed 

by,” “involved in;” though not literally or directly, yet in 
effect, are of this class, as “quality,” 

'^«itPsr5 “having or possessing qualities ;” “anger,” 
?T^t ^3 “possessed of, or seized by anger.” 

and “ distressed,” are generally annexed to nouns signify- 
ing passions or consequences thereof, as distressed by 

anger,” C*rW^ distressed by grief.” 

c. The following Past Participles are often employed to ex- 
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press the existence in some individual or thing, of what the 
noun implies, viz., vSTir^, or 

WtWa* all signifying joined or attached;” jiossessed of 

faith: confiding;” ^"5;;^ |;o,v5m‘cd o/ ^/ory, etc. : glorious;” 

possessed with fear : afraid ;” possessed of 

youth : youthful ;” j)ossessed of shame : ashamed ;” 

possessed of good qualities : accomplished ;” 
addicted to vice or debauchery : vicious,” dissolute ; ” 
‘^turned,” turned to what is good: ^^well-disposed;” 
pained,” by sickness : sick;” afflicted,” 

afflicted ivith grief: sorrowful;” “seized,” C*2r3rv2W 
seized with love: ^^in love;” jcT “ filled,” filled with 

anxious thoughts • “sad;” “attained,” fr’sunrt^rt’ orer- 

taken by surprise: “confounded;” “gifted,” 

gifted with knowledge: “wise;” “ become,” 4«ft So® become 
obedient : “ submissive ; ” “filled,” filled with 

splendour: “resplendent;” ir® “understood,” before un-- 

der stood : “ forementioned ;” IT® “ devoted to,” devoted 

to benevolence: “benevolent;” “done,” formerly 

done: “former,” “previous;” “situated;” situated 

in the middle: “medial,” “central;” “pained,” 

pained at heart: “ grieved;” “ obtained,” 

has been changed: “altered,” “disfigured;” “acquired,” 

acquired through favour: “bestowed;” “kept,” 

kept within : “concealed;” WT® “born,” legiti- 

timately born: “legitimate;” fnfsrvg “caused,” 
caused by prohibition: “preventive;” “moistened,” 

wrrffis^ moistened with pity: “affected;” “effected,” 

effected by proof : “demonstrated;” or 

“ earned,” acquired through good tvorks : “ deserved,^^ 

“ merited ;” acquired through a husband : “ marital,” 

“ conjugal.” 
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(1, The following epithets imply fitness”: 
nrT^ or ^rbv6 ^^fit,” thus, fsPITlT deserving of blame: ‘^culpable;” 

^^fit for empire;” Jit for work : capable,” 

active as is Jit : suitable,” much ;” wished,” 
as is tvished : « sufficient,” satisfactory.” 

e. Epithets are very often formed from a past participle 
and a noun implying a substance, to express some new con- 
nection of one subject to another : thus, adorned,” 

adorned with gems : jewelled;” inlaid,” inlaid 

xvithgemsx jewelled;” fashioned,” C«rf^f^f^^ formed 

of iron : of iron ; ” covered,” covered with bark: 

“dressed in bark;” “taken place,” C^Tl^^rl^ impregnated 
with iron : “ chalybeate.’^ 

/. The absence or loss of whatever the noun implies is often 
expressed by subjoining the following participles ; viz. “ des- 
titute,” destitute of knowledge: “ illiterate ;” “ de- 
serted,” without food: “foodless,” “destitute ;” 

“abandoned,” without reflection: “heedless;” 

“ fallen,” fallen from birthright: “outcast;” ^ “de- 
stroyed,” bereft of coxisciousness : “ confounded.” 

4 

g. Epithets implying similarity are very frequently formed 
with the following terminations : viz. ?i^, ^TlTT 

or ^ “ like,” thus, lightnmg : “ quick,” “ nim- 
ble;” : “lunar,” “beautiful;” ?rWfit?rf^^srfir 

like an emperor : “imperial;” like a father : “fatherly,” 

“paternal;” heaven-like: “heavenly,” “celestial;” 

like the good : “ virtuous,” “ worthy.” 

A. The word literally denotes “ form ” or “ shape,” hence, 
“similitude;” but in composition it further signifies “composed 
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of/’ or consisting of/^ hence it is in a very limited degree 
equivalent to a genitive sign, as thus stated by Dr. Yates : ‘The 
possessive case is supplied by “ form,” when the language is 
not natural but figurative, as “ the cords of death,” 

the cup of salvation,” the fire 

of distress.’^ This word must not be confounded with its 
cognate : the former may always be explained by “ having 
or assuming the form of,” as fire having the form 

of grief;” the latter, may always be explained by “being 

a peculiar form of,” as C*rf^ grief being a peculiar 

form of fire,” ^ “ his advice is poison,” 

that is, “ a peculiar form of poison.” ^ 

i. The subjoined epithets have a word implying an agent as 
the last member of the compound, and no remark need be made 
respecting them, except that their feminines are formed by 
like other attributives in ^ . See § 88. making,” 

making dishonour i “dishonouring;” help- 
ing,” helpmg another: “kind,” “humane;^’ Tfwt 

“speaking,” speaking falsehood: “lying;” 

“censuring,” censuring others: “slanderous;” 

“going,” before: “preceding;” “ de- 
pending,” 071 firmiiess : “patient;” 

“abiding,” ahidmg in the middle: “central,” “medial ;” 

*»fT^ “ disposed to,” disposed to assistance: “bene- 
ficent;” “destroying,” destroying kind/iess: 

“ungrateful;” “seeing,” seeing lo7ig [before] : “pro- 
vident,” “cautious ; ” “desiring,” desirmg at- 

tachment: “ affectionate,” “ fond ;” “ staying,” 

staying in the atmosphere \ “aerial;” desiring,” 

desiring food: “hungry,” “destitute;” “abandoning,” 

aba7ido7ii7ig right: “reprobate;” consuming,” 
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consuming tvhat\s ascertained: economical 
passionate,” moment to moment: 

peevish;” delighting,” delighting in 

his own acts: ^^vain-glorious;” following,” 

following orders: ‘^obedient;” following,” *fTl5[fy>it^ 

following the ordinances: ‘^orthodox;” following,” 

followbig orders: obedient ; ” ^^f. wishing,” 
tvell-wishing : benevolent.” 


k. The following epithets are likewise formed by a termination 
implying an agent: viz. Wt^ giving,” giving alms: 

charitable ; ” producing,” producmg fear: ter- 
rific;” lf*fW shewing,” shewing whaVs not desired: 

‘^ominous ;” wishing,” desiring power : ^^am- 
bitious,” worldly-minded;” “^fulfilling,” '^^i^[?:^ful/illing 

wishes: “kind,” “humane;” ^TtW “destroying,” 
destroying confidence: “treacherous ;” vST^rr*!^ “exhibiting,” 
exhibiting self -qualifications: “ostentatious,” “vain- 
glorious.” 

/. The following inseparable terminations serve to form epi- 
thets, that are of very frequent occurrence ; they are all either 
past participles, or the contractions of words implying an agent : 
VJ “moving,” movmg m the water: “aquatic;” 

“doing,” causing tmeasiness: “persecuting;” ^“stand- 
ing,” standing in the middle: “ medial,” “ an umpire ;” 

“going,” going before: “preceding;” ^ “singing,” 

TTfST^ “singing the Sama Ved;” w “knowing,” kyioivmg 

all things: “omniscient;” ^ “destroying,” “killing the 

foe ; ” ^ “ seizing,” src*ltC? captivating the heart : “ fascinating;” 
If “giving,” ^STPr giving food: “charitable;” ^ “born,” 
arising from lust: “libidinous.” 

7n. When the inseparable terminations 5171 nu 5rft /• are added 
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to a substance, it implies the being made up of it, or the being 
filled with it; thus, composed of,’’ made of wood: 

wooden.” The termination empty,” ^^void of,” seems 

very much the opposite of ir?, and is of common occurrence : 
thus, empty,” destitute of mem ^^uninhabited.” 

The inseparable termination implies a natural disposition to 
any quality to which it is subjoined: thus, »ft5f ‘^disposed to,” 
disposed to fear : fearful,” timid.” 

n. The following adjectives being added to words, form at- 
tributives: viz. having cause,” effected by 

complaisance X ^^complaisant,” ^^kind;” “inherent,” 

consisting of four : quadruple being pre- 
vious,” with previous humility x humble;” 

^ Slaving an agent,” having another for an agent \ 

‘‘done by another.” 

o. The adjuncts and will require some further 

illustration, as they are peculiar in their use ; they both are em- 
ployed in place of the instrumental case, as wo stated § 23. The 
first implies the manner how any act was performed ; and the 
latter describes the agent by whom anything was accomplished, 
and therefore requires the verb in the passive voice : thus* 

1 “O ye host of 

Gods ! I make a humility-/>rccec//w^ representation.” The above 
example is therefore equivalent to “ a representation preceded 
by humility,” i.e. “ an humble representation.” Again, 

1 “that is declared by the Pandit^^^ or “the 
Panejit being the agent that is declared.” 

j). We now conclude with two lists of adjectives formed in 
various ways, the first from nouns, the second from verbs. 
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1. 

Adjectives fornied from Nouns» 

NOUNS. 

TERMINATIONS. 

WORDS. 

lac dye. 


dyed ndth lac. 

knowledge. 


wise. 

end. 


’^®rf^5r last. 

hind part. 

^ cl 

slippery. 

a race. ^ 

O'.. 


honourable. 

5r<r^ hell. 


5r?[#tir hellish. 

wind. 


h\poehoudria(\ 

work. 


diligent. 

^ fear. 


terrific. 

sin. 


sinful. 

ifw wisdom. 


wise. 

a tooth. 

TT 

dental. 

honey. 

? 

5^4? sweet. 

Os* 

coldness. 


cold. 

^ fear. 

ds ' • 

'#tlNF timid. 

hair. 


C^r*r4 hairy. 

Wfsr knowledge. 

• 

wise. 

brightness. 


bright j glorious, 

CffTf^ hair. 


hairy. 

^^^vork. 

diligent. 


• 2 . Adjeclives formed from Verba. 

The largest class of this sort is that ending in ^ (^), as 
'fTft (^), “standing,” “doing,” “be- 

lieving;” but there are many other ways of forming adjectives 
from verbs as may be seen in the following table : 

TERMINATIONS. 

^ to go. moving ; a way. 

to live. ^4^ living. 

^ to fear. terrifying. 


15 
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ROOTS. 

TERMINATIONS. 

WORDS. 

Pfir to pity. 

'srfM 

pitying. 

to bear. 


Trf^ bearing. 

to be soft. 


mild. 

to break. 


breaking, brittle. 

to awake. 


waking. 

^ to be bold. 


daring. 

^ to eat. 

\ 


ravening. 

to bow. 

\ 

? 

srg yielding, humble. 

«l*»r to perish. 


perishing. 

^ to stand. 

\ 

standing, stationary. 

ftf to conquer. 

V 

conquering. 


DERIVATIVE VERBS. 


89. Wq have already explained, § 50, how cansal verbs 
are derived from their primitives ; it remains only to say 
a few words on the derivation of Beng.al! verbs from 
Sanskrit roots. As a general rnle, if the Sanskrit root 
ends with a consonant, the Bengali verbal noun is formed 
from it by adding '’sr^, and sometimes changing the vowel 
of the root by ffuna or vriddhi, especially such as end in 
the anomalous vowel ri, thus : 


ROOT. 

VERBAL NOUN. 

worshipping. 

ROOT. 

VERBAL NOUN. 

bearing. 


counting. 

^ v 

f laughing. 

N 

tTcR moving or going. 


doing. 

w. 

taking up. 


taking hold. 


or writing. 


5r?«l dying. 


vomiting. 


taking by force, 

N 

happening. 


stealing. 


blazing. 
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Roots ending with a double consonant, the first of 
which is a nasal, usually change the latt(}i' to " and 
lengthen the preceding vowel, as 'sry, “marking,” 

“weeping,” “sharing out,” TO, 

“ binding.” 

The following may bo regarded as irregular in their 
formation, though wilh one exception regular in their 
conjugation after they are formed ; — 


ROOT. 

VERBAL NOUN. 

ROOT. 

■VF.RIiAL NO'.’N. 


obtaining. 

1 •!»( 

seeing. 

— 

— with >21 <2rr<t*f id. 

: V ' 

; dv 

(ATI'S*! washing. 


speaking. 


Si'S*! taking. 


buying. 

% 

^'S*! being. 

ft 

selling. 

sn 

measuring. 


5ltTR singing. 


coming. 


awaking. 


3T«R, TO'l keeping. 


wfsR knoAving. 

r»f^ 

f»f«p!, learning. 

^or^^ flyiDg. 


•TVS! lying down. 

ifts 

standing. 

jjj; 

hearing. 

•ft 

Cif'CSf giving (irregu- 


or or <f^*! 


lar, vide § 52.) 


being situated. 

^ . 

running. 




COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

90. It is one main peculiarity of the class of languages 
called Indo-European that they all, more or less, delight in 
compound words. The Sanskrit, in this respect, stands 
decidedly at the head of the family ; as there appears to be 
no limit to the number of the words that may thus be 
combined into one compound word. It is a general rule 
that when two or more words are compounded, all the com- 
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portent members, except the last, reject their characteristic 
signs of gender, number, and case, and the intervening 
conjunction copulative, if any, and -then unite by if 
applicable. 

a. The c3ompound words, samdsa^ agreeably to the 

nature of their construction, arc arranged under the followhig 
classes by native grammarians ; viz. the ; the ; the 

; the ; .the ; and the • 

1 . 

91. Is the aggregation of nouns in the same case and of 
the same sort under one head, by omitting any intervening 
copulative conjunction which is equivalent to our and:’’ 
thus, instead of they say “ Kama and 

Lakshmana ; ” so instead of they say 

to Kama and to Lakslimana;” so in the 
following sentence, where we have a dwandwa consisting of 
four words, ^ ^ 

^tfwl ^ For this reason, having formed ornaments 

for the ear s-neck-hands- feet of the image, let me decorate 
it with them.” 

a. In Sanskrit this form of compound is divided into *two 
sorts, called itaretar and samdhdra. The itaretar consists of a 
combination of two or more nouns ending with a dual or 
plural termination, as in Rdma-Lakshmaiia-dig-ke, so also in 
the oblique cases of the following, viz. father and 

mother,” master and scholar.” Again, the samdhdra 

consists of a similar combination of words forming a singular 
or collective noun: thus, ‘‘flesh and blood,” 

'‘hand and foot,” “ form, taste, smell, and touch 

(collectively). 
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2 . 

92. The compounds of this class consist of adjectives 

prefixed to their substantives in conformity to the rules of 
sandhi^ as ^Hhe Holy Spirit/’ ^‘Qod;” 

^ -= the blue lotus.” 

a. The first member of a Kannadhdrai/a may also be a nomi, 
whicli^ when thus prefixed !)ecomes equivalent to an adjective, 
or a substantive in the genitive case, as a gold chain,” 

« the holy book,” the king’s son,” “ the 

preceptor’s house,” f ^1 ‘^the beauty of 

shoots, fruits, flowers, clusters and buds.” In compounds of tliis 
kind, words ending with ^ retain their original form, as 
father’s religion,” mother’s affection.” 

/>. Words denoting excellencey or used metaphorically for that 
purpose, are placed after the object, as an excellent 

king,” a man-lion,” or a man bold as a lion,” 

^^a man-elephant,” /.c., powerfid as an elephant,” 
a man-tiger,” ^^the king of heroes.” 

c. The words a king,” and a day,” when pre- 
ceded by adjectives, drop their (final) as a fine day,” 

a holy day,” a great king.” The word 

li<»wcver, becomes after the word all,” and any word 

signifying a particular part of time, as all day,” 

mid-day,” evening,” forenoon.” 

3. f^-’yrsrf^ 

93. A compound of this class is always preceded by a 

numeral, which gives the idea of an aggregate number of 
whatever the noun implies, equal to the value of the 
numeral: thus, the three- worlds,” from fty ^Hhree,” 

and ‘^a world;” ^Hhe four-ages,” from 

^‘ foui’,” and ^‘an age.” 
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a. When applied to the names of weights, vessels, weighuhle 
objects, 3r*r is usually changed into srfsf or ; c*r? into ; 

into into ^ into <tW| ; into T<FC«r ; 

'BTt^ into '^BTf^CST. Fr?-srf^ “containing or weighing four 
mans or muunds/’ f%5r-f*f<rl “ containing three seers,” 

“weighing five chhataks.” Vide Appendix on Weights and 
Measures. 

• 4. 

94. Tatpurusha samdsa is the compounding of two sub- 
stantives by cutting off the inflective sign of the first ; 
somewhat like our words “steam-navigation” and “Thames- 
Tunncl:” thus '0?F-^C3f for 'QIF? “the son of the 

for TlYt “ the house of father-in-law,” 

sr«.f^ for JW “ my father,” for '^srfsTfew? 

“our brother,” for ^ “thy word,” for 

^ ^ “ his house,” wfw <r<t for <rfwr? ^ “ the king’s 
taxes,” srf® or “ mothor^s affection.” 

a. Observe that in such compositions or <it€(W is changed 
into and “his,” “thine,” “mine,” etc., assume what in 

4 

Sanskrit is called their crude foriiiy viz., WS, and etc. 

5. 

c 

95. When two or more words or compound terms being 
put together form such an epithet or attribute as indicates 
the object of attribution endued with or possessed of what 
is signified by its component elements, and not their 
respective significations singly, such composition is called 

: thus, from <fb5 “ yellow” and “ cloth,” 
are formed the epithet which means “clothed in 

yellow,” one of the denominations of Krishna, fi-om his 
generally wearing yellow clothes. As a general rule, re- 
garding the order of the words in the above compound, 
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the final member is generally a substantive or that term 
which indicates the subject of attribute ; the initial, a 
substantive, an adjective, a preposition, or a participle; 
and a medial, if any, generally an adjective ; for example, 
^4otus-eycd,’’ ‘‘high-minded,^’ “ten- 

headed,’’ “ good-hearted,” whence, “ a friend,” 
“bereft of sense or understanding,” (or 

“ having a beautiful young wife.” 

a. When the compound word is an epithet of comparison, and 
both the members are substantives, then the word compared to 
is used first, and that compared, last, as having a 

moon-like face or person,” ?.c. having a face as beautiful as the 
moon.” Compound words of this class are also formed by com- 
bining with any substantive a passive participle ; in which case 
the substantive is always used first. Such compounds are very 
numerous, being, in fact, formed at the pleasure of the writer or 
speaker, to imply some new state of what is described ; a few 
specimens of which we here subjoin : “ arisen,” 

arisen from sleep : ‘^awakened,” overstepped,” 

overstepped by uh enemy, ‘^invaded;” spoken,” 

declared hi the Ordinances i ordained;” ^‘directed,” 

directed in the Ordinances i decreed;” “op- 
posed,” contrary to the Ordinances: heteredox ; ” 

“ mounted,” mounted on a horse : “ riding,” “eques- 
trian;” 9tf^ “proud,” proud of tvealth: “purse- 

proud;” “arrived,” arrived from abroad: 

“foreign;” ^STtlT^ “subjected,” subjected to fate: 

“predestined;” “known,” ’JTTWt® ivho is acquainted with 
all things: “omniscient,” “wise;” “pierced,’^ 

pierced by an arrow: “transfixed;” “marked,” 

marked with a name: “superscribed;” “given,” CSiftW^ 

“given by a goddess;” “acquired,” or ^^got,” OR^or 

obtained from a god;” “ composed,” 
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composed by a Pandit;’^ filled,” filled with 

bran;” « eaten,” ^tWTS^ eaten by an elephant;” 

fixed,” stuck in the mud;” fallen,” 

‘^fallen into the water;” ‘^wasted,” wasted in body: 

emaciated.” 

I). Every compound word of this class, beine^ an epithet, must 
a^ee in gender with the word to which it is related, and there- 
fore its final component part, if of a different gender, is to be 
changed into the form of the same gender of which the object 
(qualified) is, and the rest generally into their crude or neuter 
form : thus, Masc. black coloured,” or a black 

man ;” Fcm.^ ?:c| (■^) black woman ;” Ncut.^o (TJJ*) 
black coloured cloth.” 

(\ If the last member of a Bahuvnhi compound end in 
or be a feminine noun with a final ^ or then ^ is affixed to 
it, as “without a mother,” “having no mother;” 

“having a wife,” “with one’s wife.” The letter ^ is generally 
affixed to tlie words “chest,” “ age,^’ “ gliee,’^ 

*5^"^ “fame,” “object” preceded by the privative particle 
and usually to ^ct “an instrument;” also to “be- 
fore,’’ “ root,” “ origin,” “ a son,” preceded by Tf , 
and some others, when they form the last member of the Baku- 
vrihi compound. The ^ is optionally added to “ mind,” and 
a few iforc, when similarly situated: thus, ^JI?+ = 

“broad-chested,” “aged,” fsJir -f 

= “ fond of ghee,” ^ “ useless,” 

by means of,” “ very famous,” 

^ -f “ witliout an object,” iR’ -f 

“without foundation,” ^ == “without a son,” Tf 

4- successful,” -f or 

“differently minded.” Finally, observe that preceded by 

is used in Bengali both with and without as or 

“ useless.” The fonner, however, is not correct according 
to some Sanskrit grammarians. 
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96. These require very little notice, as the term applies 

to any of the five preceding words when used in an 
adverbial sense. They are formed either by prefixing 
some indeclinable word to a noun, simple or compound, 
as or ^^as long as life lasts,’’ 

^‘as long as the sun and moon endure,” ‘^to 

the extent of one’s power ; ” or by adding to the same 
some adverbial termination (see § 03, etc.) ; thus, 
like or in the manner of a flower.” 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

97. Tn Bengali there is really but one species of com- 
pound verbs, although the grammarians have extended 
their number to no fewer than sixteen, to the great per- 
plexity and disgust of the student. Verbs of this kind 
are all formed by combining with the conjunctive past 
participle of the leading or principal sonic other verb 
regularly conjugated, tending to modify the sense of the 
former. Such compounds may be neatly classed under five 
heads as follows : — 

a, InteHsives , — These are formed by adding to the conjunctive 
past participle such verbs as to throw,” to give,” 

or to go,” (and sonic otlicrs to be acquired by practice), 

and signify the intcnsencss of the act ; as ^ftTTTl to re- 
move,” ^^to call,” cT^in ^^to take away.” In 

all these expressions, altliough two verbs are employed, there is 
but one single action described, and that in an intensive degree. 
It sometimes happens, however, that they signify two distinct 
acts though closely connected together, as vrfinn to seize 

and bring,” literally, having seized to bring,” to 


K) 
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tell and call/' «to send and tell (e.e., to send 

word)/' « to seize and come." As a general rule, 

the second member of the intensive verb loses its own proper 
signification ; and, at the same time, conveys to the leading verb 
an idea which in English may nearly be expressed by adding 
such words as ?</>, oJf\ dowUy away^ etc. : thus, ^^to 

eat up," '^to leave off," ^^to knock 

down," FfcrT^I to go away." 

h, Statisticals , — These are fonned by the conjunctive parti- 
ciple with the verb and signify the becoming of what is 

expressed by the participle, as ^^to be flying," 

ir|^*r ^^to be rising." According to the anonymous Bengali, a 
species of statistical verb may also be formed by repeating the 
present participle and adding to it some other verb regularly 
conjugated: thus, ^Oie or she comes 

(in the state of one) singing," “be or she 

ran (in the state of one) weeping." This, however, is probably 
an imitation of the Hindustani, which forms its statistical verbs 
in a manner precisely similar. 

c, Frequentatives , — These are formed by the conjunctive parti- 
ciple with the verb ^^to remain" or continue," and signify 
the habit of doing what is expressed by the participle, as 

to be in the habit of doing," to be in the 

habit of running," ^^to be in the habit of 

reflecting." In like manner by combining with the participle 
the verb ^BTf^Tfsr, the sense resulting will be that of a persevering 
or unremitting action : thus, TTff ^f55l he has 

been exerting himself all along." 

(L Cojnpletives , — ^These are formed by adding ^^to have 
done," or ^^to settle," regularly conjugated to the conjunctive 
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past participle of a verb, as to have done eating.” 

I have inserted this form of compound verb on the authority 
of the anonymous grammarian alluded to in § 21, «. It is 
apparently a Hindi idiom ; and I cannot say I ever met with it 
in the few Bengsdi works I have read. The literal meaning of 
13^ in Bengali is ^^to mistake,” or ^^to err;” but in Hindi 
chuknd with the u short signifies to have done or completed,” 
whereas the verb ^^to err” is chuhnd with the u long. This 
double sense of chukan in Bengali sometimes leads to an am- 
biguity : thus, the expression signify 

I have completed the purchase before,” or it may mean I 
have erred or done wrong in (this) before now.” When the con- 
junctive participle is preceded by the negative ir|, the verb 
chukan retains its literal meaning, as ^ 

I have done wrong by not selling it before.” 

e. As a mere matter of curiosity I subjoin, with a few remarks 
of my own, the following list of compound verbs from Dr. 
Yates’ Grammar and that of the anonymous Bengali: — 1. 
Nominals ^ which are formed by uniting any noun or past parti- 
ciple with an auxiliary verb, as “ to buy,” ^jc\ 

to sell,” « to go,” « to come,” ftrFT? 

^^to judge,” consider,” ^^to punish,” ^ ^^to 

humble,” to bear.” ’ Now not one of these can be 

called a compound verb; it is a simple expression in which a 
transitive verb governs the accusative case. 2. ^Double com- 
pounds, which are formed by the union of two or more nouns 
with a verb, as to eat and drink,” 

to nourish and cherish,” vfiR or ffirtvlu 

^Ho come and go.”’ This is precisely the same kind of ex- 
pression as the preceding; the only difference is, that in these 
last the accusatives governed by the verb karan^ are Dtvandtva 
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and not single words; but tlie principle in both is the very 
same. 

/. Dr. V'ates goes on to say, ‘ besides the preceding, there are 
several other kinds which arc by sonic denominated compounds, 
and considered to be formed of the present participle ending 
with and the following verb.’ The reverend author here 
falls into a mistake by confounding the present participle with 
the infinitive. The fact is that the follmving so-called compounds 
arc in every instance simple expressions in which one verb 
governs another in the injinitive mood, as Liudlcy Murray hath 
it. Dr. Yates then proceeds, ‘among these arc reckoned: 3. 
Acqnisilives, as (wf’SlTS “to obtain leave to see,” 

“to have leave to go;” 4. JJesideratives, as 
“to wish to do,” Ft^ “to wish to see;” .5. inceplives, 

as “to begin to do,” “to begin to sec;” 

6. Potentials, as “ to be able to do,” (irfinri! 

“to be able to see;” 7 * Perinissives, as “to allow to 

go,” '^ifnd'® “ to allow to come.” ’ 
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SECTION VI. 

SYNTAX, OR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

98. The Syntax of the liengall language is extremely 
simple, both as regards concord and gov('rnment. Before 
we enter upon the subject, however, it may not be amiss 
to state in a few words what wo mean by the term sentence. 
I take it for granted, that, when properly analysed, it will 
be found that in all languages a simple sentence must 
necessarily consist of three parts, expressed or understood : 
1st, a nominative or subject] 2nd, a verb] and Bi’d, a predi- 
cate or attribute] as “ fire is hot,” “ ice is cold.” In many 
instances the verb and attribute are included in one word, 
as “ the man sleeps,” equivalent to “the man is sleeping;” 
in which case the verb is said to be neuter or intransitive. 
When the verb is expressive of an action, and, at the same 
ti^jac, when the sense is incomplete without stating the 
object acted upon, it is called an active or transitive verb, 
as “the carpenter made a table;” in which sentence it is 
evident that something is required beyond the verb to 
complete the sense, for if we merely said “ the carpenter 
made,” the hearer would instantly ask, “made what?” 
An intransitive verb also frequently requires some ad- 
ditional words to complete the sense : thus, if we merely 
say, “ Timur came,” the sense is very vague ; but if we 
say “ Timur came to India,” the sentence is complete. In 
a sentence whose verb is axitive or transitive., we shall de- 
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signate the three parts as nominative^ verh^ and object : thus, 
the carpenter is the nominative ; made^ the verb ; and a 
table^ the object. When the verb is intransitive we shall 
denote the three parts of the sentence as nominative^ verb^ 
and complement : for instance, in one of the above examples, 
Timur is the nominative ; came^ the verb ; and to India^ 
the complement. 

a. It appears, then, that the shortest sentence must consist of 
three words, expressed or understood ; and it will be found that 
the longest is always reducible to three distinct parts, which 
may be considered as so many compound words. For example : 

The scorching fire of the dark thunder-cloud utterly consumes 
the tall and verdant trees of the forest. In this sentence the 
words Jire, consumes, and trees, are qualified or restricted by par- 
ticular circumstances : still, the complex term, The scorching 
fire of the dark thunder-cloud ” is the nominative ; utterly 
consumes is the verb ; and the tall and verdant trees of the 
forest’^ is the object. The Sanskrit language, the most philo- 
sophic of human tongues, or, as the Brahmans not unreasonably 
say, ^^the language of the Gods,” would easily and elegantly 
express the above sentence in three words. The scorching fire 
of the dark thunder-cloud” might be thrown into one compound 
in the nominative case; the verb utterly consumes” wouldtbc 
expressed by an appropriate preposition in composition with the 
verb to consume ; and, the tall and verdant trees of the forest ” 
might be formed into one compound in the accusative plural. 

b. In the arrangement of the three parts of a sentence, dif- 
ferent languages follow rules peculiar to themselves ; for instance, 
in the sentence, ^‘the elephant killed the tiger,” the Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit languages have the option of arranging the words 
in any order that may best please the ear. Tlie Arabic and the 
Gaelic put the verb first, then the nominative, and lastly the 
object. Tlie English and French follow the logical order as we 
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hjive given it ; and the Bengali, like the Hindustani, and most of 
the dialects of India, has also an arrangement of its own, which 
we shall now proceed to explain, as our first rule of Syntax or 
construction. 

99. The general rule for the arrangement of the parts 

of a sentence in Bengali is, first, the nominative or agent ; 
secondly, the object or complement ; and, last of all, the 
verb : thus, iTt^r “ Eama is going,” jrfJr ^ 

“Eama is gone,” ’jrT’f trflTCsw “Kama caught Shyama,” 

(TT ?TW1 '« 

“ the king addressed his sons, who were ignorant of the 
shastras, and continually going astray in forbidden paths.” 
In this last sentence wo have a fair specimen of the Ben- 
gali arrangement. Se rdjd, “the king,” is the nominative ; 
kahilen is the verb, placed as we have stated at the end 
of the sentence; and all the intermediate portion is the 
object. 

CONCORD OF SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 

100. When two substantives refer to the same person 
or thing, they are put in the same case, as 

'srWw “his brother Gopal told me,” 

“he counts his brother an enemy,” 

“ the river Ganges,” ^ “ Kalidas the poet,” ^srt®r 

“ the mango fruit.” 

a. The name of a thing and that of the quantity, measure, 
etc. it implies, are put in the same case, as in German ; thus, 
“ two seers of milk,” viffp spr C55I “ five maunds of 
oil.” In like manner, the name of a vessel and that of the 
thing it contained or may contain, when not declined are used 
in the same case, as WT*! ^ “ a glass of water,” ^5*f 
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three boats (filled with) riec/^ a quantity 

of rupees contained in one box.^^ 

A. The name of a place, animal, or thiiii^, and the word sig- 
nifying it, wlien not declined, are, with a few exceptions, put in 
the same case ; as ^<rf^TrfT)Tf or the city 

of Murshidabad,” ^firarf? €t^^^the holy place (called) Haridwar,^’ 
“ the elephant (named) Khodadad.^^ So, also, the 
generic name of a tree, when not declined, is either put in the 
same case with the word which signifies the tree or part of it, or 
is governed by the word, as or “the soondari 

wood,^’ ■»ft5T or “ the leaf of the shal-tree,^^ 

or “ the teak tree.” 

c\ The two words mentioned together, and agreeing with one 
another in case, as shewn in the three foregoing rules, arc in 
declension considered as one word, and inliccted accordingly; 
only the last of them admitting the different inflective termi- 
nations : thus, Nom, ^fSTI “ the river Ganges Gen. 

•n^t? “of the river Ganges.” Nom. ^^two mannds of 

milk;” Loc. “in two maunds of milk.” 

d. When in a sentence, between the name of the thing used 
first, and that of its quantity placed after, a numeral (excepting 
the numeral one ”) inteiwcnes, the sense becomes definite, 
as fir “ three jars of ghee,” fir f^ '5ff^ “ the three jars 

of ghee.” The numeral one,” always renders the noun, to 
which it is prefixed or affixed, indefinite in signification, as we 
have already shewn in § 14. 

101. As a general rule, the adjectives in Bengali, as in 
English, are placed before their substantives, but do not 
vary with regard to the number, gender, or case of the 
latter, as Latin and Greek adjectives do : thus, 

a good boy,” ^ ‘^good boys;” ^ TtfsT^I a 
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good girl,” “good girls;” ^5T=T Tf#! “a good 

lioTiso,” '5T^ “good hoiisos;” ^»ter “of a 

good boy,” ^«T«T Tfcrronr “ of good boys,” “ to 

a good girl,” “to good girls ;” 'ST^T 

“ in a good house.” 

ft. Pure Sanskrit adjectives receive the feminine terininatinn 
wlien qualifying animate feminine nouns, but they do not receive 
the }dural and oblique terminations when qualityin*’* such nours 
in the plural number or oblique cases : tlius a b(*aii- 

tiful man/^ lyt ‘‘a beautiful woman;’’ Nom. phi. 

‘^beautiful men,” ‘^beautiful women Gen. 

sin^^. y ; Ocn. phi. 

; but not ^ > etc. 

b. When another word sl^nifyin^ plurality is added to the 

feminine noun, the adjectiv^e agrees with the former, and not 
with the feminine, as ^tcTt?r^ ^f^cT the vromcn 

being afraid fled.” Here "^ 71 ^ agrci*s with vfq, and not with 

, which would have required , 

• 

c. Inanimate nouns with a feminine termination (which arc 
often personified) have the adjective occasionally in the feminine, 
eve» when they are not so personified, as 

the earth is filled with people.” 

(L Dr. Yates on this subject says, ^ Some writers go so far as 
to make the adjective feminine when it qualifies any noun that 
is feminine in the Sanskrit, as <i|^ f;fir or 

^^this soil is full of sand.” This is an attempt at reliiRN 
ment which is never observed in common discourse, and which 
even in writing appears pedantic. It seems most according to 
the genius of the language, and therefore best, never to alter 
the termination • of the adjective, unless it agree with a noun 
animate of the feminine gender.’ 


17 
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e. Passive participles, being purely Sanskrit, have the same 
concord as adjectives : thus, l?t 

the man being released fought, but the 
woman being released went home r<^4 

■4fW4fi»<tr^ <$’(NjTr5T (Jfftnn *f1 “although he 

had great wealth, yet seeing his various other friends richer he 
was not satisfied.” 

102. The relative pronoun usually precedes its correla- 
tive or antcccident (as it is termed in our European Gram- 
mars) : thus, firfsr fwfe^ %■<*! “ he who 

hath given (thee) life, will give (thee) food;” literally, “he 
who hath given (thee) life, that same will give (thee) 
food : ” so fJT liiJR ^ <Tfr? c’T "fQC'i ^ffc? “ he who 
can do such a deed as this, is capable of doing anything;” 
ftrfit frsftn “ he who trusts in 

God will be happy;” ?rR1 ^ ^ ^srlf^f^ “I will 

give you Avhat you Avisli ;” wf^liri 'STf^rf? 

^fT^T4 “ they who come to me shall obtain instruc- 
tion.” Observe that the correlative of is always 
and the correlative of c*r is fiT ; the former being the more 
respectful, and the latter inferior. 

I 

a. From the preceding examples it will be evident that the 
relative pronoun in Bengali is used in a manner totally foreign to 
the idiom of the English language. In English we say ^^This 
is the man whom I saw,^^ putting first the demonstrative or cor- 
relative ^^this,” and appending the relative whom.’’ But the 
idiom of the Bengali language requires the eonstmetion to be 
inverted : thus, literally, 

whom I saw, this is tliat man;” or 

literally, what man I saw, this is he.” In these sen- 
ten(*es and are the relatives, and and (Tf the de- 

monstratives. To place the relative after the correlative is con- 
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trary to the idiom of the Bengali language, and notliing short of 
necessity can excuse it. 

b. In sentences like the following, the correlative may option- 
ally be used before the relative, as 

TT^rsfl or, 

Tfir 

“ that part of India is called Bengal in which the Bengali lan- 
guage is current.” 

c. When the relative is in the first or second person, it must 

be combined with the personal pronoun in the nominative case, 
as (tr '®rff*r *11^ “ 1 who am ill, have not 

such strength.” 


CONCORD OF VERBS. 

103. In Bengali, as in other languages, the verb agrees 
with its nominative in person, but not by any moans in 
number, except in the first person, which is the same in 
both numbers. In the second person, the plural verb, as 
among ourselves, is generally used with a singular nomi- 
native. On the other hand, a plural nominative will have 
a singular verb, when the speaker intends to mark supe- 
riority in rank, station, etc., on his own part, or contempt 
and disrespect towards the persons ho addresses. The 
third person singular may always have the verb in the 
singular, without necessarily indicating that any disre- 
spect is implied. At the same time, Avhen great respect 
is intended, the singular nominative has the verb in the 
plural ; and lastly a plural nominative takes the singular 
verb, when disrespect or inferiority is implied. 

a. Drs. Carey and Yates, also the anonymous Pandit, have, 
I think, very needlessly and even inaccurately, in their Bengali 
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gniminars, innovated the good old terms of plural and singular 
into honorific and common, respectively. In the paradigms of 
the conjugation of tlic verb, I liave followed Halhed and 
Haughton, whose systems are in accordance with common sense. 
Why in the name of goodness puzzle the student with new and 
incorrect terms, when the old ones are infinitely better ? The 
use of the plural for the singular verb, and vice versa, is not 
peculiar to the Bengfdi alone. It is equally applicable to the 
Hindustani, the MarhattI, and, in some degree, to the Persian ; 
also to the Gcniian and other European languages. 

Use and Application of the Tenses^ etc. 

104. The following remarks on the tenses of the verb are 
chiefly adopted, with numerous additions and corrections, 
from the last edition of Dr. Yates’ ^^Bengrill Grammar.” 
In that valuable work they are prematurely introduced at 
page 52 ; and, by consequence, at too early a stage of the 
student’s progress. I conceive them to belong more to the 
Syntax than to the Etymology of the language. 

a. The Present indefinite tense is used for general statements, 
and has uo definite reference to any particular time, as f%fiT 
“^he reads,” ^ ^ “they labour,” 

“birds fly.” The student may here observe that in this first 
example the singular nominative has a plural verb, out of respect 
for literatnre. In the second and third examj)les the j)lural 
nominatives have a singular verb, for reasons that will be obvious 
from what we stated in § 103. 

In familiar conversation and vivid description, it is sometimes 
used in a past sense, as 

^ “ I did not understand the meaning of the letter you wrote,” 
^ became sick just 

at the time I was dining yesterday.” It is also sometimes used 
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in the sense of the fiiture, as “will you go 

home ?” ''srrfsr trf^ “ I go,” i.e. “ will go.” 

1), The Present definite is used to express an act or event now 
in progress, but not yet completed, as I am 

(now) writing,'" ^ he is (now) reading." This 

is as much as if the speaker had added, I have not yet done 
writing or reading." 

c. The Past indejinite tense is used to express time past, when 

referring to an event or act which is spoken of as being only one 
in a series or narrative. By using this tense the speaker indi- 
cates either that he will immediately tell what came next, or 
that he supposes his hearer to know what followed. It is there- 
fore used in narratives, as f^fk feres'W 

he asked him this question," (tt iic gave 

him this answer." 

This tense is also frequently used to denote an event which 
has happened noiv or ve?\i/ recently^ and sometimes even one 
which is expected to happen the next moment^ and then it cor- 
responds with tile perfect, the present, and sometimes even with 
the future in English : thus, I have taken 

my food, just now ;" ^rit is time to go;" 

^ I write this letter;" 

■ 5 :fttcTT^ now I understand the meaning of your 
discourse ;" I am off, or on the point of going;" 

^ ^^that man will be tumbling into the water." 

d. The Inqjerfect tense represents an action or event in pro- 
gress at some time past, but not then finished, as f^fk 

you came up just 

at the time he was striking me." 

e. The Perfect tense represents an action as recently com- 
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pleted, and at the same time as unconnected with any subsequent 
act or event, as I have told hhn 

that affair that you have heard.” Occa- 
sionally, as in the French language, it denotes an event which 
took place so7ne time ago^ as such a report 

has spread abroad or has become (common) 

have you dined?” CSTf^ I have” (that is, 

some time ago). Tliis differs from the imperfect, ^TT^cTl 

‘^have you dined ?” I have ” (just now). The perfect 

and pluperfect are compounded of the past indefinite participle 
and the auxiliary verb, as ^rfsiTl + ; ^?r?n + 

/. The Pluperfect teiise represents the action as prior to some 
other point of time, usually specified in the sentence, as 

'artffr?Trt?7:«T«r c«rtc^?1 > 21 ^ 

•n he had come from a far country, but the people were not 
prepared to receive him.” The pluperfect is sometimes used when 
no other point of time is specified ; in these cases it shows, either 
that the event took place in ancient times, or that it has now 
lost its importance, as this was a 

saying of the ancients,” literally, the ancients had proclaimed 
this saying;” ^ “he had great trouble.” ' 

g. The Future tense represents what is yet to come : it may 
be used definitely or indefinitely as to future time, and admits of 
no distinction for shall and will, as di|^ he 

will come hither ;” 7m W? the sun will rise to- 
morrow;” ^^we shall be ready.” In respectful 

language the future is used for the imperative, as 

be kind enough, sir, to give me a 
book.” In predictions it is used in the same manner, as 
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his house shall be desolate/^ or let his house 

be desolate.^^ 

h. The Conditional tense is employed to represent the fre- 
quency of any action, Le. to signify what has been the usual 
course, custom or habit of the agent, as 

fTWlUf^ he was accustomed to pay great attention to 

study in his youth;"’ 

^^at that time he used to come to me daily."" It is also used 
much like the French conditional mood, in which case it should 
always, in English, be translated by the subjunctive mood and 
pluperfect tense, as 5^1 I 

would or should have gone, but found no opportunity."" 

I. The Imperative mood is confined in its application chiefly 
to the second and third persons : (Tf^ sec,"" or iot 

him or them see."" The forms and of the second 

person plural differ a little. (Tf^ refers to the present occasion 
only ; C?f^^ is of general or permanent application. 

105. As the difference between the Past Indefinite^ the 
Perfect^ and thd Pluperfect^ presents not a few difficulties, 
the following remarks may not be unacceptable to the 
learner. In the first place, they differ as measures of the 
distance of time. The Past Indefinite states what has hap- 
pened now^ or a little while ago ; the Perfect that which 
has happened some time ago ; the Pluperfect that which has 
happened long ago. Secondly, they differ as to the objects 
to which they direct attention. The Past Indefinite directs 
attention not so much to the act or event itself, as to its 
attendant circumstances^ such as time, place, manner, ra- 
pidity, recency, or to that which followed next. The Perfect 
directs attention to the fact itself, as being either important 
or historically true. The Pluperfect .directs attention to 
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the circumstance that the fact is of an old date^ or no longer 
of any great interest or importance. Lastly, they differ in 
this, that in connected narratives the Past Indefinite and 
Pluperfect alone are used ; the past indefinite being the 
leading tense. The Perfect occurs chiefly in conversation 
and argumentative discourses. 

a. The following examples will in some degree illustrate what 
has been just stated: viz. ^^he came,, by 

boat.” Here attention is direeted to the mode of conveyance; 
he came by boat, not by land, fsfk he 

came by boat.” Here attention is directed to the fact of his 
having come, as one that admits of no doubt, or that is impor- 
tant to the hearer, he came by 

boat.” This implies cither that his having come is an old story, 
or no longer of any great imjiortance, or else that he subse- 
quently exclianged the boat for some other conveyaiu'c or place 
of abode. Again, I went there yes- 

terday.” Here attention is directed cither to the place or the 
time, but not mainly to the cict itself.” 

I did go there yesterday.” Yesterday being so near the present 
time, this phrase would not be used, except to call attention to 
the fact that I went, as being either important or unquestionably 
true. C7{ I went there yesterday.” 

This at once implies that my going there yesterday was only 
introductory to, or has since been followed by, some other event 
of greater importance or interest. Lastly, '^sTtf^T 

1 told him that aftair.” Here the speaker supposes that 
his telling may be of some importance to the hearer, or else that 
the fact should not be doubted. So 

“ you heard that such a report has spread abroad.” Here 
the repoi t is important to the hearer, or else its having spread 
has been doubted. “ the ancients 

said this.” Here the tense indicates that it was very long ago. 
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/>. In tlie following examples the Past Indefinite is idiomati- 
cally employed to express present time : ffirsi 
^^it is time to go.” This indicates, that a little earlier might 
luivc been too early, and that a little later might be too 
late. would not imply either, f^rfttcrT^ 

I write this letter.” Here the writer fancies himself talking to 
his correspondent when opening the letter, and saying to him, 
I wrote this letter.” CSWj 

now I understand you.” The exact idea is, now I have 
caught the meaning of your words.” “ I an* 

going.” Here the speaker fancies himself walking oif already, 
and turning round to tell the hearer, I am gone.” stT^TT 
« that man will be tumbling into the water.” Here 
the speaker is so excited that he anticipates what he expects to 
sec the next minute. This idiom, however, is very rare. 

e. We only add one important remark more; viz. that the 
cAmseqaences of an event stated in the Plnperfecty are supposed 
to be completely past ; and those of an event in the Perfect are 
supposed to have continued ever since ; those of an event in the 
Past Indejinite are supposed to follow it immediately, and there- 
fore not to continue long; they may be Past or Present or 
Future. As an illustration of tlie three ways of expressing the 
l^resent tense, we subjoin the following examples : 

I understand what you say,” literally, 

have understood what you have just said,” 

'srlf^ I know what you say,” ix* what you are a])t 
to say or in the habit of saying.” \5T^ 

I understand what you say,” ix, my compre- 
hension keeps pace with your words.” 

Use and Application of the Verbal Nouns. 

106. Under the term verbal noun^ I include the gerund 
in {vide p. 46) : thus, the forms and OfftW all 
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denote seeing;^’ they arc mostly used in the genitive, 
instrumental, or locative cases, but seldom in the nomina- 
tive: thus, C^f^, of seeing;’^ 

by or in seeing.’’ The form most 

commonly means “ in consequence of having seen,” or 

because of having seen.” 

a. The gerundial form of tlic verbal noun (CPffitn) is never used 
in its simple state as a nominative; but the other three eases of it^ 
as given above, arc most commonly employed like the Latin 
gerund. Its genitive ease is sometimes followed by another 
noun, and sometimes by a postposition, as the 

time of sowing the secd/^ or or ^^for 

the sake of seeing.” 

/>. Tlie gerund in and the verbal noun in ^ when in the 
locative form, do in most instances stand in the absolute state, 
and convey nearly the same signification as the j^artieiple in 
(of which, more hereafter), as or 

(or ‘‘ I having said this word, he flew 

into a passion or ?rtf^ 

‘upon my saying this word, he flew into a passion.” 

Use and Application of the Participles. 

107. The Present Participle ending in is sometimes 
employed like the ablative absolute in Latin : thus, 

^ ‘^work while it is day;” 
wlicii he departed, I came.” It is also cmj)loyed 
by repetition, to express the conlinuancc or repetition of an 
act, as CFT “ he continuing 

his journey at last arrived at home;” ^ 

“lie continuing to have cares grew old,” i.e. “grew 
old by anxiety.” 
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a. With regard to the second form of the present participle in 
as doing/^ Dr. Yates says, ^ It is to be regarded as a 

corruption of the Sanskrit present participle ending in , as 
^^to live;’^ living/^ By whom the corruption was 

introduced is uncertain, but it is not found in the earliest poetic^al 
writings in Bengali. The form etc. is as abhorrent to the 
genius of the Bengali language, as it is contrary to the Sanskrit. 
In the Sanskrit it is doing, aiid the Bengrili scanrely ever 

admits a final a, as karat at the end of a word, except it be a 
Sanskrit past participle, or a word endiug with a doidde con- 
sonant. Any one who wishes to be satisfied that it is a corriip 
tioii contrary to the genius of the Bengfili language has only to 
apply it to verbs in general, and say 

etc. He will soon perceive that there is some great 
defect either in his language or in the understanding of his hearers. 
The grammarians that have admitted this form have not ventured 
to apply it to more than one or two verbs, which shcAvs that it 
is a corruption; and as such it ought to be avoided by those who 
wish to attain a pure style. It is to be regretted that in the 
case of two verbs, and this barbarous participle should 
be extensively used by the writers of newspapers.’ 

108. The Past Conjunctive Participle in ^ serves to 
connect all the members of a sentence having the same 
agent, and so supersedes the use of coimlative conjunctions, 
as C^ff^ 1^^ having seen him 

and fallen at his feet, he cried with a loud voice;’’ 

fefwi ^ 

‘^afterwards, having obtained no redress, and 
being sadly distressed, he returned, weeping as ho went, 
and entered into his house.” This participle may also bo 
followed by, and in point of time relatively agree with, a 
verb in the present, past, or future tense, as 
“ he goes and sees,” fVrTrl “he went and saw,” 
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ho will go and see.’’ It is sometimes con- 
nected with the infinitive mood, and stands in the place of 
an infinitive, as ?mi fi(Z^ “ the 

king ordered them to seize and bring him so that 

is equivalent to ^ This is not an 

anomalous but the regular use of the participle, for it 
always agrees with the verb that follows next : hence, as 
is equivalent to ^ so 

is equivalent to . 

a. Whatever number of participles in ^ may occur in a sen- 
tence, they are never to be connected together as in English by 
conjunctions, as <s\V^ 

OrZ*f fiwi ^rrfer hearing this account, fleeing from 

his country, going into another country, being a sojourner, he 
remained/^ ^^c. ^^when he heard this aceount, he fled from his 
own country, went into a foreign one, and there remained a 
stranger.” 

/j. The past conjunctive is often combined with the participle 
in to prevent the too frequent repetition of the former. In 
such cases the participle in is used in the former parts of 
the sentence and that in at the close, as OT 

wf? fwl ^srt^CeT <Tj[ (7{ “ after I had goiyi 

thither, given him the iiiformatiou, and returned, he departed.” 

109. The Adverbial Participle in c«T may have the same 
agent as the verb that follows, or a different one. The 
latter is most commonly the case, as firstn ^«ri rsW? 

■sFef “what good will you get by lying?” 

'srtfsr irf^ “ when he comes, I will go.” In the 
former case it is usually put before the nominative case, 
and almost always indicates an uncertain contingency, as 
Hurls 'srfftr “if or when I get leave, I will 
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come but means, will take 

leave and come.” Sometimes or *^17:5 must bo supplied, 
as (^f^) “ I will go after I have 

eaten;’’ but ^^srTftr means, will eat 

and go.” 

a. Where if and when are used in English, this participle in 
C«r is commonly used in Bengali, as ?rt^1 

he grants me my desire, I shall bo satisfied;” 
^ ^ fwr? ^ “when he stretched 

out his hand, it was made whole or well.” 

h. If the conjunction ^ is added to this participle, it gives the 
idea of although, and is equivalent to having employed the eon- 
jun(!tion “though,” at the beginning of the sentence, fol- 
lowed by “ yet,” in the latter part, as 

^ or '' though he 

may cat, he is not satisfied.” 

c. The postpositions or may optionally be added to 

this participle, as ^ (^) ^ “when pro- 

perty is lost, men are in trouble.” It is sometimes, particularly 
in conversation, used to express option or choice, as 

“ he can see, if he chooses,” or “ if he would look, 
he might see.” 

d. The adverbial participle corresponds in most instances with 

that which is called in Sanskrit, the locative absolute ; in Latin, 
the ablative absolute ; and in Greek, the genitive absolute. It 
is, however, to be observed in Bengali, that the noun or pronoun 
nominative to the participle, in the absolute case, is never modi- 
fied into the locative, ablative or genitive case, as in the above 
learned languages : thus, ^ ^ “the sun 

rising (^.e. while the sun riseth), darkness flies away;” or, as 
old Ruddiman hath it, “ Sole oriente fugiunt tenebrae;” 
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^t?rtn *rc*rtOTf^ Hi « he speaking tiiey do not 
attend,” i.e. “when he speaks or while he speaks, they do not 
attend;” c^^1 ^f^nrsr *(H >£rf'« “they seeking, obtained 

wealth.” 

110. The Perfect passive or intransitive participle ending 

with ^ is derived entirely from the Sanskrit, and is used as 
in that language, or as the past or passive participles of 
vci'hs in English and other languages, as .T^Tl 

^Tfr? Hi “ho being fallen is not able to rise;” fJT 
^tiTH “he having been defeated fled.” It is 
often used instead of a substantive with the verb “to do,” 
as ^ or erf? “ the thief 

killed him.” 

111. The Sanskrit Adjectival Participles formed by 

adding ■?■, and arc employed to express the 

necessity^ capability^ or fitness of the thing to bo done, as 

“that must be inferred;” “that is capable 

of being done;” H^Hlrr “that is deserving of being 
punished;” “ what ought to be done;” '4^47 “what 

should be spoken.” These greatly resemble the Latin 
passive participle ending in dus. 

GOVERNMENT OF SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 

112. One substantive governs another, signifying a dif- 

ferent tiling, in the genitive case ; and, as a general rule, 
the governing word is placed after the word it governs, as 
4 Tch? f<T5l “ llama’s father,” ?TW<l “ for the sake of 

Eiima,” srfCH? “ with Eama’s father.” The same 

rule applies to all postpositions (§68) which, as wo have 
shewn, are substantives, generally in the locative case. At 
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tho same time, we may observe, that the governmg word, 
whether noun or postposition, is frequently combined with 
the nominative case of the word governed, as a Tatpurusha 
compound {vide § 94). 

a. When a vessel is mentioned, as containing a thing, or spe- 

cially constructed for one particular use, then the name of the 
thing or use is put in the genitive case, as ‘‘ a milk- 

ciip,” or ^^a cup made to contain milk specially;” ^^a 

cotton godown (or warehouse),” /.c. a godown containing cot- 
ton or built to hold cotton ^ a bathing-tub,” or 

tub specially made for or used in bathing.” 

b. When a vessel is mentioned, as specially constructed to 
contain a thing, which is not then contained in it, the word 

keeping” or ^^of keeping,” is often placed after the 

name of the thing (which is used in the accusative form without 
C^) and before the noun signifying the vessel, as 

or ?TPW? "'a small medicine- 

bottle,” or ^^a small bottle wherein to keep medicine;” 
an indigo-box,” a box for keeping indigo.” 

c. When an adjective, in qualifying a person or thing, has 

concern with another, then it generally requires the latter in the 
genitive case, as fkfk orfkf^ “he is respected, 

beloved or blamed by every body;” (7^ or srs 

“he is similar to a beast;” f^fk ^^he is worthy of 

this;” “Brahmans arc venerable (in the 

eyes) of the Shoodras.” 

f/. Adjectives meaning necessmy, fit, hecommg, mcurnbenl, or 
the like, require the noun (expressing the person, thing, or use 
for which it is necessary, etc.) in the genitive case, and the verb 
(if any) expressing the action which is necessary, etc. in the form 
of the verbal noun in ^^1, and not in the infinitive, as in English : 
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thus, J^Sfs ^ or it is necessary or proper 

for, or incumbent upon you to do so;^^ ^^he is 

worthy of or fit for this;'' C^T^Tt? C^T^Tf^ or 

you ought to go there." 

113. The comparative degree is expressed by construing 
the adjective with the noun in the ablative case ; the super- 
lative by construing it with as ^=»rpsrf? 

there is no one dearer to me than you;’’ 
sT’SC^cif? ifir “ you are the best or one of the best 
of men.” Numerals also require as 
^^five of the boats sunk.” 

a. The various modes of forming comparative sentences, are 
best illustrated by a few examples : thus, or 

, or ?T^ or f^cm^ Rama is wiser than 

Shyama;" or (^) JpA or 

etc. ^^Rama is younger than they;" 

cuz^ or cuz^ 

^^Nuddia is smaller than Santipur;" ftw or 

‘‘ Rama is the wisest of all ;" or 

TVA Rama is the wisest of them all ; " Gf*f 

OfXH? IPfWl T?, Of^ or 

GtX*!? T? Russia is the largest of countries ;" 

5 or ^^15 , or ^pST '^swz^ 

?T5T OSXTT ^ 

?PT, ^Z^J ^ 

Rama is the best of all ;" ^ C^TT^ «i) 'ST^ ^‘^this is just 

as good as the other is bad;" ^Flf^PTf^ ^^JtWZW^ 

c^r^^f^nr? C55R or ^srprixi^ ?rrf^wT^ 

C’*r^TTfvf^ such as is our Kalidasa, so is Shakespeare among 

the English." 

I). The only ditference between and is, 
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that and arc used after tlic nominative singular and 

genitive plural form of nouns signifying* rational objects^ and 
after the nominative form of other nouns singular or plural, 
whereas is used after the genitive form of nouns of any 

kind or number; and is scarcely used in the or ‘^cor- 

rect language.^^ 

c. The regular terminations ^ and are little used in Ben- 
gfdl ; now and then only they appear, when the natives are sur- 
prized to sec theni;, as ‘‘ he is more 

beloved than you/’ ‘‘ he is the wisest 

among them.” The adjective ‘^good,” in the lOrmcr part 
of tlic sentence, and iM»t good,” in the latter pa^'t, are 

sometimes used to express the comparative degree, as <s\'^ 

^«r|cT one good son is better than 

hundreds of foolish or had ones.” To sentences of this kind 
rather,” is frequently prefixed, as 

fTW? it is better to dwell in a forest 

than in the city of a foolish king.” 

GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

114. A transitive or active verb, having one object, 
governs it in the accusative case, as 
‘^*Rama cauglit Shyama;’’ ^^Kama is 

reading a book.’’ 

a. Verbs of givwg, shewing^ or coinmiinirttting in genera!, 
govern two objects, of which the one given, shewn, or connnuni- 
voted to, has the (dative or accusative) termination expressed, 
whereas the other elegantly suffers the elision of it : thus, 

Rama gave his daughter to Shyama (in 
marriage) ‘'he 
has shewn to me a very good garden ;” 

I have communicated to him the whole affair.” 
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h. Transitive vcrbs^ when formed into causals, and a few 
otliers, govern two objective cases, as *»tt^ P*!^! 

^^hc tanght me the shastras/’ 

^f?^T5r I asked him this question/^ f^fk 

'^his is what he said to me/’ ^ 

make this ^old into ear-rings/' ^ I 

value you as a straw." 

c. A transitive verb which in the active voice governs two 
cases (as in the al)ovc ndc), docs in the passive voice retain the 
one liaving the termination expressed, and agrees with the 
otlier, as Wl Rama's daughter has 

been given to Shyama (in marriage) ;" C?^’?rl f^lTlW 

^^a situation lias been given to him;" 

“ everything has been communicated to him." 

(L Verbs signifying to take out" or receive," etc. govern 
the accusative of the thing taken out or received, and the 
ablative of the place or the person from which it is taken out or 
received, as Tlf^ “ take out 

some papers from the almyra;"* ^|fir 

or ^ how much money will you get from 

me?" Verbs signifying emanation or motion from a place, govern 
the ablative case, as ^r? (*omc out of the hous(^" 

he fell off a tree." Native Gram- 
marians say that all persons and things from whom or which 
there is a dcjuirtiire^ fenvy reproachy defeaty receivingy onghiy 


* The word almyra is a corruption of the Portuguese Almaria or Almeira. In Ben- 
gali it denotes a “ bureau,” “chest of drawers,” or “bookcase.” Wc have the word, 
however, in common use to this day in the “braid Scotch” and provincial English under 
the forms “amric,” “ awnirie,” and “ almarie.” With us it denotes “a cupboard or 
safe, where food and cooking utensils arc laid up.” 

“ Stock the amric ^ lock the kist, 

Else some gear may weel be mist ; 

Donald Caird finds orra things, 

Where Allan Gregor faund the tings.” 

Walter Scott. 
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jn'eservation, rest, disa2)pearance^ and prevention^ arc put in the 
ablative case; but it will be found upon cxaininatioii that the rule 
embraces not merely these words, but is of far more extensive 
application. 

e. Verbs signifying motion to or rest at or in a place, and 
those verbs the action of which is refeiTcd to a place or time, 
require the place or time in the locatives case, as 

I am going home,’^ be is at 

lioiuc,” srfe^T? if 'isr “a 

meeting is to be held at his house on t]i(‘ lOth ()t rhis rionth/^ 

/. The verbs and to stick, to adhere,^ etc. and 

verbs of similar signification, reo iire the locative of the objects 
to wliich they stick or adlicre, as 

or “ his boat stuck on a sand-bank.^^ But when 

impersonally means to hurt,^^ its object, if an entire animate 
body, is put in the accusative, otherwise in the locative case, as 
^ has hurt him severely/^ i.e, ^^he has 

been severely hiirt;^^ he has 

injured his right hand.” Sometimes one of such words as 

‘‘a hurt,” ‘^a stroke,” etc., is used immediately 

before , as <D or 

^^this word has hurt his feelings.” 

• 

g. If the first member of a compound verb, ending in ^^to 
do,” is itself (made) the object of the verb, then the noun or 
pronoun before it, is put in the genitive, otherwise in the ac^cu- 
sative case, as ^ ^ ^ri«R 

« »n??nr cn 

ifSR '8 <tT«R ^f?Tn 'e ^sr 

it is the duty of a king to root out vice and to plant virtue 
by crushing the wicked and cherishing the virtuous.” When, 
however, a compound verb is formed by adding to the 
adjective or passive participle, it generally governs the noun or 
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pronoua before it in the aceusativc case, as ^ ? 

■^Tftr ^‘^cure me, and 1 will make yon 

satisfied.” 

h. When one noun is followed by another, which signifies a 
difixTcnt thing- and forms part of a compound verb ending in 
(or is prefixed to it is often used in the genitive, and 

sometimes in the nominative form: thus, CSW? 

C?T(:^?r **11^ or C?T^ ^^this medicine will cure your 

disease.” Tlie third person singular of the present tenses of the 
verb is often annexed to nouns signifying 
or perceiving in general, in order to form verbs of the same 
signification ; such verbs are (considered) impersonal, and require 
the nouns or pronouns, preceding the nouns, to be in the genitive 
or dative case; as or ^ ^ this 

appears to me very bad ;” or ^ ^ 

it seems to me that he is at the bottom of this con- 
spiracy ;” C^Tf^l CTf^t 1 feel a slight pain 

there.” Sometimes the noun or pronoun signifying the person 
to whom reference is made, is put in the accusative, when the 
noun or pronoun signifying the person making the reference is 
used in the genitive case, as ^ 

that boy appears to me to be very sly.” 

115. The intransitive passive verbs of the Sanskrit form 
are for the most part active in signification, as 
he arrived here yesterday 

^ ‘‘I have not received it.” The intransitive passive 

inflections of the Bengfili form arc not in use, except in 
that of the third person singular, which, though im- 
personal, is commonly used and understood as the first 
personal : thus, ^rl means literally ‘‘ it 

cannot be stood any longer,” but commonly “ I or we 
cannot stand any longer.” 
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a. The passive inflcetioiis of most of the transitive verbs, 
formed by adding to the Bengjili passive participle, are not 
idionuiti(*ally in use, excepting one, viz. that of the third person 
singular. Before this inflection, the nouns and pronouns signi- 
fying rational beings of the second or third person, and of any 
rank, are idiomatically put in the .accusative form; irrational 
animals are used often in the accusative ; the other nouns are 
put in the nominative form : thus, 

^^a tank will be dug here 
shall be seen what manner of man he is.” 

IIG. One verb governs another that precedes it and 
depends upon it in the intiuitive mood, as 

‘‘all began to reproach him or 
5 r| ^^10 was not able to reply;’’ 

^ ‘‘ send a person to bring them ; ” 

^ ^ if all can- 

not come, tell (them) to send one person.” 

a. The infinitive is sometimes governed by an adjective, as 
f5p5rr?r ^ you 

arc the fit person to speak of your own welfare and the cause of 
your coming into this solitary wood;” v5l7flTI 
^ ^Hhey arc unable to do this work;” 

^ he is able to do this work.” 

/j. The verbal noun ending in W\ ? when it admits of being con- 
strued as a nominative, and occasionally as an objective, is often 
used instead of the infinitive mood, as ^ 

^ to dwell in a wood is better than to remain in this 
place;” ^^it is not proper for 

you to say such things ;” ^ it is 

our duty to love God;” ^^srtfir I gained a 

sight of you.” ^Vdlell this form of the verbal noun ends in it 
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is generally used >n the sense of “because;” as '^rfsiT? 

“ he can say by his knowing or 
because he knows my custom.” The other fonn of the verbal 
noun, though less frc<[uently used, has the same construction; as 
f>r W or or ^®rt^Z5pt “ he 

came for the purpose of doing that work.” 

117. The gerund in Tl governs as a verb, but is governed 

as a noun, and therefore in the genitive case; as 
C?f«raT<r f^fsr “ he came hither for the 

purpose of se^iing you ^ ^«n 

■?s( “ at the very time of his uttering these words they 

killed him;” -sTf “the 

master has gone into the garden to plant a tree.” This 
same gerund, when connected with the word ?rfaf, is al- 
ways used adverbially, as s(f^ “ he 

immediately upon Ixis going out seized them;” »isrtE>1? 
^rt^?-r?rr«4 c^tst ^ct “ the news when received 

distressed them generally.” 

a. The gerund in Tt is used instead of the infinitive when 
governed by a i»oun or an adjective, as ii4«R trt^ <T<l 
“it is now time to go;” (^STSTf? sfWt ^ 

“it is necessary for you to cross the river;” 4f<[ 

*nr fTf ^rre? *ri (tr '»rwsn *11 

“ what is not to be, cannot be ; and what is to be, that eannot 
be otheiwise.” 

118. Adjectival participles sometimes govern the instru- 
mental case, but most commonly the genitive; as '£rtc«t<j 

srtr “an attempt should not be 
made in an affair which endangers life ;” ^ 

'«rf*rtW{t “we ought to do that work;” ^ 

“this wood must bo abandoned by us;” 
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C^?TW c^nf^tW? '®nrfl!f “tlie duty of serving is 

very hard ; it is impracticable even by ascetics.” 

119. All nonns and pronouns indicating time or place, 

and all those which being used adverbially are preceded in 
English by at^ in or into, to or unto, on or upon, bp or near 
to, must be in the locative case, as “is 

he at home ?” “ go into the house and sec;” 

«r^Tc? “ in what manner can there be 

love’in this?” c«t5rt>r7r*f ^hri ?T«t “put it upon (he dining- 
table;” WTTf “he lives by or'Siear to the 

Ganges ; ” ^rfer^ ^ “ the cliild goes to 

sehool;” “ the soldiers mounted 

their horses;” “the enemy ascended the 

mountain;” ^Tfh '£f<Ffc<l ■'ftf? how (literally, 

in what manner) can 1 do that?” ’«T?!f3K5( «rf^ T? 

“ such gain is (comes) providentially,” literally, “in process 
of one’s appointed lot.” 

a. The name of a person or plaee is generally accompanied by 
the word sTf^sr in tjie locative «^ase, as (7rf^*f *1(7:51 'SR “ a man 
by name John *1(151 (f|^ siv(<[ “ a city by name Patali- 
j)utra.” 

IK To express the idea about, r.oncerning, relative to, or respect- 
ing, tbe locative case is used, or the word “ nmtter,” “ sid)- 
je<!t,” in the locative case, as '«lTf^ <5f^< “ what shall 

I say about his qualities ? ” 

^r(<[ “you can say many things concerning him;” fsiaiTl^W 
'*14Sd(? 5peT “ this is the fruit of contempt respecting the 
advice of a friend.” 

120. Adverbs are placed as near as convenient to the 
words which they qualify ; common ones for the most part 
before, but negatives after the verb, provided it be in the 
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inclicativo mood, or in the second person of the imperative, 
as m 

‘Hhe quality that the wise praise, that quality well quali- 
fied people will certainly observe or keep;” 

do not speak; ” ^ ^ ^ it 

is not proper to speak before hearing the matter,” literally, 
‘Svhilc the matter is not brought before you ;” 
you said that very finely.” 

a, A verb iu)t hi the indicative mood requires the negative to 

he pla(;ed before it. The same rule applies to all questions to 
which the hearer is not expected to reply. In sentences (com- 
mencing with ify whether^ in order thnt^ the negative is also put 
before the verb. In sentences commencing with a relative pro- 
noinq it is put after the verb when the pronoun designates some 
special matter of fact^ person, or thing; and before the verb 
when the pronoun refers to any out of a whole class of persons 
or things : thus, •Tl (the individual) whom I 

know not,” meaning some person specially referred to ; 

Wffif (a person) whom I know not,” meaning any per- 
son, although an example of the class may be. named; 

^ ''his work not being finished I 
cannot go ; ” JW\ f% ^ ^ " he who 

saves life, by him what is not saved ? ” This question is oue to 
which no reply is expected. If information w^re sought, and an 
answ cr expected, it would be ^ ^ ? 

b. Some adverbs have a corresponding situation in the sen- 
tence, the one being in the former part of the first clause, and 
the other in the succeeding one, as f^5f^ 5^1 

I will wait till he comes,” literally, while he does 
not come I wall stay;” ^ ^ ^Z^ 

<tr»f I will gnaw your bonds till my teeth break;” 

when he goes I will go also.” 
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121. Postpositions (v. § 112) govern the genitive, as 

fsT^rsl wfjTTS tT^I I have come 

desiring to make friendship with you;’’ *^f5nrl 

hearing this he remaining in the 
hole said ;” come near to me csW? 

^»rT5rf? ^rrr? by you I may obtain assist- 

ance.” 

«. *Thc words and are very frequently united 

with the nominative case, as 

who can help me besides God ? ^erffir 

I am unhappy without iny husband (or protector);” 

irf^ ^ ‘^in an assembly none 

are regarded but the wise.” 

d. The word YJH prefers the ablative ease instead of the pos- 
sessive, as (TT he stays at a great 

distance from me.” It may be ^«rW? . Most 

of the postpositions may be (as we have already stated,) com- 
pounded with the leading noun, in which case the genitive inflec- 
tion is omitted, as go to the teacher.” 

122. Conjunctions generally connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs and cases of nouns and pronouns, as 

5rff?«T “he saw a black snake 
in the hollow of the tree and killed it;” c^fl '« 'S 
'« ^5t«T “ the cow and sheep and buffalo and goat 

are feeding;” '=Brf|Tr -e (iff«f5rp(r “I 

saw that man and his brother;” '« '^srfJTfc^ ■^«t 

fifeT “he gave you and me pleasure;” ^fsr CfT«ltt*T *^1^® 
^sT^fc^ ^«t1 ?[«l “you go there, and tell him this;” fisiR 
firs 'Brfit^ sttfirraR m “ he will go to Cal- 
cutta, but will not stay long (there);” ''«rf? '^Ttfir 


20 
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“you and I shall live together;” 
fifif C?« «n “allow Eama to go, hut do not 

allow Shyama.” 

a. When the latter part of the sentence differs in its nature 

and construction from the former, the rule does not apply. This 
is particularly the case when the former part of the sentence 
contains an assertion or command, and the latter a promise or 
inference from it, as ^ ^^do this and 

you will be happy irfif <i|^ ^ ^ ^^if things are 

so, then do you depart.” 

b. When the latter part of the sentence is a consequence or 

result of the former, is used in preference to or ^ , 

as C*T 

I will subdue your enemy, and he shall no more 

plunder you.” 

c. Wlien ^ is put after a noun or pronoun, it means also ” 
or « too” or ^‘even;’’ when added to a participle, ^^even” or 

though ” or although ;” as I also was 

there,” le. besides others I too was there;” 

sq though seeing he sees not,” t-e. although he sees he 
does not perceive ;” tfst ^ though he do 

it, it will be of no use.” 

d. The conjunction Tl may be used to signify or ” or but,” 

as Tl I shall go by boat or on horseback ;” 

^ I will not do it ; but if I 

should, what harm will there be ?” 

e. The relative is by some used as a conjunction, ^Hhat,” 
thus,” namely,” like the Persian , and in a manner similar 

to the use of the particle on in the Greek New Testament,” 
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but “contrary to the jidiom of the Bengali,” as C»f 

(If<t “he said to him, come and see.” It should be 
'srffjnd ar«t ?f«h (*r ^rr^tc^ or '^rtf^nn 

Cll«t . Again, <i| (*r (^Sfsnri -sr^sr? ^ “ this is said that 

ye may believe.” It should be or C^fSTSI 'fiWrr ^ 

(i| The assertion that this application of 

the particle (n is contrary to the idiom of the Bengali will be 
found in Dr. Yates^ Grammar. I know not how it can be so; 
for iris most extensively used by all writers.” 

/. rather/^ is either used by itself or followed by 

as ^ it is better to be^ than to 

steal;” ^ ^StT^T ^ ^'a wise 

enemy is better than a foolish friend.” 

g. inay be used alone as a conjunction in making a 

request ; or as a relative pronoun followed by its correlative, as 
or TTf? Lord, let not my 

mind go in wicked ways ;” CSlirf? ^ fkfkz^ 

‘STT^I I pray for your welfare.” being originally the 

Sanskrit form of the relative , it must always precede the 

sentence which contains its correlative. 

A# Some conjunctions have their corresponding conjunctions ; 
the most frequent of these are irfif and and ; 

as J[fif ^ ^ ^^if you see him, tell 

him this;” TT^rf^ <ii5R 

although it be so, yet I have a great affection for him.” 

i. When the former part of such a sentence refers to matter 
of fact, irfif or is omitted, whilst or must be 

retained, as isrtfk Tf^ fwi ^ fk ^TTtZJ 

^?[ I introduced him with an assurance 
of protection, how then can he wish to destroy me ?” 
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123. Interjections require the vocative case, as 
^ “give your order, sir;” *rtf5 '»rt*rf3 
“ hear me, 0 woman;” '»rf*rtOT? 

“our Father, who. art in heaven, hear our petition;” 
igtss “ 0 brother, come hither.” 

a. The word fi(^ “ fie upon,” or “ woe to,” governs the ob- 
jective case, as or wsr (#{311 TtOI “fie upon 

him who delights only in play ! ” ,c^rTl 

sri fipF “ woe to me, that being born a man I have 

not served God ! ” 


ON BENGALI STYLE. 

124. Owing to the comparatively recent origin of Bengali 
literature, the language, especially the written language, 
is not yet fixed ; and although rapidly advancing towards 
a state of purity and elegance, it is still in a fluctuating 
condition. We may say then that at present there are four 
different styles in vogue ; viz. the pedantio, the elegant, the 
practical, and the familiar, each of which we shall here 
briefly define. 

a. The pedantic style may be known by its being imperfectly 
understood by all those who have not studied Sanskrit : its faults 
lie chiefly in the introductioi» of compound words where they ai’e 
not needed, and in the choice of such compounds as consist of 
words not in common use; also in the adoption of Sanskrit 
phrases and forms of speech. This style is found principally in 
works translated from the Sanskrit. It is what the late Lord 
Macaulay would call the ‘^Johnsonese of Bengal;” and I believe 
that it is now gradually falling into disrepute. 
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b. The elegant or book style, which is also becoming current 
in conversation, is the written language of the present day. It 
is as yet scarcely formed; but its tendency is to occupy the 
golden medium between the pedantic and the familiar, by pre- 
ferring to all other words those Sanskrit elements which the 
familiar language has retained, or altered only slightly, and by 
avoiding all compound words the component parts of which are 
not readily intelligible. This style is adopted in the latest ver- 
sions of the Scriptures into the Bengali language; also in 
numerous educational works * composed at Calcutta, udthin the 
last thirty years, by learned natives under the superintcndance of 
intelligent Europeans. 

c. The practical style differs from the preceding chiefly in this, 
that it borrows largely from the Persian, Hindustani, and English. 
This style is used by almost all Muhammadans who speak Ben- 
gali ; by most persons in the employ of Europeans ; by news- 
paper editors, and by those who are engaged in commerce and 
in judicial matters. It would be pedantry to proscribe all foreign 
words from the Bengali language ; because in many cases they 
are the only terms which exist, or which are likely to be under- 
stood. But it is highly desirable to avoid the use of those for 
^hich indigenous terms, derived from the Sanskrit, are either 
already provided by the daily language, or may be introduced 
into it with every prospect of being as plain and intelligible as 
the exotic words now in common use. Dr. Yates calls this the 
impure style, a term which I hold to be inappropriate. A lan- 
guage is not necessarily impure, because, like the English, it 
freely borrows from its neighbours such useful words as it does 

* This reminds me of a debt of gratitude which I owe to some firiend in Bengal, most 
likely a quondam pupil. Some years ago I found, at King’s College, a valuable package 
of books in BengidI and Sanskrit, sent to my address ; but not a scrap of information 
respecting the generous donor. 
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not already possess. In this style chiefly are composed most of 
our Dialogues in Appendix C. 

d. The familiar style is used by most of the natives of Bengal 
in their own houses, and in their daily intercourse among them- 
selves. Most of its words are derived from the Sanskrit, but 
considerably modified, especially by absorbing the 5 and other 
consonants when preceded by a vowel, as for for 

The endless use of expletives, as (ffl, fel, is its chief blem^^h ; 
but for this it might become a beautiful language. It is, how- 
ever, far from being rich enough to answer all the purposes of a 
language. It abounds in terms relating to domestic and agri- 
cultural life ; but is poor as soon as another province of thought 
requires to be occupied. Vide Appendix A. 
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1. The rules laid down in the preceding work are prin- 
cipally applicable to the language as written in hooks or as 
spoken in public by men of education ; but the colloquial 
phraseology, in common use among the native Hindus, 
differs in many respects from the written language. The 
following remarks on this subject are extracted from the 
anonymous work alluded to in § 21, a; and as the author of 
that work was himself a native, we may safely rely upon 
his authority. Before we proceed further, however, it may 
be proper to remind the reader of what wo stated in § 3 
respecting the inherent short vowel, viz. that it is smmded 
like a or a. Now the latter pronunciation is most preva- 
lent among the uneducated classes, who form in Bengal a 
majority of at least ten to one. The learned generally 
pronounce the short d as it is in Sanskrit ; thus, they say 
sdkdl and drddhd ; whereas the vulgar say sokol and orddhd. 
This last mode of pronunciation seems to have been the 
more common in the time of Mr. Halhed, who adopted it 
in his Bengali Grammar, printed at Hooghley, a.d. 1788. 
More than forty years later, Mr. G. C. Haughton followed 
HaUied’s pronimeiation ; although Dr. Carey had then in 
troduced the Sanskrit system in Bengal. 
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2. In familiar or common conversation^ the imitative 

sounds (§ 87, A) are frequently in use, whereas in writing 
the things intended for expression are in general formally 
expressed. Thus the English sentence “ bring a knife or 
any other instrument which will serve as a knife,” may be 
translated by fTTI ff?? W ^ (Tf*r 

'«rfsr or, by ^ '^Tt^ ; but, in common conversa- 

tion, the latter is mostly in use. Adjectives, used abso- 
lutely, that is, without their substantives, generally have 
the enclitic particles, appropriated to their substantives, 
joined to them, as wfift-^ (IT'S <^1?® wc 

“ give me the white (one), and you take the black (one).” 

3. Such words as are not Sanskrit, or at least pure 

Sanskrit, are generally contracted according to the folloAV- 
ing rules : viz. the medial ^ of a verb is cut off in every 
instance, except when preceded by a consonant and followed 
by w, as for for ; «rfJr for «rr^Tr . 

If the syllable be in the middle of a verb, it is left out ; 
if at the end of one, it suffers the elision merely of its 

as ?5rf*r for ?f^vrfjr , for for . The people 

of Calcutta and the adjacent places contract the ^ only, as 
for for 

4. The final or medial ^ or is contracted into 

and into •A , as is contracted into into 

•fcsn ; 5?f?'8 into ^ into ; Tscfe^rl into etc. 

If there be an ^ in the word ending in , or ^ , 

that ^ is changed into 4, as is changed into ; 

into into (*rc^ . The initial of verbs 

♦ The natives generally pronounce the words from which t or u is omitted in a pecu- 
liar manner, so as to give a very slight expression of the % or u contracted, but so faint 
as to be scarcely perceptible. 
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is contracted into : thus, makes 

makes c^fSTtsi . In causal verbs, is contracted into ^ , 

as contracted into into c<r«rf7 ; 

(4^?T^T5 into In the past conjunctive participle of 

a causal verb '^srT^irl or is contracted into , as 

into f^fw; into «rt«irrtin into 

sT'GTTftrl into ; c*rf?t?fir) into into 

. Observe further that •when 'S or comes before 
, 'Q is shortened into and ><1 into ^ , as in the last 
two examples. 


5. In the present definite and imperfect tenses, the 
present participle loses its termination after a con- 
sonant, and changes it into ^ after a vowel, which (^) is 
compounded with the w following in the termination, as 
for for for 

for for . The following con- 

tractions take place in the terminations of verbs, viz. — 


The syllable is changed into ^ 




?^orTT 


as <f (.^ — 

— ■5r$‘w*or'JiiT 


6. The negative inflections of the perfect tense always, 
and of the pluiDerfect tense sometimes, are elegantly formed 
by adding to the simple inflections of the present 
tense, even in good Bengali : thus, ^ 

(^?f?TrlT^ 5r|) ‘‘he has not learnt (his) lesson to-day 


* The vowel t is here pronounced very slightly or almost imperceptibly, as we stated 
in a preceding note. 
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'«r0T*T “ had he learnt yesterday?”) sr| ^eu-'S 

(for 5r|) “ No, he had not leanit (it) yes- 

terday also.” Again, in common conversation, the negative 
sfT^ in the same tenses is contracted into , as 
for 'srifir . The negative particle *r| is idiomatically 

pronounced (si after the verbal inflections of the first per- 
son, present indefinite tense, and all the second persons 
singular ; as for ^Tff^ ; for 

«rf^ f<*r| . The sr| of srf^ , too, when used principally, is 
commonly (or vulgarly) pronounced c*r , as f^«tTcsr (* 1 ^ 
for srf^ . 

7. The pronoun is contracted into ; and into 
'*1 , in the nominative as well as in other cases, as 'Sji for 

for for for ; 'fir® for 

; 'iir® for . The enclitic particle ^ is vulgarly 

pronounced as ®1 , after an adjective, and adjective pro- 
noun ; and as after and ; and is pro- 

nounced f% after the last four pronouns ; thus, 'fi^ ^5t?T *1^ 
for 'fi'^ ^«T«t *nr ; '«T«( for 'SteT . is pronounced 

0® after the word , and is pronounced as c^«l before 
the particle r® , as '« ^iT'CTn '«t«T ^ , ^*1 spJf 

T/ie Different Significations of Verbs when used in peculiar 
Idiomatic Forms or Instances, 

8. The repetition of a verbal inflection twice or oftener 
does not generally imply a repetition of the signification ; 
but when the present participle of a verb is repeated twice, 
and followed by a noun of agency, formed in the Bengali 
mode, fi-oin the same verb, or by a third personal present 
indicative iufl('( tion of the common form, then, instead of 
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doubling its signification, it indicates the frequent repe- 
tition, continuance, or practice of what it meant singly ; as 
“ constant singing forms the songster;” 
“ constant writing forms the writer.” 
The present and past conjunctive participles, when repeated 
and followed by a finite inflection of another verb, indicate 
the continuance of what they meant singly, as (tt or 

“ he killed himself by constant labour.” 
When the present participle is doubled and followed by a 
finite verb, it indicates that the action of the finite verb 
Avas put in execution or finished as soon as or very soon after 
the action of the participle had commenced : thus, 

“ he had scarce!)' sat down when he had 
done eating ; ” fW “ he 

plays Avcll Avho soon after he sits doAvn, wins the game.” 
The repeated participle in the above instance, is sometimes 
followed or preceded by the woi'd (literally “ thus ” 
or “so,”) as w^rf^ “ it fell down as soon as it 

Avas touched.” 

9. In many instances, the present participle, being 
doubled and folloAved by a finite verb, adds to its significa- 
tion the idea of w/ii/e, or a like Avord ; as f^fsf 

“ he spoke to me Avhilc dining <>rcst 

“ he reads while walking along the road;” 

^ (Jffstrs “ as he goes along 

the road hoAV many wonderful sights will he have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing.” When the present participle is repeated 
(twice), and folloAved by a finite negative inflection of the 
same verb ; then it shoAVS that its agent did, is doing, or 
will do the action of the finite verb when on the very point 
of doing the action of the participle ; and in such cases, the 
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emphasis is generally laid upon the participle, as ftt^ 
sr| “ he did not give though on the very point of giving.” 
When, however, the emphasis is laid upon the finite verb, 
then it expresses that the action of the finite verb was, is, 
or will be put in execution or performed, Avhilc that of the 
participle is, was, or shall be yet unfinished, as *n 

“ he commenced his dinner but did not finish.” 

10. When the doubled present participle has a nomina- 

tive of a person difterent from that of the (affirmative) 
verb which completes the sense, then it boars the signifi- 
cation of a finite verb agreeing Avith its nominative in 
person and with its following verb in tense. In the first 
case, it adds the idea of priority, and in the second, some- 
times of priority and sometimes of while, as *0 

fVfyl “ I shall arrive there before you 

can ;” iffir (Tl^rrcsf ^ “ that will be 

done ere or by the time you get there.” When a verb of 
the past indefinite, present, or future tense is doubled and 
followed by an indicative inflection of ^*1 “ to do,” or of a 
verb expressive of seeming, then it shews that its agent is 
on the point of being or doing or is about to be or to do what 
it signified singly, as “it is on the poii^t of 

going ;” “ I am about to go.” 

11. When is prefixed to a verb of the present defi- 

nite tense, or of the past indefinite, and is pi’onounccd 
abruptly, it adds the idea jtist now, as “ he is just 

going or gone ;” fVtrrlf^srfsr “I have just been 

there.” When is prefixed to a simple verbal inflection 
of the present tense, it indicates that the verb’s action will 
picscntly take place, as <ii^ “it will jiresently come;” 

“ it will presently go.” 
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12. The pluperfect inflection of the indicative mood, fol- 

lowed by ft? (literally, “ what more,”) generally indi- 
cates that its action was on the point of being performed 
Avhen it was stayed at the very last moment, as «(C?f^erf5r 
'®rl? “ I was on the point of catching ; ” 'srT? 

ftp “I was on the prunt of dying.” “ whut ” when pre- 
ceded by an inflection of the past iiidefijiite, perfect, plu- 
perfect, or future tense, or one of the verbal inflections 
ending ct; . and followed by the same inflection 

of another verb, it adds, in a conditional manner the sense 
of as soon as, no sooner than, or the moment whe"i, to the 
meaning of the preceding v' rb, and turns (though indi- 
rectly) the tense of past indefinite and perfect inflections 
in the future, as lift? «tfftT ft? “ no 

sooner you will abuse him, than you will get a beating;” 

f3T<rfr*r ftp “ no sooner will you go there than 
you will die.” 

13. When the conditional tense, terminating in 

fell, cs, or fs^, has the subjunctive particle nft “ if,” un- 
derstood before it, and is followed by one of such words 
as 5fW«l, etc., and is, in its negative form 

repeated with the following word, then the object is un- 
affected by either alternative, as 'slw, *r| 

“(if) he does so (it is) good, (if) he does not (it is) good,” 
^.c. “it is immaterial whether he does it or not.” "^ftl 

*rt “ if you did go (it was or would be) well, 

if you did not go, good,” i.e. “it matters little whether 
you went or not.” 

14. Sometimes is used at the end of those verbal 

inflections to which ^ may be afiixed. adds, in a 
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manner, the idea of defiance to the meaning of the future 
infiections ; and of frequency, to the signification of the 
present inflections of the progressive form; in other in- 
stances it boldly asserts the performance of the verb’s 
action: thus, “I will go;” “(to 

he sure) I frequently go there.” Sometimes the f5l is 
separated from the and added to the nominative, as 
, ^srffsr-csl . Sometimes such a 

phrase as “ what of that ?” ^ ^ “ what fear of 

that?” is added to tnl, as 5rr?-tT3l, ^ 

^ ? 

15 . When the particle is added to the past indicative 
inflections of a verb, it signifies that there is very little 
harm or advantage should the action of the verb take 
place, as c^-^1 “ what matter if he has gone ?” 

“it is of little consequence if it be.” Such a phrase as 
^5pr5 fk, '31(75 ^ “what of that ?” 'SliTS XTlir “of 

what consequence is that?” is often expressed after ^wl, as 
'shTS ^3nr3 ulTT ? When is 

prefixed to the above inflection, followcnl by , it con- 
veys the idea of supposition in the excciition of the verb’s 
action, as c^«r^4'| “ or I suppose ho has gone.” r 

16 . When ^ is joined to a verb of the indicative mood 

present or future tense, or of the imperative mood future 
tense, it (^) indicates the performance of the verb’s action 
with positivencss or without failure, as “ I will 

positively do or I must do (so);” '^ifir fTTsttcsr “go 

there to-morrow positively.” When ^ is affixed to the 
present, conjunctive, or adverbial participle, then it gene- 
rally adds the idea of as soon as, or the moment when, and 
the participle conveys the signification of a finite inflection 
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which agrees in tense with the perfect verb following, as 
f^sfk 4fqc'o^ '«rff^ C^t«rf?T “ I went as soon as ho told me 

f<t«T “ ho ran away the moment 
Avhen he saw me “ I shall 

pay you the money as soon as it comes to hajid.” The ^ 
is also sometimes affixed to the other inflections of a verb, 
but it is very difficult to express what idea it adds to their 
signification. The ^ added to the conditional inflections 
of a verb, generally con\oys the idea of yranted or mpiming 
that, and causes them to convoy their signification in the 
indicative mood, as ^^91 «ttf^ ; or ^ «tTf% ; 

or yfy «nf^ “ granted that I did so.” 

17. In joining the ^ to the compound inflections of a 
verb, it may be affixed to the participle as well as to the 


auxiliary verb : thus, fy «rtw or (y ; 



or fVnrtf^wrfjr . In speaking, when the verb 
has already ended in ^ , the additional ^ , is generally ab- 
sorbed in the former one, which is prolonged in pronun- 
ciation. When ^ follows the nominative to a verb of the 
present tense indicative mood, and also the nominative to 
the verb in the next clause, which must begin with 
and end in the same or in another verb of the same tense 
and mood, then the ^ gives the idea of whether or either, 
and '»rt? of or, as '?qt? “ either he 

will come (here) or I shall go (there).” 

18. When a verb is doubled, and ^ is used between 
both, then it indicates the performance of the verb’s action 
with the utmost certainty ; but when the ^ is used at the 
end of a duplicated verb, it indicates that th?re is very 
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little consequence should the verb’s action take place, as 
“ I must go,” “I shall positively go (^tsT 
“no matter if he is gone;” C5f “ho has 

certainly done this ; ” or ^?r?Tc^ 

“ it matters very little if he has done this.” Sometimes 
the present and past indefinite inflections of the indicative 
mood are used together, and the ^ is added to the latter to 
indicate that there is very little consequence should the 
verb’s action occur, as Trtrr (5f«T^ “ what if he goes ?” «rf? 
“ what if ho do eat ?” 

19. When a negative verb, formed by prefixing ®r|, is 

repeated, and has an ^ added to the second *r|, it signifies 
that it matters very little whether the action expressed by 
the verb is performed or not, as srt fifpsisi “ what 

harm if it hasn’t been got ?” *6 (?m . 

Sometimes another is used instead of the affirmative 
part of the latter verb active or passive, as *r| 

«rr^ (for srf^ (^), wi srt^ Sometimes the 

verb is not repeated, but being preceded by srf^, conveys 
the same signification as the above, as fsrf%5l . 

20. If a verb of the future or past tense be doubled, and 
the first one be followed by rsi , and pi’onounced cmdly, and 
the second be followed by and pronounced emphatically, 
then the idea of only^ perseveringly, or continually is added to 
the signification of the verb in the future tense, and of for 
ever to the meaning of the verb in the past tense, as 

rsi “if he sits down to Avritc ho will stick to it ; ” 

“he seems to have gone for ever fSl 

or . The speaker, when impatient of 

awaiting fhe completion of the verb’s action, often adds 
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nr, and sometimes and I sec,” to the end of such 

plunses as tlic above : thus, C^l (Jl I see 

that he is gone for ever.” 

21. When (perhaj)s tlie contracted form of 
“having said ”) is affixed to the past indefinite inflection of 
a verb, it has no distinct signilicatioii of its own, but 
causes the prmcij)al verb to signify that its action is on the 
point of being performed or will soon be performed, as 

“it will go on the instant;” “it will fall in a 

moment.” Sometimes the action, which has a strung pos- 
sibility of being soon done, is expressed by the simple 
present or past inflection of a a (>rb, in which case a verb 
bearing a contrary signification is in its negative form often 
expressed after it, and tlui word is used between them, 
as ^ y . 

22. When a verb is repeated four times, the first and 

second time in its affirmative, and the third and fourth 
time in its negative form, the expression then shows that 
it is of very little consequence whether the verb’s action 
b(^ performed or no, as ^rrrrt^ “ you may go or 

not, (just as you like) . Often such 

a phrase as ^ “nothing will come of it,” 

is expressed after a v(U’b repeated as above, as TTf'S 5r|7Tt<? 

^rr?r ^ “ you may go or not, nothing 

will come of it.” 

23. When “ it is required,” is used before a simple 
verbal inflection of the present or past tense, indicative 
mood, and is next used before the same verb negative, or 
before the same inflection of another verb bearing a diffc- 


22 
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rent signification, tlien tlie agent is considered at liberty to 
perform or not to perform the action of the principal verb, 
and irf^, in such case, conveys the signification of to wish 
or the like in the subjunctive mood, present tense, as 
Ft'S Ff^ FI FT'S “ go or not just as you like Ff^ (ftsrfF Ff^ 
FtfeiTF , Fl^ (9t5rf?r Fft" c^fsrfF . Optionally the second 
and third personal inflections (simple) of Ff^ or Ff'SF are 
used instead of Fft", to agree with the principal verb and 
its agent in person and rank, as Ft'S Ft'S FT'S FfFT'« ; ’ FfF 
FTtff FfF FfFUFF . Sometimes f% is affixed to Ff^ , in 
whicli case the principal verb is not repeated or followed 
by another verb, but has an ^ added to itself, to its nega- 
tive particle, if any, or to its object, as FTfiprfftr, 

Ff^f^ Fft' , Ff^f% («t5rfF . 

24. When ^ and ^ together are added to the conditional 
participle, and again to its negative form, or to the same 
participle of another verb, bearing a different signification, 
then it shows that there is very little consequence should 
the participle's action be performed or not, and the two 
participles have the force of two finite verbs agreeing in 
tense with the perfect verb following, as ^ f| 

“of what consequence is it whether you go or 
not ?” ■ffF . The ^ after the above'- in- 

flection is generally followed by C5l, (iff^ “ I see,” or f| 
“why not?” and f| is followed by such a phrase as 
(FfFf^, (irfF f^, ftfF f%, or “ what harm is 

in that?” as, jq^Ft? FT'S^Fl (F«rftF; 'StrjT ; 

^ «f1 , 15tF5 (FfF ? 
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ON THE DIVISIONS OF MONEY— WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SUEES— DAYS OF THE WEEK— MONTHS OF THE 
•YEAE— CONTEACTIONS OF WOEDS. 


OF THE DIVISIONS OF MONEY. 


1. In Bengal petty disbursements are kept in 
etc., and the highest denomination of such accounts is the 
which is equal to the fourth part of a rupee, or our 
sixpence very nearly. Accounts of this description are 
superscribed with the word “ cowry,” and are termed 
“crude.” The other species of accounts is t(^rmed «Tf?n 
“ ripe or perfect,” and has the word wl “cash” written over 
it. In those tliQ rupee is the highest denomination. f^lVI is 
the denomination of the fourth part of the nominal value of 
the rupee, as settled in the hdzdr. Whatever is bought 
or^old by tale, is reckoned by the and ?t«1. 


4 (cowries) make 1 


5 ^1 
20 ^1 
4 

16 

16 'sfWI 


1 tPs or 
1 

1 '^r|w| or cfT^ or 
1 = 4 ’^srfsri 

1 (rupee). 


a. The coin valued at 2 annas is called 4 annas, a 

or Gr5rf%; 8 annas, or one picc, 

<npfr| , and so on. 
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OP WEIGHTS. 

2. The unit of the measurement of weights is the 
which averages nearly two grains and a quarter troy 
weight. 


8 

make 

1 srW 

10 srw 

= 

1 cspsri 

4 csTwi 

= 

1 ^T>t^ 

4 

= 

1 

4 (^rfTTI 


1 

40 c>i? 


1 5R 


OF DRY MEASURE. 

3. Grain is either weighed in seales by the above 
weights, or is measured by basket measures. These are 
not the same or quite the same in all parts of Bengal. 

4 make 1 or or or 

4 — 1 '«nfi> 

5 = 1 

4 ^rfST ::== 1 

16 = 1 

The is about a ser and a quarter. 


OF LONG MEASURE. 


4. This measure does not vary much from our own. 


3 (barley-corns) make 

4 — 

3 

2 fW& — 

4 =- 

2000 

4 (3FW — 


1 (finger’s breadth) 

1 (hand’s breadth) 

1 ftrers (span) 

1 (cubit) 

1 ^ (fathom) 

1 (coss) 

1 nrfw^ 
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a. 'fhe area or portion of land, containing three hundred and 
twenty scjuarc cubits, is a katha, twenty kathas make a higha. 
The quarter of almost all objects is commonly called a or 

OF MEASURES OF TIME. 

5. The time it requires to pronounce one long syllable is 
called a 


10 


make 1 


6 

■STT; 

== 1 


60 


= 1 


60 


■ = 1 

(day) 

7 


=. 1 

(week) 


OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


6. The days of the week, like those of our own language, 
arc named after the planets ; the word Tt? “a day” being 
subjoined. 


Sunday, 
fJTTTf^ Monday, 

Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 

■“ffsrrr^ Saturday, 


from the Sun. 

„ the Moon. 

,, sr^sT Mars. 

,, Mercury. 

„ Jupiter. 

,, Venus. 

,, »rf^ Saturn. 


a. From sun-rise to sun-set is the length of the day, and is 
called ; and from sun-set to sun-rise is considered as the 

night, and is termed <r|f3Drf*t. Eaeh of these divisions is sub- 
divided into four equal parts, called “ watches,” which of 

course vary in length, according to the latitude of the place. 
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and the season of the year. It is evident, however, that they 
must average, one season with another, three hours* duration each. 

OF THE NAMES OF THE MONTHS. 

7. The Hindu year is divided into twelve equal por- 
tions, which may he called solar months ; but all festivals 
and dates are reckoned, not by these simple months, but 
by the duration of the moon which commences in each. 
Hence, although the month haishdkh for instance begins 
de jure about the 11th of April, it may commence de facto 
from one day to twenty-eight days later. Wlien two new 
moons occur during one solar month, which happens once 
in three years, there is an intercalary month, and the 
month so intercalated receives the name of the solar month 
within which the two new moons may happen to occur. 
Each lunar month is divided into two parts. From the 
change to the full moon is called '«SjF “ the bright half 
or wing and from the full moon to the change is termed 
5^3 “ the dark half.” is the term -for a lunar day. 


' 

05 

April. 


05 

October. 



May. 



Novembet. 


L S "" J 

June. 


S CO 

December. 


1 

July. 

trr^ 

1 1 

o ' 

January. 



August. 


•s , 

February. 

'«rff^ j 

Si 

, September. 

J 

^ 1 

. March. 


a. It may be observed, then, that the Hindus, rather clumsily, 
reckon time by solar years, and bmi-solar months. Their 
principal aera is that of the Kali-Yug, of which the year 4962 
expired about the 11th of April, a.d. 1861, by solar reckoning, 
at which period their new year generally commences. Beside 
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the aera of the Kali-Ytig, the Hindus in the northern half of 
India reckon from the time of a renowned prince, by name 
Vikramaditya, who lived (or died) about 57 years before tlic 
commencement of our sera. Another common aera is that of 
a prince named Shalivahana, which commenced 7S years after 
the birth of Christ. The fonner of these awas is called the 
Samvat, and the latter the Saka a;ra. Several other aeras are 
in use in certain parts of the country, for a full account of which 
the reader may consult a profound work devoted entirely to the 
subject, entitled “ Kala Sunkalita,” 4to. Madras, 1825. 


OF THE CONTRACTIONS OF CURRENT WORDS. 


8. Many words which arc in very common use, arc con- 
tractedly written in letters and papers of business, to save 
time. The first syllabic, with the nasal sign subjoined, is 
the mode by which the contraction is made. As they are 
mostly foreign words, the original of each is subjoined. 
A. implies Arabic, p. Persian, h. Hindustani. 



for 

f%o 


)> • 

5) 

JJ 


Ffo 

5? 


n 

Fft® 

JJ 

ewT* 


fW® 

75 


77 

^0 

57 


^■*5^ (*H. ) to this place, hither. 

( A. ) a village or division. 

( p. ) a boat. 

AiJiuJ ) a rent-roll ; an afflcement to 
pay by instalments, 
an invoice. 

(p.^U-) a servant. 

FrffsR ( A. ) a surety or security. 

CFTTrl ( H. ) a pair or suit of any thing. 
fFRTW (a. ) in trust or in charge (of), 

( A. ) goods, commodities. 

(a. jJij ) ready money. 



17G 



for 


9J 

>) 



>> 


5) 

<^0 

5) 

Ofto 

5) 

c^® 

)) 

wf® 

JJ 

*r® 

>) 

srr® 

)) 


?> 

>> 

5) 

(sr® 

n 

c^rr® 

J) 

wt® 


TTf® 

57 


55 
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( A. i^Jh ) aside, towards. 

(a. jIjo ) a talook or zemindary. 

^5Tf?«f (a. ) the date or day of the month, 

price or value of a thing. 

( P. an account ; lit. within. 

( p. ) a part of a zilla or province. 

<ft^ ( p. ) a footman or courier. 

(<T5t?l ( p. ) a footman or messenger. 

( A. ) an account (of) ; belonging to. 
sr^JsT a mundul or chief person in a village, 
irfl^ ( p. iL* ) a moon, a month. 

JTfinP'V (a. ) by the hands (of), 

sn^t^ir ( A. aIst* ) Muhammad. . • 
the English Mr. 

( A. |*liU ) a place (prefixed to the name 
any place). 

ending with, up to this date. 
vrff%^ ( A. ) an inhabitant. 
i^'STTfeTf*. (a. cjSI^) to the care (of). 
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CONSISTING OF EASY PHRASES AND USEFUIi DIA- 
LOGUES ON FAMIIAAR SUBJECTS. 


Easy and Familiar Phrases. 


Bo careful, 5rf^«ffsr . 

Open the door, tT? f«rf«T . 
Shut the door, (M'd . 
Don’t forget, sri . 

Be silent, ^ , 

Don’t make a noise, (?fr«T 
sn . 

Stop, «rfF, be quiet, 

Make haste, ^ . 

D,on’t be in' hurry, 

?rf?rG sri . 

Go quickly , »fh:g uT'G . 

"Walk slowly, ftc? itst , 

Como here, t^stl . 

Sit there, 'G«rit*f . 

Who is he ? « ? 

What is this ? j} ? 

They are liar8,^5tYt?1 f*rstJl-Tff% 
Who lives there? 'G«rfcsr 
«rrc^? 


They are lazy, . 

Lot it alone, (if'G . 

Let it be as it is, «rr^^ . 

It rains, . 

It is cloudy, ot . 

Look for it, . 

What do you want ? fT'G? 
Wliat do yo\i say ? f% ? 

Who is there ? C^P 'G«ftt*T ? 

I go homo, TfPs . 

Is it true ? <« fip ^ ? 

Who says so ? liisrsf ^tei ? 
Don’t you know ? Kfsr 
«rf5r sr| ? 

Can you read ? «tt<r ? 

I know how to write, firf^rrs 
wTfw. 

Don’t delay, P<siT ^'G sri . 
It is time, or late, c^^ri 
What shall I cat? '^tDr Pf 
« rt^? 


23 
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Sec the sport or fun, 

A bii’d’s nest, Tfiri . 
Why do you laugh? c^? 
Don’t weep, sf1 . 

Chide him, jfsr^'S . 

Don’t eliinb the tree, 
sri . 

Stand in the yard, 
ifpsT'S . 

Go up, irhe . 

Come in, f%5c<r '®rf^ . 

You are angry, jfir <rf^ . 

I feel cold, ’fbs ^7? . 

Cut the grass, srDT . 

Eing the bell, Tn»t'« . 

The dog barks, 

Don’t be angry, sfl . 

Don’t strike, srlf?'® sr| , 

Call (some) Coolies, 

Lift up the load, fTWI CSTel . 
Call aloud, . 

Stand up, ^^1 • 

Sit still, fifif . 

Don’tbe uneasy, . 

Don’t be impatient, 

^'G Sfl . 

It seems hard, (irup . 

It tastes bitter, srfc^ . 

It is sun-shine, iltit; . 

A moonlight night, 

?rffar. 


A dark night, ?ff3f . 

There is no wind, *rt^. 

It is sultry, . 

It is very hot, ^ 41^ . 

The cock crows, . 

The wind blows, TfTJ^ . 

Take lessons, si'G . 

Open your month, ^ ^ . 

Shew your teeth, ^ Of^TtG . 

Ask, fwwtMl . 

Call for the palanquin, ^Tfsrf^ 
'SW'G. 

No matter, no consequence, 
'CTTS ?rf? Sf1 . 

Never mind, ^'Strl srTt". 

No harm, srf^ . 

Has your master risen? cstsrf? 

^fe?Tci?s» ? 

What advantage is there in 
that ? erf^ ? 

There is no use in that, 'Girs 
c^rfH '«rl7r'w srf^ . 

What animal is this? 1% 
W9? 

Whoso house is that? '« ^1^1? 
^? 

Whose house is this ? -ii '^Tf^ 

^ ? 

He is very impudent, (>r 

5 ^. 

Go away, you are dismissed, 
irf-G rsw? wT'Gtti . 
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Make a sign for him to come 
hither, 

I have no leisure, '«rW? 
®rt^ . 

I have got a head-ache, ''srW? 

He has got the stomach-ache, 

I have a very bad tooth-aelie, 

'^srfsrr? ii»T75? (?ff^ 

Wliat is the price of these 
things ? W? ? 

Where are you going? 

(^«t1 Utt'C'SI? . 

What is the price of this? 
vrfH ? 

That is invaluable, c*T . 

What is the difference be- 
tween these two ? <i) 
jnja; ^? 

Is there no key to this box? 

^ *rr^ ? 

Have these things come from 
Europe ? f%ff^ 

'^Brrf^Tirlz^ ? 

Where shall you stay to- 
night ? ff*r -«rff«-<rtfaf c<Ff«ri 
«ltr^c< ? 

Wliich is the best of these 
three? 


Is any thing eatable to be 
got there ? C5l«nz*T «rrw 

^-srr ? 

Do you know where he is 
gone ? 
ftptrfr^? 

Clean those things, : 5 ?j 

Send them to my house, 
'^STlTTf? 

^ CJf'e. 

To-day is a holy-day with us, 

They don’t work on festival 
days, ^t?! niRT^? fifsi ^ 

There are lots of flies at Cal- 
cutta, srrf^ . 

Who is the master or owner 
of this house? JjTfPs? c^? 
Wliat is the name of this 
village or town ? 

Tl STfSlfll? ? 

Do you know this man ? 

IIow is he to-day ? '^rffe? 

Better than yesterday, 5Ftf^ 

The sun has become very 
oppressive, (<fl:5 ■SP??* 
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Uold up tho umbrella, 

(or ^Tf^) sf? . 

Is tills horse Arabian, Per- 
sian, or English ? 

Why docs he not come ? 

sn ? 

This is enough, . 

That is the same thing, c*! 
(for 

Speak slowly and distinctly ; 
then I shall understand 
(you), €nr<r^ 

'irrfir 

The (memy has retreated, 

Oiu’ army has advanced for- 
ward, '*(Mcinr 'srtr^t 

They pursued the enemy, 
'STTI . 

He is a depraved man, sr^ 
fsrf^ . 


He is very wicked, fri . 

He is cunning, a deceiver, 
and a hypocrite, 

« . 

Don’t interrupt me, 

TTsfl fif'C srl . 

Do not prevent him from 
doing so, 
f^s( ??f?'85ri . 

He can speak Bengali flu- 
ently, TW«n 

He tells me one (thing) and 
you another ; Avhom shall 
I hear ? ^ 

"srt? ^BTtfsr ^«ri 

? 

He gives alms to the blind, 
lame, deaf, dumb, leper, 
sick, infirm, and poor, 

^t«ii, (^, c«mn, 


A Day^s 

Sir, please get up. 

It is dawn. 

Is the gun fired ? 

It is just fired. 


DIALOGUE 1. 

Routine Conversation, 

C5T? . 
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A day’s routine 

Bring water to wash (my) 
hands and face. 

Tooth brush. 

Give (me) soap. 

Give (me) a towel. 

I shall go to walk. 
Order(them) to get the carriage 
ready. 

Order (them) to get the riding- 
horse ready. 

Sir, the horse is ready. 

Keep (it) under the veranda. 
The saddle is not well set. 
Make the girth tight. 

Lower the stirrup. 

Take off my shoes and cotton 
stockings, and put me on 
woollen stockings and boots. 
Where is my handkerchief? 

It is in the pocket of your coat. 
Where is it, I cannot get it. 
luring my hat and whip. 
Where are my gloves ? 

The fly disturbs the horse. 
Fan the horse with a fly -brush. 
The shoes of the horse are 
coming off. 

The horse must be shod. 

The bridle too is almost broken. 
Stop the horse. 

Pat (the horse). 

Give him 4 or 5 tiu-ns, gently. 


CONVERSATION. 

lifts sTten 

fSTirrCeT (TTO. 

cwtsi 

^ . 

, (Wtsi twf?. 

TtTTHrr? <rf«t . 

?ir . 

^ or C't'Q. 

c?4rf^ 'srfe?! . 

'S latsT? C5rr«i1 , 

?RNt«T (5ft«n ? 

i®tt4 lost . 

'S bl '®rfN . 

"srmt? ww f^«n ? 

i^tsnr ^ . 

erfsT («rfr5r^ • 

(srtTf^ srfsi ^snr® . 
wf^'e «fBr . 

(srt?l vrW's. 

5trEr «rm srt? . 

stf? ^ fipjrf'e . 
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Why are not the rooms, doors, 
and furniture cleaned yet ? 

Tell the sweeper to sweep im- 
mediately. 

Sir, neither the Metar* nor the 
Metranl is come yet. 

WTiat, it is so late and they 
are not come yet ! 

See, how much dust there is 
upon the table and chairs. 

Clean them this moment. 

My coat is covered with dust, 
brush it well. 

Brush a pair of shoes. 

Khidmatgar^^ get (me) a cup 
of coffee and two or three 
bits of toast. 

Give (me) a cup of strong tea. 

Very well. Sir, I shall immedi- 
ately prepare and give it you. 

Bring the noAvspaper. 

See if the auction-advertise- 
ments are come. 

8ardar,X make all ready for 
bathing. 

Warm some water. 

Do not make (it) very warm. 

Only lukewarm. 


4 cl . 

TTfr^, (w 
■iKtcsri wr^. 

»rf^ ! 

(jf«t (*rr8f ■<! 

*JeI1 . 

KP0*| 3i|n> , 

^BTfsrr? '<crr? ^eTt 

C^TT^ "^^1 • 

, jq?? (onrfsn "BTf? 

C^HTlffTl ^1 F| , 

c?r '«rw, Wt? 

cii«r fsrahno? ^ 

*r|. 

«f5t ^ . 

^ 5r| . 

(^5T 


♦ Male and female sweeper or scullion. Metar is a corruption of the Persian word 
mihtar which literally denotes “ prince or grandee,” but here used in an ironical sense, 
t The Khidmatgar is the servant that waits at table, generally a Musalmun. 

J The head servant in charge of the wardrobe, generally a Hindu. 
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Order the Bhisti* to fill the 
tub with water. 

Shall I keep your clothes in 
the bathing-room ? 

No, keep them in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Keep only a shirt in the bathing 
room. 

Sardar, come and dress me. 

Bring some waistcoats. 

I shall select one. 

Give (me) a silk neckcloth 
and handkerchief. 

Where are the comb and brush ? 

Near the looking-glass. 

Order thcKhidmatgar to bring 
breakfast. 

The breakfast is ready on the 
table. 

Give (me) pepper and salt. 

This egg is rotten. 

This egg is not Avell boiled. 

The bread is not fresh. 

The butter too is not fresh. 

What sort of cheese do you 
want, Sir? 

English or Dacca cheese ? 

The goat’s milk and cow’s milk 
are both ready. 


(wrr. 

sfl, srf^ff'e sir? ?T«t . 

(^ItTTeT-'SrfirfU® C^F^tel 

(or c^r&) 

^•R. 

'irtfjr Tff^l . 
C<mrsT? C«?'« . 

fkiPPt '« C^vtl ? 

RBrwTji 

^Tsff? (Nuw? . 

srfrCN? '« 5RN R'S . 

•A f%3r-^ rRI . 

f%jr ^ ^ srf^ . 

^ TffR. 
srf«R « 5R . 

NR? 

ft? FRT^ ? 


* The watcr-cariier ; a corruption of the Persian bihishtl. 
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Give the goat’s milk to the W'e . 

children. 

And cow’s milk to me. C<f'« . 

Have you got (any.) fish ? fi’TSTtr^ ? 

I have. . 

Quickly fry some and bring. ’Thg 'BTTsf . 

What fruit have you got ? ^ ? 

Plantain, orange, plum, guava, ^^rsn-C*r3;,, (^nrf?1 , 

dates, and sugar-cane. . 

Is that milk or cream ? ^ ? 

Bring finger-glasses to wash *1131 '«rfsr . 

our mouths and hands. 

Take away all these. 5T« . 

Are there any rare fruits ? c^l'Sirrsrf^ ? 

There are almonds, raisins, fWW, 

pomegranates, pistachios, , '« . 

walnuts and dates. 

Well, bring those, and wine. '®rTO, CH '«rrsi, 'srf? ^Tjrf^ 

Order the Ilukhabardar* to '?«T 

prepare and bring tobacco. ''STfC^r . 

Blow the fire. ^ (It'S . 

The fire is out. ^TtQsr *rt . 

The water of the ImlcTca is not ^ ^ CTfst ^ 

fresh ; change the water. . 

Again prepare the tobacco- '«rW?f 
receiver well. jp? • 

Make a charcoal ball fire. tDsi JtjTf'® or 'arsrjr '^rtQsr ^ . 

Order the coachman to get the c^lT5T*rt^ <pf^d'S 

carriage ready. Tsi . 


♦ The servant who has charge of the hukka or smoking apparatus. 
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Tt is time. 

I shall go to (my) office. 

Put the office-box in the car- 
riage. 

Drive, go straight. 

Turn to the left. 

Turn to the right. 

Stop here. 

See if the gentleman or the 
lady is at home. 

Neither the gentleman nor the 
lady is at home. 

Well, go to the office. 

Farrash^"^ why don’t you clean 
the desk ? 

The Daftarl^^ too, does not 
keep the kalamddn^ (ink- 
stand, etc.) clean. 

The Daftarl is as bad as the 
Parra sh. 

Where is the punlffia-bearer ? 

Pull the punkha (ventilator). 

Pull it gently. 

Pull it hard. 

I feel it very hot. 

Ilarkdra^X take this letter to 
that gentleman. 


CWl (or :fw^) • 

^trf^ ifsnn 

< f c 5 (^<1 . 

(T^ . 

fwi 

^ 

, If ^ . 

>rr^ Jtz^ 5ti . 

(15^ . 

OsrlT? . 

fW& <ii^ 


♦ Farrash^ vulgarly Frosh^ a servant whose business ivS to sweep the mats, carpets, etc. 
t The Daftarl is properly a “record-keeper” or “registrar,” but in Bengal the term 
is generally applied to an inferior ofliee servant,- who prepares writing materials, and 
arranges the books of the establishment. 

The Harknra is literally a factotum ; but his principal duties are carrying letters, 
messages, etc. ; and sometimes acting as spy or emissary. 


24 
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And bring the answer. 

If the gentleman be not at 
home, then wait till he 
comes. 

Wlio is there ? 

Go to the Post-office, and dis- 
patch this package by * 

and if you see that any letter 
has arrived, then bring it. 


'»rt? W'eTTf^ . 

nfif ^ 

'G«rn:sr ? or C5F 'o^rtesr ? 

f5t?i , ^^<5tf5r*n wrftnrs 
?'e?t*ri wrf? 

cif«t cs\ 51^1 


DIALOGUE 2. 


The Sarkdr. 


Sarkdr,-f go to the bazar. 

You are to buy some articles 
for me. 

What things shall I have to 
buy? 

Three lustres, eight pairs of 
wall-shades, a pair of candle- 
sticks, two standing shades, 
five hanging lamps or lan- 
terns, one hand-lantern; and 
some porcelain. 


fw ap? ? 

onrrsrf’tf?, cirr^ »fwwT*i, 

C»rw, 5l^sr, 

>nV&1 ^ 5f<^sr, wtK 


* The Z»i7wy7 is a long pole with slings at either end supporting portable baskets for 
convoying parcels, etc. too large for the regular mail. It is conveyed on men’s shoulders 
at the average rate of five miles an hour ; one relay of bearers relieving another at 
certain regular stages. 

f Tho Sarknr in Bengal commonly denotes a native clerk in the employ of 
Europeans. He is a sort of house-steward, keeps the household accounts, receives and 
disburses, and takes care of his master’s money. Ho is generally a Hindu, and not 
unfrcqucntly a brahman. His services are valuable in one respect, viz., he will allow 
nohodxj to cheat his master except himself, Tho term is applied in some parts of India 
to clerks and accountants in general. 
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What (are those) ? 

Cup, saucer, basin (to wash 
hands and face), ewer, jar, 
ete. 

And bring drinking glasses, 
wine glasses, pots to keep 
salt, mustard, vinegar, pep- 
per, etc. ; also knives, forks, 
and .spoons. 

Do you require any wooden 
furniture ? 

Yes, I do. 

One marble {lit stone) table, 
tAVO teak almirahs, four ma- 
hogany teapoys, a dozen of 
chairs, half a dozen foot- 
stools, two couches, and one 
bedstead. 

Don’t you want some cloth ? 

A piece of Dacca muslin, two 
pieces of cambric, half a 
piece of longcloth, twelve 
yards of jaconet, a piece of 
flannel, a piece of French 
chintz, a piece of jean, a 
quarter piece of broadcloth, 
and two curtains. 

What colour of broadcloth, — 
red, black, blue, green, yel- 
low, brown, purple, ash- 
colour, or rose colour ? 

And bring two quires of paper, 


f%? 

f<»nErt5n (or (^nrWl), (or 

'<Tra[; 

FT^. 

f\, Ft^. 

csrw, ctt'Ost 

'FTfSWtr?, FtjT&l 
rs’tr^, Tf?«fH(or 
W5i) c^f^, 

^«T or (ftF, '6 

«rf^. 

»rf^ ? 

1*1^ «rpsr «tt*i 

Frf'>ipsr, tt? 

5f5f srirwg:«j, <s(^ «tT*r 

«rf5i sTfsi 

f^, «rrsi ^ 

srwif? . 

fk itrw? — wpsT, ?Ft«n, srtsT 

or'^srTJprfsft, WTW, 

«rr#t, c’ttwrft ? 

'»rt? TfftiFi 
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two bundles of pens, four 
pencils, six sticks of sealing- 
wax, a box of wafer bits, a 
hookka with its pipe, chiUum, 
and cover, one seer of tobacco, 
a box of cigars, a snuff-box 
with snuff, a penknife, and 
a pair of scissors. 

But first go to the auction, 
(and) buy what you can get 
there. 

First try some five shops, know 
the general rate of each 
article, then buy. Take 
care, don’t you be cheated. 

And some lady’s articles are 
required, ask your lady 
about it. 

Call a letter-engraver,— I want 
to have one seal and four’ 
badges engraved. 

And I must have my name 
engraved and some cards 
printed. 

Go to the printing house, and 
get a hundred copies of this 
invitation letter printed. 


5tT5n-Tf5t, (or 

|eic<T 5 r| *tc*< A 

SRT, 'C 

srfTHfifsr wgr, <si^ 

'6 

^srrf^'s. 

>2fsK5r at<tTc*r 

W . 

^«t %iF (JfWr ®tfk'8, 

• fafiicsni ^'8 

f^'S. sr|. 

ftrsstm 

w?. 

c*rf^ '« Fi?4rf*r vf<T?tyf 

^srr? ^srr? sit^r c<tTtrr^ 

'QfsT 

^T«tT«rtsrf? ^rt'C, 0^^® 05^ fsjsraq 


DIALOGUE 3. 

srff^ (i^^® The Barbery also iJie Tailor, etc. 

Is the barber come ? 

Here he is. 


•nt" '®rrf>Rrfc^ . 
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Good, sharpen your razor well. 

Your razor does not shave well. 

Put on more soap. 

The hair must he clipped. 

Do not crop the hair. 

Cut it shorter behind. 

You must cut the nails of my 
toes. 

Siu, the tailor is come. 

Well, call him to me. 

Measure the cloth you are to sew. 

Make pantaloons of jean. 

Shirt of cambric. 

Jackets of longcloth. 

And make some haneans of 
flannel. 

And darn the clothes that are 
torn. 

Sir, the washerman is come. 

Well, count and give him the 
clothes. 

*And tell (the washerman) to 
take out the ink-spots on 
the clothes, and to iron them 
well, and give within a week. 

Very well, sir. 


rsprf? w:? «r| . 

^rfC'S? «rt^ ^ . 
sr«t (or 

'srffVtTTfrr^ . 
'^rfsrf? ^tfwi 

jrrfHrri 

f«R ^rnstsn (or 

Ttsrf'« . 

r?lwjrf*i bsTTf? wi . 


"BTf? 'SWI 

(srt<n '^rtf^nTtc^ . 

elf's . 

'»rr<t c? '« nr Tfefr? 
o^rc^T, 'stsnsm 

nr ^€51, . 


DIALOGUE 4. 


On Dining^ etc. 

Sir, the tifiin is ready. • 
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Well, give my salam (i.e. my '«rt*rf? 

compliments) to your lady. (^srfsr (it's . 

Butler, I have invited eight «tf*r5rt3rl, 

gentlemen to-day. ftsra*! . 

Get a sufficient quantity of ^ . 

things ready. 


It is evening (lit. twilight). 

Light the lights. 

Light the parlour with candles. 

And light the other rooms with 
cocoa-nut oil. 

Sir, the dinner is ready. 

Serve it then. 

Give soup and bread to that 
gentleman. 

Give me potato, mustard, and 
salt. 

Give him meat, pepper, and 
vinegar. 

Give a glass of wine to each. 

Give iced water. 

Give me the curry made of 
radish, turnip, carrot, and 
shrimps. 

Give that gentleman some rice 
and mangoe fish. 

Give me some pold-o. 

Bring whatever sorts of fruit 
you have. 

Prepare (the) bed. 

Shake the curtains well, that 
no musquito may remain in. 


<1 . 

'«rf5T 

«rfsn . 

'6 '9 (If'C . 

'ermtt? '«rr^, ?t^, '« 

5rf®w, Jrf?N '« 

c?iri ^sfcT . 

'c fkop? 

^J8?sr Cff9 . * 

'« • y i Tc^^C ' F '9 

sriw cif-e . 

'Atfjrfc’F c^rfwT'S («»'« . 

^ . 

»rvn 

siwtf? '®T«T ^fjin 

*ri «rfr^. 
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Extinguish all tho lights ex- 
cept one. 

Give me my night-drawers. 

Awake me to-morrow at cock- 
crow. 

Last night musquitoes entered 
into the curtains, and tliere 
were bugs in the bed, I 
could not sleep well. 

Sir, the month is over. 

Please, order to give us our 
salary. 

Call the Cashier.* 

Give to these (men) their 
respective dues. 

Buy at once provisions for one 
month, and keep in the 
storehouse. 

Give me a list of the things I 
am to bring.* 

Eice, wood, salt, ghee (or cla- 
^ rifled butter), sugar, sugar- 
eandy, tea, coffee, pickles, 
preserves, rare fruits, and 
spices, chilly, pepper, cinna- 
mon, turmeric, onion, garlic, 
ginger, etc. ; and grain, hay, 
and straw for the horses. 

And tell the landlord, the bread- 
man, butter-man, milk-man 


’»rt? 

<Tr«rfjn w's . 
TfofwTf? 

C^rpFl 

f^, 'stsr ^ ^ . 

'»rwcint '«fmi 

^ -mtir 'stti 

(W'S. 

ITS «ttTSj 

wrc? '«rff*rin tutw 

?T«t. 

fefsm *51^ 

^pif (ire . 

vf^, Tflf, 5P9vrj fkfsr, 

f»i orliral, 

CJT'STTfwt®, 'srf? anrsn ; srpi 
*rf^, ifTipfkft, 
35f?ran, '«rr>fl, 

; '«rr? 

^pr^utsT), 


A corruption of the Persian Wiazatyiy a treasurer or cash-keeper. 
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and otliors to make bills of 
their respective dues, and I 
will sign them, (afterwhich) 
you may pay. 

After paying these, and buying 
the articles, give mo an ac- 
count of the money. 

I want to adjust the account 
every mouth. 


Tsi (TT ^'«5rni 

'«rrt:sr, 

'« lifir ^ fiRl . 
cii^ ■jrarsi few ftnrt ftrfkii 

'^rrsrfc? few? fiprf? 

tif'e . 

Wf? fW*t 

Fffe-. 


DIALOGUE 5 . 

^fR? Time. 


The morning star is up. 

The night is ov(ir. 

The cock crows. 

It is light in the cast. 

It is dawn. 

Now what o’clock is it ?* 
Now it is morning at six. 
The sun is about to rise. 
What o’clock is it ‘?t 
About twelve o’clock. 

The sun is over our head. 
Look at the clock or watch. 
It is nearly three. 

It just struck three. 

The (day) time is gone. 

It is evening twilight. 

The sun is set. 


■sJWlt 'sT?! . 

?tf3r . 

^p?Tri . 

ii|«R ^rfeT (or ^t«T). 

ji«rsT ^fet? ?tf^ c«1W? ? 

(ii4pr '^fet? csT? ^ . 

^7 (or ^ipET -sft?. 

C4®t1 ? 

«rt? ^fe" •£1^ . : 

^7 srfST? • 

(lf«t (Rfitf. 
f^sifel ?|C^ . 
f^sifel Tff^sr. 

C^cTl . 

^Tfjfe ?f»I?Tc«j . 


• Literally, “ how much of the night has dawned ?’* asked in the morning, 
t When asked during the day. 
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The sun is sinking. c^feT . 

Now it is twilight. . 

The moon rises. ^ • 

(It is) full moon to-day. ''srfftr . 

The moonlight appears like the C^ctS? JTS 

sunshine. 

DIAI^nUK 0. 

'9 The River and the Boat. 

Who is the boat-man ? srwt ? 

How many rooms are there in 4«5lti4 ^ ? 

this bajrd ?* 

Three rooms and awater-closet. f%*T '^it? «it?T«rW . 

How much is the hire of the c^^T? '5T?1 ^ ? 
boat? 

Five rupees a day. fipr . 

Let loose the boat when the fSUrt? (or 

flood-tide comes. ^tfwi) elf's . 

When 'will the flbod-tide come (STHTf? '®rtf^c< ? 

to-day ? 

At^nine o’clock. snr^ • 

How do you know ? srfsr ? 

By this calculation, that in Cal- pr 

cutta, the flood-tide comes on if»fNl? fw*r ■sft^s^Trsr '«^r9[Jl- 

the morning and evening of sftzisr prUrf? '^iTt^ZJT . 
the tenth day of the moon. 

Does the bore f come to this <A ♦fit? ?!? 'Stc^ ? 
side of the river ? 

♦ Supposed to be a corruption of the English word barge. The Anglo-Indians call it 
a budge-roio. 

t The bore or boar is a sudden influx of the ocean stream- tide into such slow and 
narrow rivers as the Hoogly, when scanty of water. It takes place at new and full 
moon ; and seems absolutely to slide ovor fLo ai — 
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lYow you iirc vowing, but after 
the flood-tide is gone, how 
will you propel it against 
the current? 

We shall drag the boat by a 
rope when it is ebb-tide. 

If the wind be favourable, then 
we shall go by sailing. 

A high wind has got up. 

It is likely to be a storm. 

Take the boat in shore. 

The waves are fearful. 

Hold the helm stoutly. 

Turn it to the right. 

Howers, pull the oars hard all. 

Lo ! the. ferry boat is sunk. 

Take the boat in shore. 

Anchor it at this ghat.* 

Or fix pins on the ground and 
fasten the boat to them. 

Behold, a boat capsized. 

Now, she is on her beam ends. 


? 

^rfif ^ 

^3Tf? . 

^ ^ • 

(15^ . 

ST? . 

'si^ w t^rrsi (if'8 . 

c«rfr? ^ . 

CJf «t C«t?T? (»t5T . 

srtc^ snsfT ^ . 

f%n (Wt? srff??i1 5ftfT? 
^Stst . 

«ttsT . 

% 's • 


DIALOGUE 7. 

The Garden. — Tank-fishing.^ 

I shall go to see the garden, '^rffsr . 

round Fort William its noise is distinctly heard nearly all over Calcutta. The only 
safety for the numerous small boats in such cases, is to rush to the middle of the river 
and face the horoy which is over in a few seconds. The etymology of the word is, I need 
not say, exceedingly douhtfiil. 

* A landing-place, or flight of steps leading from the river. 

t In Bengal a good garden is always furnished with a tank or artificial pond abound- 
ing in fish. 
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By what conveyance will you 
go (Sir) ? 

Elephant, horse, tanjan, palan- 
quin, buggy, chariot, etc. 
are ready. 

I shall go on foot. 

Gardener, put gravel on this 
path. 

Make flower beds on both 
sides of this (path). 

Plant rose, and some good 
country flowers in this 
place. 

Prepare this ground, and sow 
the seeds of radish, turnip, 
carrot, cabbage, peas, greens 
and other vegetables. 

Who told you to plant plan- 
tain there ? 

Could you not plant potato 
there? 

Are these seedlings or grafted 
trees ? 

What sort of fruits arc in this 
garden ? 

Mango, jack, cocoanut, betel- 
nut, date, palm, tamarind, 
custard apple, almond, Ic- 
chces, peach, grapes, pome- 
granate, guava, plantain, cu- 
cumber, pineapple, water- 
melon, etc. 


'C . 

. 

srff^, eW'S . 

'5T2r\ ciffn 

'S 

'c«rfcsr (^sTsrtc^ 

^af^? 

wf^? 

ji Ftirr? ? 

Tf?rp:sr ? 

^srfN, wrf?r^, (or 

^|A|, TtVTV, fw^, '*) f ^<r, 

VTf^N, C<T?T?1, 
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What kind of mang ' is of this 
tree? 

Very superior. 

Give me a nosegay every day. 

What kind of water is of this 
tank ? 

Very fine ; all the people of 
this neighbourhood drink 
this water. 

Are there any fish in this tank ? 

There are, but small. 

To-morrow I will come and 
fish. 

Keep the rod, hook, line, and 
bait ready. 

Throw out the ground bait at 
this ghat. 

Wliy don’t the fish bite ? 

Your float is moving. 

Lo, it sunk. 

Don’t give a jerk. 

The fish will break the line 
and run away. 

Play your fish and land it. 

The fish bite no more. 

The rod(and line) won’ t answer 

Get fishermen and cast the net. 

There are lots in now. 

I can feel them tug and try to 
bolt. 

Haul ill steadily. 


arm 

1^1 (<?*<•< ? 

; <i| (STN? 

'5f«T «tfir . 

JTf^ f% sri ? 

'srfr^, c^. 

'^K9i . 

T?f»r, ^ ^ ■21^ 

rf? ?Tr«t's . 

Ntr^ «rfTr sri 

^ sn . 

f«t«Tt^?rl (Wf? . 

«rf? srl. 

^ srl . 

^sTfWl ^ crpsr . 

'^grrfir »i T^ err 
fsif?rr5 ^ <Tr^ . 

5i?fwl ^ . 
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DIALOGUE 8. 

The Gentleman and the Architect. 


Sir, the bricklayer is come. 

Tell him to come to me. 

Sir, I heard you are going to 
build a house. 

What kind of house will that 
be? — how large, and how 
many storied ? 

Two storied, a hall in the 
middle, two rooms on each 
side, a pillared veranda on 
the south, a portico on the 
north ; its staircase will be 
of wood, its floor with flues 
underneath, and there will 
be a tui'ret room on the top 
of the house. 

There will be wall around the 
house, a gate on the north, 
a wicket entrance on the 
• west side. 

On the north cast, there will 
bo a stable, a place to keep 
elephants, a coach-house, an 
aviary, a cow-house, a goats’ 
place, a kitchen, a lumber 
room, a storehouse, and ser- 
vants’ out ofliccs. 

Mind there bo a good water- 
closet in the most suitable 
place. 


iriT^, 

(>T Ttfel ^ ^^5, '6 ^ 

? 

(WtsteH, srca; irfsrfsi (or ^), 
«Tfr*f (or ^rfsnn), 

^trfw '3T? 

onret c^tr??, 

fkeTi 


(or (M^), « 

's 'srf^^oT, 

«rr*ri, «rfsr|, «ttsr|, 

C^T«i (or c’fl ^rw) 

«rf5fi, •3T'«?fk «trsri, '««rrH, 

5r<r . 

'®rf% (jr*i ^It?- 

’8rf5ii ?nr • 
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Bring bricks, lime, and surki 
or brick dust. 

What shall we do about wood? 

Timber is already purchased. 

I shall employ carpenters at 
home, and have beams, 
rafters, door-frames, win- 
dows, door-panels, Venetians 
and window-bars prepared. 

And iron bars, hinges, screws, 
bolts, nails, lock and key 
I shall get from the market. 

At present get some bamboos, 
strings, and send for some 
thatchers. 

Kun up two thatched sheds. 

And have their roofs thatched 
with straw, long leaves or 
small tiles. 

Place the foundation cord on 
a lucky day. 

And lay the foundation stone. 

Begin to dig the foundation. 

What will be the thickness of 
the foundation wall, and 
that of the house wall ? 

How deep will the foundation 
be? 

Will the roof be made of tiles 
or bricks ? 

The roof and the comice will 
be of tiles. 


f^, ^5t«n '« Ftf4 4t5rt? 

sijijjJt 'ACHT'e. 

TTfWl (?'« . 

uiw «p5, fiPTi c^^rrsi, 
«rf^f?t5T fwi 

fifN atf^trn ^ . 

(^tiwr? (Jnrfc^T? '8 

^ onrftwjt ^rfsTi wi ^ 

srffe? sresf ^ «rff^ NTfjR^? 

ifT® ^Tfrr ^'CTI 4T^C4 

^? 

^ '« (or ^tfrr 

^^64 . 
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Plaster the outer wall with sand 
rub, and the inner with lime. 

The staircase floor is to be of 
stone. 

The steps will be about twelve 
inches high. 

Iron rail must be put on the 
veranda. 

In Calcutta, it is necessary to 
plaster walls, otherwise 
damp-rot gets in. 

It is necessary to repair every 
third or fourth year. 

Sand rubbing and white- 
washing are finished. 

Now painting remains. 

What paint, and how much of 
it do you want ? 

One maundof verdigris( green), 
half a maund*of lead (white 
and blue), yellow — 25 seers, 
JEurope oil one maund, 
country ditto ditto . 


'c 

«rf^ wf? ^ 

c?5i 

(gyt ce i? ‘stT? WJl# 
(srfsn ifc? . 

ftsi Ftf? csnrfJT® 

■arff^ ^ vrf?i 

-snnr? wv wt#|-. 

^ «ttf^ rtt" ? 

TTiyf ?» SR, fTswi ?» '«rtH 

*R, c*r?, fwrit 

C55I sr^r, (ipfl 4 . 


DIALOGUE 9. 

Indigo Cultivation, etc. 

How does the indigo grow in A ? 

* these lands ? 

The indigo is most prolific on sfwt? '« (inrfr? ^ 
the shoals and banks of 


rivers. 
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If the other lands be well cul- 'sT^i fwW'S 4 

tivated they will in like ^ ^ . 
manner produce indigo. 

Go and ask the Zamlnddr* * * § f?tTrl ^ . 

If he gives me a lease of this ^ C<rf 

Mahal\ 1 will make a fac- ^57? ^fj . 

tory here. 

The Zamindar cannot give you "syrwfft ^ 4'8*l<lt?l' 

a lease in perpetuity, but can 

grantoneforaccrtain period. 1^ ^cst? f'lfjrc'g . 

Does water remain in this ^ NT*i ^ f% 

water course throughout the ^ ? 

year? 

Lay the foundation of a factory (ii^ ^Ttrsifi sftr? 
on the bank of this inlet. ^Fii . 

On the first start make four Ntf? f^rtrl 

parrs of vats, a boiler, a ’^jTcsr? sr?, '« ■sr<n 

press godown and a drying « '©WtN ^■'5?rt? 

godown. 

Duild a bungalow for me to 'Jsrfsrf? f^rfsiTO jq^P 

live in, a house for the n«n, 'srlNsiTcir^ *r?, '« 
dmldsX, and a long straw sff'e'^ ST? 

hut for the coolies. § wfwf® . 


* The word Zavmn~d~\r literally signifies “land-holder;” but it would bo incorrect to 
consider him on the same footing as our “landed proprietor.” Till of late the ZanundTtr 
was merely a collector of the revenue, and was liable to bo removed at the pleasure or 
caprice of the government, especially under the Muhammadans. Under the British 
government the Zamindar is generally recognised as the actual proprietor of his district 
as long as ho regularly pays the fixed revenue, which consists of nine -tenths of the net 
proceeds of his lands. 

t Mahal is a smaller portion of the Zamindar' s district, which ho is privileged to sublet 
for a fixed period. 

X A corruption of an Arabic word denoting agent or superintendent. 

§ The word coolie denotes a common drudge or labourer in its most extensive signifi- 
cation. The terra is now become familiar to the English reader. 
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Purchase indigo seed in pro- wft? 
portion to the quantity of ^ . 

land. 

The present season is the most y? wsitrs ^lt«T 
fit for sowing seeds on char ^»T 
lands, because, these have «nfl wtfinrfc^ « ^fi<r»r 
improved by the inundation, '®rlT^ . 

and are still moist. 

The ’highlands will not be fit ftrniir rsirf? (or 

to be sown without they are *0 ftfr«i Tfw4l<[ 

tilled twice or thrice. fsrfw «)1 . 

It is difiicult to produce indigo *1^ ^ 

entirely by home cultivation . 

Call the Ri/ots* and give them . 

advances. 

What is the rate of indigo sPtc^ »?? ? 

plant upon which advances 
are given to ryots ? 

Twenty bundles per rupee. . 

What is the rate of advance ? ? 

Two rupees per highd.^ ^ ^1?1 . 

Then give advance for four wff? ’TB f4WlH ?firf^ . 
hundred lighds. 

Ascertain the ability of the ■STwT? ^tsT '« ^tsT C’ffiB 
ryots and the number of fit's . 

ploughs they possess, before 
you advance to them. 

I shall go to inspect the lands. Attfij *rf^ f«if»trB . 

♦ Thetcmiryof (properly rcClyat) in Arabic denotes “the people or subjects” col 

lectively ; but in India it is applied simply to the peasants or cultivators of the soil, 
t The higha is a measure of land varying widely in extent throughout the different 

provinces of India. On an average it is not far from being equivalent to half an 

English acre. 


26 
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The indigo plants are not bad, Ffin ^ sTfr) 
but the lands are over- . 

grown with grass. 

Weed (the plants). fw^t^lTl Of-c . 

Begin cutting the plants on ^ '*J<R ^ . 

the char lands. 

Fixthepumpandraiscthewater.^ fstwf'e . 


Steep the plant for only ten 
hours, otherwise the colour 
will be bad. 

Put clean water and wash pro- 
perly. 

Boil properly and take to the 
press house. 

Cut the cakes and dry them. 

Weigh and see what quantity 
is produced by each frame. 

Now pack up the indigo and 
dispatch it to Calcutta. 

I have a desire to build a 
sugar factory. 

How is sugar-cane cultivated 
here ? 

Sugar-cane grows, but not 
sufficient for the purposes 
of a factory. 

If you cultivate, it might 
answer. 

Is date-yoor obtainable here ? 

It is obtainable ; tlie date trees 
are not plentiful here, but 
the goor is brought from the 
east quarti-r. 


wfTl ^ ittf^ 

wsi fsffi <?rii(l 

c*rf'«. 

'stsr finpn 

^ ^rlhn cif'e . 

Of «t 

JTlcT cf , 

FTsrfsr 3f?<r. 

I 

'«rf^ wcvr, ^ 

^ ®’l . 

^ Wst? SI'S 
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DIALOGUE 10. 

The Merchant and his Banian.* 

My compliments to you, Sir ! . 

The same to you, Sir. — Where firsTfir. fsnrfrr 

do you live, and what is « srfsr ftp ? 
your name ? 

My house is at Calcutta, and 'btW? Tff? 

my name is '«rf»rt? *rfJi 

Wliat are you come for ? 

I heard that you have come (?r -i) (W7»f Tff^^ 

to this country to trade. . 

I am come to you with the hope ^f?Tf?r 

of carrying on your business. 'BrtfjTTTff^ . 

What business do you do ? ft . 

That of Banian to merchants, . 

How much commission do the C«rf^ ^ WWf? 

Banians receive in buying *tf^1 «rfc^ ? 
and selling ? 

Two pice per rupee. 'srW . 

Well, I have got various sorts '«rW<[ 

of metals, clothes, and other 'S 

articles in my ship ; you 3RJ 

shall have them to sell and <ilCk*Tt?r IB<[J 

pmrehase country goods for . 

mo. 

Whatmetals have you brought, '^Tffsrgtc^ ? 

Sir? 

* The word banian (properly baniya) denotes a IlindQ trader/* or “ money changer.” 
In Bengal the term is generally applied to the native cashier or man of business employed 
in European mercantile houses. He acts as agent between the firm and the native 
dealers or manufacturers ; and not unfrequently he has a small share in his employers’ 
concern. 
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Gold, silver, brass, bellmetal, 
tin, copper, zinc, iron, steel, 
quicksilver, lead, and load- 
stone. 

Well, Sir, sell them off at this 
opportunity. 

The price of these things is 
now high. 

What goods of this country 
will you buy, Sir ? 

What sorts of grain are to be 
had in this country ? 

Paddy, (husked) rice, barley, 
wheat, sesamum, mustard, 
etc., all are obtainable. 

At present buy rice and wheat. 

Now the current rate of rice 
is low, but that of wheat is 
high. 

Purchase silk, silk-handker- 
chiefs, shell lac, opium, and 
saltpetre, if you can get 
them at a cheap rate. 

A silk broker has brought a 
sample. 

Show it to the appraiser. 

What price does he say for this ? 

He wants a very high price, 
in addition to his brokerage. 

Is it better to buy eotton and 
sugar here, or to get them 
from the westeni provinces? 


(5rW, tKI, 

ft®, tsmri, •tt<n, 

fjTJTi, 

•St?? 

«rt*i, rr^, ??, »tJr, f^sr, ■*rf^ 
(or ^r6l), ^srrfsF 
?T?. 

■*^*>51^ 'C ^ .• 

If? *i?sr 

MrtT? stsrf? Tfjw . 

nm, ’Tt5!i,'»rf#l?, 

tTiT<n '6 TIN Trei ifg? ^ft« rst 

f 

jfi? w*T iftsrf? srecsi 

'»rTf^?tgsf . 
yti5*art<ic« cif«tte . 

If? ?g5r? 

c?f If? ?g?, '«rt?t? 'St? 

^rt? iffsrtfl Ft?. 

^ 'e fkfsr (i^«trc*r 'sTsi 

'stsr? 
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It will be better if you can ^ fifTI 

get them imported from '*rf*nrr^ <Tfc?sr 

Gazipur, or Mirzapur. ' ^ 'STsi ^ . 

But they refine well at Dhoba; 

Ehadhanagar is very stringy. ?ttrfH<tz<n[ 

Many merchants send their WT^I 

agents up, and they pur- m:? 

chase at a cheaper rate. . 

Are any inland duties paid on CH ctHft fir 

coimtry goods imported here ? NTX®! ? 

No, but duties are levied upon m, fTwfzs 

them when exported to ^f?r5 ^^zsr *rt^ 

Europe. ^ . 

Now that steamers have been «5r<i WTft® ffN®r|- 
introduced, it has become . 

very easy to come and go. 

Can these steam-boats work fip 

in the ocean ? Hv;oj fsui irf^c's ? 

These can go through any sea. ^sr c*r (H 

Do you think Bengal will ever cjW? fZTsr ^ T\ 

grow coffee equal to that of DfsTCsr? srs wf^tsr ^<Kh 1 
Mecca or Ceylon ? ^ttf^ ? 

There are plantations at Chit- Nffe'^tBr '« *ttf^<5tr<r Ptsr 
tagong and Shantipur. . 

DIALOGUE 11. 

'stsnrt Doctor and his Patient. 

What sickness have you ? fPiNT? ZJtCSTfrf ? 

♦ Literally, “ fire-boat.’* 

t The term Daktar or Daktar Sahib is applied only to European medical practitioners ; 
the native ..Xsculapius is called Baidyay whose routine of practice is, to say the least of 
it, rather questionable. 
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T esterdayafter dinner twitches 
came over me, my face and 
eyes got flushed, and I felt 
chilly. 

After a short time a shiver- 
ing fit of fever came on, 
and it still has got hold of 
me. 

Did you vomit ? 

I vomited twice. 

But I had no motion. 

Let me see your tongue. 

Let me feel your pulse. 

I have a very bad head-ache, 
and stomach-ache. 

You must be bled first, or 
apply leeches on your head, 
and take physic. 

What shall I eat to-day ? 

Sago and sugar-candy, if you 
feel hungry. 

How are you to-day ? 

I am better than yesterday ; 
I have not the stomach- 
ache, the hcad-acho is al- 
most gone, and my limbs 
are not very hot. 

But I have still a burning and 
thirst. 

Take this medicine one and 
half an hour before the 
fever comes. 


^rr*rf? fti 
'sTf^'C'S, 

'« wr- 

fVm. 

?fjr ^fiTTrff^ ? 

^ . 

cstnt? 

c^tNT? (for ®T|t) c*Ff«t? 

'5srrnt? 

<2r«tw ^firr® wi srf®t? 
wt^T® (or erf^ff^T®) la^® 
cerfert^ . 

Tfttj '«rr? fimft*, ^ srfjft 
(or ’sjsi fJTfsf ^). 

^tf« '«rr^? 

czTfwi srt^, srfwi-zjwi-'s «rfTr 
^ ^ wir . 

irf^ (or 

i<i^ ^ '^rrfvjTf? 

PFJ^Sf . 
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Send this chit (prescription) '9T«?«rtsrnt 

to the dispensary, they will fifCT 

give you a bottle of liquid 
medicine, take half a chatdk* . 

of that after every hour. 

What regimen do you direct 'BTfftfTf? ? 

me to take to-day ? 

This medicine will cure your CVtNiK wt?tH 

disease. • 

How long has he (or she) (or v(w») 

been ill ? ? 

Since yesterday. . 

Has he had any spasms ? ^ ? 

Has he been purged ? CW f% ? 

He has been purged six times. ^ wT? . 

Put a mustard poultice upon ^^7? wifiPrt? 

his stomach. (or «lT5r<>r) . 

Give him as much cold water ^ ^tf^TTS Ntn CfTS . 

to drink as he wishes for. 

Give him this, draught, and <i|^ *tfH Rfif 

repeat it if it is thrown off c'tc^ *rl (or^^ *tr?) 
the stomaeh. fsi . 

When did these eruptions ap- i<> 

pear ? (or fwtr^) ? 

Yesterday afternoon. «1? (or^^RFkw). 

Do you feel nausea ? C5t*rf? *t1 ^7? ? 

Where do you feel pain ? rstNt? fTW? c?T*f ^ ? 

Point out the place. Yf’f . 

Does this pressure hurt you? <<»^^^k:HorNt*tt*T (isTsTfC^sTfr^t? 

I feel a great pain. ^ . 


Vide Appendix C on Weights and Measures. 
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If he gets worse, come and 
tell me. 

Can you sleep at night ? 

I caimot sleep well. 

Does he rave ? 

Yes, he talks a great deal of 
nonsense. 

Get his head shaved. 

Put a blister on his head, be- 
hind his ear, upon his chest, 
between his shoulders, at 
the back of his neck, or 
over his belly. 

Eub this well into the skin 
where the pain(or disease) is. 

Let two drops of this liquid be 
put into the eye every night. 

Take one large spoonful three 
times a day. 

Take one spoonful every third 
hour. 

Have you a cough ? 

Have you much expectoration? 

Take one pill every second 
hour. 

Take the pills to-night, and 
the draught to - morrow 
morning. 

Are your bowels regular ? 

Has the medicine acted on the 
bowels ? 


^ wTst ’'I ? 

^ ? 

i^, fsrcsn . 

cir«, 

^ *rtrv, wfr?, fwri 

ar«rfw c?iT*r| (or (w«trrsi 

■2rf% ^ 

C<b|)» l fit’® • 

<S(^ 

fisN rfsin «rf^®. 

fiw? ^Tfir f^? 

wfw fw ''BffinF <rfr^ ? • 
^ <i|^ ifi? <1^® . 

'«rrf«f jrftrti ifi? (or 'of%) 

«tt®, -STfCl 

^®fi( (or ^rf?5F) ®lt’® . 

(iW? 

cn -^^fifT® fw ifw '»rtfw5tf^? 
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DIALOGUE 12. 
f»W? Ilunling 


Is there game in the wood 
near this ? 

No tigers ; but there are wild 
hogs. 

Well^ take my hunting ele- 
phants and hunting dogs. 

Guns, pistols, etc. bring with 
you. 

Powder, ball, and shot. 

Tell the (native) huntsmen to 
take their bows, arrows, 
javelins, etc. 

Let go the dogs in the wood 
to stir up the game, and 
you fire from all sides. 

The game will bo up and alive 
and come out. 

There goes a deer. 

Fire sharp. 


'«rfNT? -s 

f»wfl ^ . 

'S •sTff® "new «T'S . 

Tf?r<v, '9f^, « 1%^ '©fsf . 

MTM. 

MTMM srcs; (M'S v(\ 

C®tM<n 

^«l MT? . 


DIALOGUE 1.3. 

'« The Gentleman and his Pandit.* 

Sir, there is a Pandit come. >ii^ 'STffjiii'ftfct . 

Let him in. CMM . 

My compliments to you. Sir. . 

* The term Pandit is applied to a learned Hindu who knows more or loss of Sanskrit, 
le is a Brahman of course, and generally occupies himself in tcacliing Europeans 

'QVlolr>*il- 
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The same to you, Sir. 

Your name ? 

^shwar Chandra Sharma. 

And what peculiar honorary 
degree have you acquired ? 

Folks are good enough to call 
me Bidydbdgish.* 

What are you come for ? 

I heard you are going to study 
the language of this country. 

Yes; but what ought I to begin 
first — Sanskrit or Bengali? 

If you wish only to communi- 
cate with the Natives, then 
learn Bengali. 

But if you wish to go deep into 
Bengali, or enter into the 
sciences of the Hindus, then 
you must learn Sanski’it. 

Let me first master the Ben- 
gali, so as to read, write, 
and speak, and then I will 
study Sanskrit. 

But Sanskrit is very difilcult. 

Sir, there is no language so 
difficult, and at the same 
time no language so good. 

Arc there many good books of 
Sanskrit literature ? 


SIWt?. 

srpsT ? 

'«rf? «rt'« ? 

fip sTpr .'BTffir- 

ajrs '«rr^ *<1 (twtrn 

^ fip Tmsn ? 

Trfif (^4*1 TfWlf% c®ilc^4 

rfsf, ^«rai 

Ffsr, 

4f«t(:3r 4T^1 Tf^Twi 

'ilsr® 'sw "srr? 

frf '¥W'8 ’«rf? 

^®’^ <»(CS|<t ^ 5ltfs[w 'SfT 


* Literally, master of the language of science.’ 
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Arc the Sanskrit books poetry ^l^ ^ Pf ♦fro? 

or prose ? 

They are both prose and poetry, ^ '«rfc^ ; 

butthegreaterpartinpoetry. «tCW . 

Pandit ! how can I acquire the ^ '« 


family and household con- 
versation of the Bengali ? 


We ipostly contract the words 
in familiar conversation, a nd 
intermediately introduce 
proverbs and slang. If you 
wish to speak our daily 
household dialect, and un- 
derstand the uneducated 
natives when speaking to 
one another, you must learn 
those contractions, that is, 
our proverbs and patois, 
and practice . conversation 
familiarly with us. 


(trsT® ^«rfn^stsr ?ifr<r 
fSJR '^Tfsr 'tRTCit 

nrf? ? 

«n •yr'>r^n 

^«n ^nrsrf^ ^ ufk "srrnf^ 

^srfriR STMT'S ^«n 

'«rf»fPsF5 

>rfsrf?«) c®TTw? 

'c ^^tf? ^«ti 
'S '^rfsrfc?? ^«ti 


DIALOGUE 14. 

Ilindii Superstitions. 

Wliat is the rule about the 'e fip, 

lucky and unlucky times ? f% >2Wc? 

and how is the calculation ^ ? 
made ? 

The astrologers make calcu- 5tf% 

lations by the motions of ^isnr jrsi . 
the planets and stars. 
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Some people, however, without 
being astrologers, have ac- 
quired a knowledge of lucky 
and unlucky times. 

The good Iliiidiis do not enter 
upon any matter of weight 
on unlucky days, i.e. mar- 
riage, taking the thread, 
first eating of rice, visiting 
a great man, beginning a 
now work, and the like. 

But what days have you fixed 
for dying and being born ? 

God and the Brahmans have 
not made an exception on 
those particulars. 

A certain portion of each day 
is hdrlcld or unlucky time, 
in which actions of import- 
ance are prohibited. 

Tavo days of a week are un- 
lucky to go to each of the 
four sides. Those days are 
called diJc-sIiul, i.e. unlucky 
for a certain side. They arc 
as follows : 

On Sunday and Friday go not 
to the west. 

On Saturday and Monday to 
go to the east is unlucky. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday 
go not to the north. 


9l 

CTf^r 

^srfw^ ^ 'BTfTS’ ^ «ri,— 
TWI >2f^, snartT 

^ jlk . • 

fw?? 

srr^. 

'4>irV *p**i . 

• 

srcsfj ^ fif<t 


srtf^ 

^Tan »rf5r 

(HtdSJ . 

Tjcstrs TTfarl srffipi! . 
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On "Wednesday and Thursday 
the south is unlucky. 

Cei’tain lunar and planetary 
days are also unlucky. 

The months of Bhixdra, Paush, 
and Chaitra are impure, and 
those of Baishakh, Kiirtik, 
and Magh are considered 
holy, and the full moon of 
those months is specially 
holy. The last day of every 
month also is comparatively 
more holy (than the rest). 

No marriage or other optional 
ceremony takes place in the 
months of Bhadra, Paush, 
and Chaitra, which are con- 
sidered impure for those 
purposes ; for instance, one 
would not change his resi- 
dence, or keep any memher 

^ of his family at another’s 
house. 

The first and last days of every 
month, the day of the new 
moon, and the first day of 
the moon’s increase or wane 
are unlucky for going to a 
place, or visiting a great man. 

The time of eclipse is impure, 
but best for giving alms, 
making worship, etc. 


fsfftrw . 

'« ir*P35'e 

'€ srt^, 

srf^i ^ — RcNS'Sg 

*iTc5i? nfef 

srfe^r? 
f?ST 

sn JRO fllOTSt 

'«rrr^ u«ti <ii^ 

sn, 'ST'jrai «ir34tt?? 

sn, 


srfTst? ■srw fifsr 4? 
^5(?rfwl « «rf^or5 
^«tTl fsn?^ 

^rtir srj^. 

stiffs? <[ ^ . 
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As certain days of a month 
and certain portions of a 
day are unlucky, so are cer- 
tain times and moments 
lucky for certain purposes. 

Does what is said to ho lucky, 
always turn out so ? 

Why do the people still believe 
in (these) calculations ? 

They do not think that there 
is no truth in the calcula- 
tion ; but that the calcula- 
tions had some mistake in 
them. So the superstition 
is perpetuated. 

Apropos ! I forgot to ask you, 
— ^why do the Hindu women 
practice tattooing ? 

Sir, it is said, that by receiving 
tattooing they can avoid the 
torment of the God of death. 
That is to say they endure 
beforehand this torment in 
lieu of the torment of hell. 

On what part of the body do 
they receive the tattooing ? 

Detween the two eyebrows, 
above the nose, and often 
on the chin, on each side 
of the nose, on the chest 
and on the hands. 


srtTfT? 

cir?5»r 

csfnn ^<5 5Fj?nr ^ cff 

'sr? cwfrwi f3r«ftJT 

(n fjisfji ^t?l uii^rs 
ftwNsri 

'6^, '«rrf^ ftmrfwl 

^ (^? 

^rtr^, ?srfri^ (n ^^1% 

^ sn— 

OR? ? 

(5v? SR?! srR^? ^orjTj 
^5R*R^ ^0R[, srR^ 

^rfr»f, 's . 
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But now this wrong idea has 

nearly become obsolete. In 'saf (srtc^? ^75 «rt*r 
respectable and good fami- ftT 5 F? Ttirl 

lies, the young women, for 
the most part, do not dis- 
figure themselves by these 
marks, 

DIALOOUF. 15. 


On Dacoitee* 


Last month, there was a great 
dacoitee in my neighbour’s 
house. 

How ? 

First, a person cut through the 
wall and entered the house. 

That same thief then opened 
the back-door to the others. 

And thus all the gang robbers 
got inside the premises, and 
lighting their torches, raised 
their shouts. 

They took much cash. 

The village Chaukiddr\ and 
others encountered them. 

Then there was a fight, and 
lives lost, on both sides. 

Some dacoits being wounded, 
have been seized. 


srfTTT ?T- 

^fwi ? 

4 f«tC 5 r 

CFt? Wt? 

«ff^i onr. 

^5irTf3l in?7 
«r7T»r sr^rfsi 
5pf?7^ srff^ . 

41751? ayl^bvt? '« '«rt?\ (srf^ 

v5t^;t7^ 5tWfsTf^ 


* The words dacoit and dacoitee (properly ddkd~xt) have now, like coolie^ ryot^ and 
many others, taken their place in the English language. A dacoit denotes “a robber** 
as one of a gang ; dacoitee^ ** gang-robbery,** generally accompanied by violence, 

t Chauklddr denotes “ a watchman in general,’* hence, ‘‘ a policeman or sentinel,** 
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Did not the dacoits seized men- 
tion the names of the other 
dacoits who ran away ? 

One or two of them did, but 
after a great deal of torture. 

Apa/cka* dacoit never men- 
tions the name of his brother 
dacoit even at the hazard of 
his own life. 

But there is no clue where the 
others have gone. 

Has the stolen property been 
found? 

There has been a trace of some 
of the property through in- 
formers. 

Did the person robbed men- 
tion any property which 
has been stolen ? 

No, he did not. 

A respectable native never 
docs so, for fear of being 
afterwards obliged to iden- 
tify and take back the pro- 
perty upon oath. 

The Ddrogd‘\ beat some of the 
dacoits very severely, but 
could get no confession from 
them. 


sn? 

^ ^ ^ 

srrsi ^ s(1 . 

c«rfw fir sri. 

arm fip 

or^^^ srfst nt'«'9l 
*n? 

*n, ^ . 

'srgtwr?:^ 

••rsrTv^ eT'8'5T? 
vnsr^r ^ sn . 

'Efft? ^fwrf^ fin 
vssTffif ^^51 <TtC<t 


* The word pakka literally means <‘ripe’' or “mature;” hence, in a figurative sense, 
‘ sharp” or “experienced.” 

t The general meaning of Daroga is “overseer” or “headman.” In Bengal the term 
s generally applied to the superintendant of a police, custom, or excise station. 
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What has become of that case? 

The witnesses to the fact and 
to the circumstances of the 
case have given their evi- 
dence well (i.e. against the 
dacoits). 

The witnesses to their good 
character or defence were 
summoned. 

The dacoits have given theii* 
evidence upon it, but there- 
by they are not cleared. 

The Daroga, in his final report, 
has given his opinion that 
their murdering and com- 
mitting the dacoiteo is fully 
proved. 

And the Magistrate too, in his 
proceeding of committal, has 
given the same opinion, and 
made over the prisoners for 
irial (to the Sessions). 

I think two of them will be 
hanged or imprisoned for life, 
and the otliers will have long 
periods for imprisonment. 

Will this case go to the Sadar 
Nizdmat ? f 


C5T ? 

(or '« 

(or cw?t?) ^?T- 

. 

irffTw? ’‘tf^ 

^ srr^. 

tfTc?T<ti «rfr5Jn f3rc«Tf?:^- 

sr5?W 

'^crrwt^irfsfrs' 

c^T*t ^ii?i r?4( 1 

n<tc5f<» '^tf? csnrfif 

ffwn 


♦ The term Majistre^ Sahib applies only to the Hon. Company’s Civilians, appointed 
as Judges and Magistrates over certain districts, 

t The Sadar Niziimat *Ad<ilat is the Supreme Criminal Court of Bengal. 


28 
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I think it will. 

For, if the Judge deems the 
capital punishment neces- 
sary, he will report to the 
Sadar Nizilmat ; or if the 
Fatwd* of the Muhamma- 
dan Law Officer is not con- 
curred in by the Judge, a 
reference to the Sadar Ni- 
zamat will be reepdred. 

In that case, two have been 
sentenced to iinprisoment 
for lif(! in transportation be- 
yond the sea ; four to four- 
teen years ; three have been 
released on recognizances 
for 200 rupees, and five on 
giving bail for good conduct 
for two years. 


cTfsf ^ . 

^«i, w Titr^ Tifif «rt«i it-^ 

(Wf*( ’Tff? 

irtr?? ^ ^ 





^?t?m 's Ptf?sfsr 

■gfSI *^5 

«rfwrJT, ^ 
fsrfinrs 


DIALOGUR 16. 


LiUgatioh.'\ 


lie has brought a suit against f%f^ 'srW? <ii^ 

me in the Munsif^s Court.J sfTf^ . 


♦ Fatway “a decree” or “sentence” in Muhammadan law. 

t This dialogue is a fair specimen of what we described in § 124 r. as the practical 
style. It abounds in words and phrases adopted from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
and English, all more or less modified or corrupted. Such terms may, by the squeamish, 
be called impure ; but, in fact, they are all absolutely necessary, as no pure Sanskrit or 
Bengali terms could convey the precise meaning intended. 

X The Munsif is a native civil judge under the British Government. His jurisdiction 
is limited, in Bengal, to small suits not exceeding the value of 300 rupees, or £ 30 of our 
money. 
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On what account, and what 
does he lay the suit at ? 

For one hundred and twenty- 
five rupees, principal and 
interest as duo on a bond 
debt. 

What has become of it ? 

A summons was served on me 
to appear at the court per- 
sonally or through my 
pleader, and tender my an- 
swer to the plaint, within 
fifteen days. 

But thereupon I did not ap- 
pear. 

The plaint iffthon deposited the 
peon’s wages, upon which a 
notification was issued to this 
effect, that if I would not ap- 
pear in the court personally 
or through a pleader, and 
file my answer to the plaint, 
the cause will be judged 
cx-partc. 

Upon this, I filed a power of 
attorney, and appointed a 
pleader, through whom my 
answer was put in. 

The plaintiff then filed a re- 
plication. 

To which my pleader tendered 
a rejoinder. 


's JTfflTs ? 

srf? ^ 
fsifsrc^. 

W'GTrb9' Jrff«tc«nr ftr- 
firvs wmn srTOT 

^srtfsi ^ 

srt^. 

c?Vsf wt- 

srsrsc^ 

^ wr?i 

''STfitUir® 

tftf^ •ri sRfW^rffT 

^5?TP1 mftw wt^ wtf^. 

^5t3[tr5 '^rtfsr (srf^t? srW iftf«t5t 
fsTsc^ ^ 

Wf?1 inf«t5T 

^'eTTf^-W'eirtJr 

'«rfsrf? ^#l5T-'s ?w- 

W'eTTt^ fe«w . 
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The plaintiff had greatly over- tflTt? '«rfV»tir 

valued the suit. sffwff^ . 

This, as well as many other '^iTirsrt? 

defects of the plaint were (iff^ ^ . 

shewn in the answer. 

Upon which the plaintiff filed ’pfjJrfwt 

an amended plaint. ^ ^ . 

Andweput in a supplementary lii?® 'srfsrjT'e 

answer to the same. ^'8'5’t? iftf^ . 

After wliich the Judicial OfR- ^fZK 
cer drew up a proceeding. 

And in that, having fixed the i4|^° fwFf^fj fw^^ 

points for adjudication, he 

ordered the parties to ad- 'e ■•ttm-frWf wtfitsi 

ducc their documentary and '»rrs5l fin:®!*?, 

oral proofs. 

We accordingly filed, on our 'STfinn 

respective parts, the docu- 'S wff^ ^riR srft- 

meiits and the lists of ^ . 

names of witnesses. 

Subpoenas were accordingly 'Tlfwfit *rfC5r ^rfipsTl 

issued in the name of, or to «tft ^ . 
the witnesses. 

Then on the day appointed, firirfirs >2rfTr 

almost all the Avitnesses ten- 
dered their appearance be- . 

fore the Coui-t. 

The witnesses of the opposite ’ttfwi ftf^ sra 

party having been duly (or vr^sf) 
sworn, bore testimony in "tt^J finOt^, **1?® '^Tfirf? 
his favour ; and my wit- '*rff^?n '8 


nesses in mine. 
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llavc you been able to loam <rfir ^- 

the opinion of the Judge ? fwf^ ? 

No, the Judieial functionary is *r|, 

neither favourable nor un- sw, 'sr^^-'e sw. 
favourable to any party. 

A judge should be equally well 3T<fS«T^ ■2tf% 

disposed to all parties, and '« 5lwH'St'C4 «rf^1 

always of the same disposi- . 

tiefn and of a certain temper. 

I shall not easily give up iny ^Ifs? *r|. 

right. 

If the case bo decreed against tlf? 'wifsrf? 

me, I shall appeal against it; 5 w§f- 

it to the Judge. . 

And should I be defeated in ^tfiTZcT ''srfiff- 

appeal, I will prefer a special eir® <{1*1 '«rt«?tei . 
appeal to the Sadar Gourt\ 

If a special appeal be dis- irfit <tT^ '«rf<TteT ^ 

missed, then there can lie **1 

an appeal ffom it to the ‘^rt«l ^ ? 

Queen in Council ? 

Nq, an appeal can be lodged ^rt, farat® 
in the Privy Council only 
from the decision passed on ^Tfc? . 

a regular appeal. 

What are the preliminary steps f^t® '«rf<ft=T 

to be taken in preferring an -£r«tC3T ft? f% ^1 ? 

appeal to England ? 

♦ The Bichtir-karta or JIakim is the native Bupreme authority in a district next to 

that of the European Judge and Magistrate. The latter is always styled the Jqj Snhib^ 

as a distinction. 

t The Sadar Blwam 'Adalat under the late Honourable Company was the Supremo 

Civil Court, and the Court of linal appeal, in India, in each of the three Presidencies. 
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First it is necessary to file the 
petition, subsequently to 
deposit the expense of the 
translation. 

Then the court demand security 

Wliat kind of security ? 

Is it only for the personal ap- 
pearance, or for the results 
of the suit ? 

A security for costs. 

I had brought an action for 
possession of a property from 
which I was dispossessed. 

What order has been passed 
on that ? 

It having been established be- 
fore the Magistrate by local 
investigation, that I held 
the disputed property in 
continuous possession, he 
has kept me in. 

Is the property sued for move- 
able or immovable ? 

Why, don’t you know that 
Act IV. applies solely to 
real property. 

The other party, dissatisfied 
with the order, brought a 
regular suit, which has been 
referred to the Sadar Amin* 
for trial. 

♦ The Sadar Amin is a native judge or 


^T#t? srt »rf5T ? 

srtfem 

r<rc?tftir or 'srw? 

srfsi If «teT sTJpf^ 



TTfjif '^srfsrf? if«tei 

or fwy? 5rrflT»f 
'*1^14? ? 

I[f5r ft? *r| or 

wrs . 

srfjrf^ rj^irl 
^fsTJTfc^, 

sr-^Hfsri wflrsT? f^rfsrraf ^nf? 
'srrftr*!? ort<Ttit ^:^T- 

arbitrator under the British Government. 
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How far have the proceedings Jnpwsrf? si'GTTtftwi ^ 1? 
reached ? ? 

Only the four pleadings have Fff? (or 

heen filed. irff«tsT . 

The case for the execution of fsW? 

your decree has been struck ht? «tff^ . 

off the file. 

The paternal estate, I think, ^^ffapp or ’^fir '^srtr^ ^ 
will this time be done for. tTjt ut?. 

Why, what has happened ? ? 

The Collector having measured Tpcf? 

it under Ecgulation II. of «ffhr ^i?f^ ^^-srfvi 
1819, has issued a notice. . 

What harm is there in that ? ^3t^W5 ft? ? 

Noonc will take your property (Hi (^ 

indirectly (without investi- sjl . 

gation). 

There will be a trial, at which (hW? 

your proofs will be exam- (NleTtc^^l 

ined, and if they prove it Ht^CH Tisrf^ 

rent free, it will be released,' TTfxif 
^ otherwise it will be resumed. . 

Amongst the documents there Jf€txeT3 NC«r J (^^ HTwfit 
is only one deed of registry, »(•)•*( 42 ^ Hlc^CH 

—my house being burnt, the . 

grant and deed of release 
were destroyed. 

Then it will be difficult to win ht? (hi sr^wi «Tf'S'5l ^stjr 
the case. i^^'C4 . 


There arc two classes of these functionaries ; the lower is empowered to pronounce judg- 
ment in civil case.s to the extent of 1,000 rupees; the higher to that of 5,000, and in 
some specific cases, to a still greater amount. 
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The Court will not hear such 
excuse. 

But it will not he altogether 
lost to you, — a settlement 
will bo made to you, and 
you will receive 50 per cent, 
as Mdlikdnd or proprietary 
right. 

There is another remedy left. 

Had you possession before the 
Company’s accession to the 
Dewany or after it ? 

I think we had possession from 
a time previous to the De- 
cennial settlement. 

There has risen another dis- 
pute as to this property 
being Mdl* or Ldlcliardj. 

The Zamindar has put in a 
petition of objection. 

It is now become very difficult 
to keep landed property — 
for one day’s delay in pay- 
ing the revenue, the Zamin- 
dari is put up to sale. 

True, the rules for levying the 
revenue from the Zamindar 
are hard enough, but the 
rules for realizing the rents 
from the ryots are not less 


sr|,f5t5rf? 

•ii?® ^ 

'=®rfc^ . 

c^sT^rfcif? 

^ ? 

(TfS( ^ ip*r wrwl 

'srw? JTf^T 

wt«i<itcwa ^<rt? . 

(srfwrcijfjnt fst- 

wi "sT? 
«trert5r| fwrs fiF 
4«l 

f*reitw ^ (or sdwi CW)- 
fsi<m »r^ ^ 

«^«urr? «rrwt«ii ®ii 


* Ahsoluto property, or rent-free. 
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hard, «>., on the Putniddr fesi 

or sub-tenant not paying ^srT^srt^nfTTc? feprr #3111 

his rent, the sub-lease can si'ejn . 

bo sold at auction under 

Eeg. VIII. 

And should the ryots with- <sR<> ?t^ir5 c^lt^ ^Tterfstl 
hold the payment of rents, Ttfip ?tt«f «T«p3f (or c^T>r 
their moveable property can 'srff^Twl') 
bo’ sold under Eeg. V. (of ^srft'sf 
1812), or under Eeg. VII. w f^ap? 

(1799), and should the value ^fc?, ^TTt?? 

of the personal property XVIS WVhftCit? 

thus sold fall short of meet- few 'srfiftir 
ing the Zammdar’s demand, ^1W31 5rffiic»r?r win 
the remainder canbe realized fwajqr wap^’ felWI 

by selling their real property ntwt^ «TtC? . 

under a regular suit. 

DIALOGUli 17. 

On Hindu Marriages^ Manners^ and Customs. 

Toll mo how does marriage mn? (?C*t fwwtw ^ 

take place in your country? ? 

The father, and in his absence f^fn , wm, j 

the mother, and in their cw *fT^t 

absence the nearest friends 'srfsprfft ^aj WCTI- 

by law choose a bridegroom wf?n 

and give the girl in mar- 
riage. 

At what age ? ? 

In respectable families, a girl ^ Wc?, 
is married within the age ww w nj>»t*i 3 WWJ 


29 
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of from five to eleven years; 
there is no limit, however, 
for the age of the male. 
Hut the custom is that the 
bridegroom must be older 
than the bride. 

Can a person of one caste marry 
a girl of another caste ? 

Never. 

And can a iJcrson give his 
daughter in marriage to a 
person of any family, though 
of the same caste ? 

He can, but he is lowered in 
rank if he gives his daugh- 
ter to a person below him- 
self in rank. 

Does this rule prevail among 
all the castes ? 

No, only among Brahmans 
of the lliirhi and Barandra 
classes. — Among Kdyastha 
and other castes, a Maulik 
also can marry the daugh- 
ter of a Kulln . — But still to 
marry a daughter into a 
high class raises the rank. 

It is for this reason, I believe, 
that a Kulin has several 
wives ? 

It is not only for this reason. 
A Kulin family has its 


sri. 

snr? fe® »tTr? ? 

firs 

sre? wi fesT snfjfirt? erptr® 

« I Pot'S 9 , 'St'Wl 

si1, ?Tfi> '« 

r<<t^ <i?r<tG'6 ^id<i Pp-4i 

r4<tis[ PfG«i 

<i|^ RtS( ^ ^ 

<iifstf3fr3 s^r. ^pftsrritir 

■srf® ^ 
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Pdlti or collateral family : 
thus a Kulin cannot marry 
his daughter except to a 
person of that family, and 
a girl of this Pdlti family 
cannot be married but to a 
man of that family. 

Therefore, if there bo only 
one man in a family, but 
many girls in his Pdlti 
family, then that man must 
marry all those girls. 

I have heard that a Kulin 
makes fifty or sixty mar- 
riages, is it true ? 

Sir, what is fifty or sixty? 
Formerly 100 or more mar- 
riages used to be made by 
a single man. 

Does the man keep all those 
women in his own house ? 

• When he dies, do all these 
women become widows ? 

Certainly. 

And can they not marry again? 

Never! — And all their days 
they must live a life of 
austerity — that is, avoiding 
animal food, no more than 
one meal a day, fast with- 


wf? 

'strr? sre? 

*11 , f5i ^ 

wi? 


Trfk 

^tterfe mi:? 
wt MTCM 'St? <Tfaf- 

Mt^-^ fMMt^ ??7?, 'il 
MMT? 

■Hfr^M Mti^-^ ft? ? 

»r5 TmTI fMMt^ <m 

MfM CMttM? 

Mjf^ Mt^ 
Ml ? Mjftoi Mf?- 
ftp fMS(Ml ? 

ftp ^srr? fMMti?; 

<th:? Ml? 

5P«tM Ml I— M?° MTM«. 

^iMM «tt- 

ft?r5 ^:^M. ^MT«^ '^srfftrM 

CMT^M MTfPf ‘pftiC'O, MMIJl 

■srfts fMTf 
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out a drop of water every 
eleventh day of the moon 
of cither side, dress poorly, 
etc. 

If of the family of one Kulin 
there arc many daughters, 
and there is no man in his 
Falti or collateral family ; 
or if there be a man and he 
is younger than the daugh- 
ters referred to, or ho is 
very old, what happens 
then? 

la the first contingency, the 
girls must remain for life 
unmarried, — in the second 
and third cases, they can 
have no other man to marry 
but that individual. 

Those Kulins who marry in 
the family of Dangshaja or 
broken KtdlnSy do they at 
once lose their Kulmship ? 

Not at once, biit their Kulin- 
ship decreases from genera- 
tion to generation, and the 
seventh generation entirely 
loses it, and becomes Bang- 
shaja. 

With you folks, can cousins 
intermarry or any other 
near relations? Or can 


■51^ . 

str? ?rfif ^ *11 fwi 

?rfff wf- 

xrfif 


<2rvt5r ^ i- 

WWfeT wffw, 

twit? '« '<5(<i^t9 'yiTf - 

5:^73 -nrr? *r|. 

(TT fwi 

^T?1 ^TfCeT ^? 

Tfr? sn c^l- 

snuTwi ^ 

Tfi:5i (srf«t «Tf?, ««.- 

rsTsrfzjf? srew 

^5731, , ?1 srWiTSl 

^#tf3 
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there be marriage amongst 
parties of the same lineage ? 

No, Sir, it is done amongst 
your race, and other people, 
but not amongst us Hindus. 

Wc* arrange our marriages 
ourselves, and then ask our 
parent’s or guardian’s per- 
mission, if under age — Is 
it so Avith you ? 

We had a custom formerly 
that a girl could choose a 
man for herself, — that is, 
many worthy candidates 
having been invited and 
assembled together, the girl 

• came and selected her 
bridegroom from amongst 
them, and in proof of her 
choice put a garland of 
flowers on his neck. 

And there was another kind 
of marriage — called Gdnd- 
harlba marriage. 

The man and woman in that 
case being satisfied with 


z?? 'sfsrai 

srt c^tsrfjinr 

'8 etfpvsd'i !nr> 

sri. 

'smrtzu? wl "irt^TTri f^- 

^ ^ 

srpst? '^«r3i 

'sfa?? «rtCT?sf 

sf? — esWew? 3n:«i '8 

'^srtsrfrtf? srcw 
or w) 

'«rr^ 

^ JIT^- 

Jrc*»l^h5 ^^5 ?t«rr?r 

«rwT*i 


.il^o fft^< .2jTf? f^. 


JTcaj 
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each other, have no religi- 
ous service, but are married 
by exchanging flower gar- 
lands. 

Now, the girl being very 
early in life betrothed, these 
marriages are out of use. 

I have heard that the women 
of respectable families do 
not come out of their pri- 
vate apartments — In what 
state do they remain there ? 

They wear head-wrappers, 
they do not show their 
faces to their superiors, nor 
do they converse with them, 
or speak in such a way (so 
loud) that they should hear 
them. 

The husband’s elder brother 
and younger brother’s wife 
must not be in the same 
room, nor the husband’s 
maternal uncle and the wife 
of a sister’s son. 

I suppose it is not your cus- 
tom, as it is that of our 
ladies, to shake hands and 
dine, etc., with their male 
friends. 

Oui- women never touch their 
superiors, and hardly even 


jrfsn ftrfc 

wr? ftrrfir f^'«- 

^rfceT Ptrr- 

srf^. 

^srrfJT ^ C<ilTC^3 

■5t?i 
^ *r| — 

«ttOT? 

(5rf^ fwi <ttr^, w- 

^<r sri, 

^ sri, 

<Tfst 

^«n ^ sn . 




(im 

fwi 5trsrf*pr 

'®rf^y3tfw cTfst rsT- 
srfcif? srr^. 

^wrtsrmnr ^«tsr 

^ *r|, 
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any one else, and so far 
from eating with men, they 
do not eat in the presence 
of a man. 

Why don’t your women Icam 
writing and reading ? 

Because it is not the present 
custom. 

In fctnner times many daugh- 
ters of munis, princes, and 
many other women used to 
acquire learning. 

Do high Hindus dine together 
as we do ? 

They sit together, hut not on 
chairs, nor do they cat at 
tables. They sit sepa- 
rately on the ground, no 
one must touch his neigh- 
bour, nor .any one else 
touch them, and they never 
rise Avhilc eating, because, 
if they arc touched or stand 
up, they can no longer pro- 
ceed with then’ meal. 

They do not take two meals 
between sun rise and sun 
set. 

What, can no one at all touch 
them while eating ? 

There is no harm in the father, 
mother, and guru touching 


lit 

«rf? *r|. 

sTi (??5r? 

?twwt<rl 

#?n '«n:*rr?r fwrsrfH 

'BTWCW? STS 

firs 

sn, ^8 «riw 

«i. It^in 

5r| f%si 

«Ttir sri, 'ii^® 

stwfsr SI, ^q, 

^ ctUn HTN, f^i 

StTf^ 'ST? '«rf? «rf^T3 

sri . 

'S’r ^ 

511. 

^ SI? 

srfsi, '« '8ir ■»^»f ^C5T 
^ srf^, ftn wfmq tiszw 
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them, or a Brahman touch- 
ing a Shudra, — because, 
that person may take of the 
same dish after them. 

The Hindus do not eat any 
thing with their shoes on. 

If boiled-rice or curry, etc. 
fall on their clothes, they 
must change the clothes, 
and wash with water. 

Persons dining together must 
commence and get up all at 
once, i.e. no one begins to 
cat and gets up before the 
others, but must wait for 
the others, though he may 
be very hungry; and though 
he may have done first of all. 

Is there any rule as to the 
taking tlje eatables one after 
the other ? 

Certainly there is — The things 
somewhat bitter in taste 
are taken first, then the 
pimgenj;, then the acid, and 
then at last the sweet : and 
after washing the hands and 
mouth, betels are chewed, 
and tobacco ' smoked by 
most. 


•M*r srr^— 

i[:3i Iwi «rfTr 
sri. 

'«rf?rar ^3 '« 

4^C*i Nl '0 l<p^ 

sri ; fej 

’^sTs '55rsw 

'« 

'srf^tflTr TSRj '55r^f 

«rr'«r*T? fNTR 

*r|? 

«r«tCTr «rt^C'4 

vm ?Ti, c«fOT 

'=®ftFftT5T ''srfsf- 

5rf®»f ^ «rf^ 
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